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EDITORIAL 


AN  APPEAL:  MIRROR  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

IT  is  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Mirror  staff  to  present 
a  magazine  worthy  of  the  school.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  the  whole-hearted  cooper- 
ation of  the  student  body.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
"passing  the  buck,  "  and  the  job  of  getting  out  the  Mirror, 
supposedly  representative  of  the  whole  school,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  same  few  make  the  majority  of  the 
contributions  to  this  publication.  Out  of  the  six  hundred 
students  in  school  there  must  be  more  than  the  desultory 
talent  which  has  thus  far  been  revealed.  The  idea  of  either 
subscribing  to  or  contributing  to  the  Mirror  is  heartily 
run  down  by  certain  members  of  the  student  body,  better 
termed  "knockers."  These  gentlemen  delight  in  demanding 
a  real  school  magazine,  while  they  stand  as  onlookers  as  the 
few  manfully  strive  to  make  a  really  representative  semi- 
serious  monthly  of  the  Mirror.  Consequently  we  heartily 
urge  that  the  student  body  may  so  cooperate  with  the 
Mirror  staff  that  that  publication  will  fill  the  place  in  our 
Andover  life  that  the  Bema  and  the  Lit  occupy  in  life  at 
Dartmouth  and  Yale. 


New  men  are  heartily  urged  to  contribute  to  this  publi- 
cation. 


THE  PREP 

ONE  of  the  traditions  of  this  school  is  that  regarding 
exaltation  of  the  "old  man,"  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  new  man,  or  "prep,"  as  he  is  commonly  termed. 
The  prep  has  the  freshness  drawn  out  of  him  by  continued 
service  throughout  the  first  week  for  the  old  men,  and  after 
that,  throughout  the  fall  term,  by  having  to  observe  the 
so  called  "prep  rules."  His  position  in  Andover  life  is 
further  lowered  by  the  annual  "prep  parade,"  where  he 
appears  in  fantastic  garb,  and  is  compelled  to  make  out  of 
himself  an  utter  absurdity.  These  various  humiliations 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  more  serious  and  severe 
degradations  to  the  freshmen  at  college. 

However,  the  contacts  between  the  preps  and  the  old 
men,  despite  the  railery  of  the  latter,  lead  to  firmer  friend- 
ships and  comradeships,  and  are  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

R.  B.  C,  Jr. 


THE  WATCH 


A LITTLE  man,  round-shouldered,  and  of  a  fat,  oily 
appearance  stepped  through  the  door  of  a  dingy 
little  shop  in  a  squalid  section  of  the  city.   A  black 
cat  was  slumping  on  the  counter  and  various  articles  of 
junk  were  strewn  about  the  floor. 

"A  watch!"  said  he  to  the  astonished  dealer,  who  had 
been  dozing,  but  who  immediately  awoke  upon  hearing  a 
customer  enter. 

"A  watch!"  he  repeated,  thrusting  the  cheap,  metal 
time-piece  under  the  nose  of  the  dealer. 

"A  watch!  The  time-keeper  of  the  ages!  The  meas- 
urer of  minutes!  The  symbol  of  time!  The  marker  of 
history!  And  the  mile-post  of  all  eternity!  A  watch! 
Down  through  the  ages  it  has  reigned  supreme  as  the 
highest  court  to  which  mankind  can  appeal.  It  has  been 
the  slave-driver  of  centuries;  the  altar  upon  which  men 
have  sacrificed  their  lives.  Time!  A  watch!  How  much 
am  I  offered?" 

The  dealer  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  took  the  watch  from  the 
little  man,  but  his  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  his  unusual 
visitor,  and  he  continued  to  gaze  at  him,  gasping. 

"Who  is  there,"  went  on  the  little  man,  "who  is  there 
that  has  been  born  and  lived  and  died  who  has  not  known 


the  voice  of  this  exacting  master?  Who  is  there,  I  say,  who 
has  not  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  this  little  god?  Who  is 
there  who  has  not  tried  to  oppose  the  steady  advance  of  the 
centuries  by  praying  to  it?  Ah!"  here  he  seized  the  watch 
from  the  dealer's  hand  and  began  to  fondle  it,  as  one  would  ' 
pet  a  cat.  "You,  little  watch,  you  of  the  battered  crystal, 
you  with  your  wretched  works  realize  not  your  greatness. 
What  is  it  to  you  that  the  years  roll  on,  that  centuries 
speed  by  while  you  check  off  the  minutes  and  the  hours? 
Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  you  measure  eternity,  that  men 
must  stop  and  heed  your  slightest  whim,  and  that  the 
black  angel  of  death  swoops  down  upon  them  when  you 
give  the  word?  No  .  .  .Civilization  bows  to  you.  You 
are  time!   Again,  what  am  I  offered?" 

The  little  man  paused  for  breath.  The  dealer  who  had 
regained  some  of  his  former  composure  tried  to  decide 
whether  he  was  dealing  with  a  madman,  a  fanatic,  or  a 
socialist.   But  his  business  sense  got  the  better  of  him. 

"One  dollar,"  he  said. 

"  What?  One  dollar!  Do  you  hear  that,  my  love?"  turn- 
ing to  the  watch,  "one  hundred  dirty  pennies  for  you!  You 
who  are  immortal  —  priceless,  invaluable!  What  a  shame 
that  you  must  be  exchanged  at  all  for  filthy  money,  and 
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this  man — This,"  and  he  pointed  a  greasy  finger  at  the 
dealer,  "dares  to  offer  a  mere  farthing;  —  nothing! 

"But  perhaps  he  cannot  help  it.  We  must  be  patient 
with  him;  reason  with  him.  Perhaps  he  has  never  thought  of 
what  you  really  are.  Perhaps  he  has  never  heard  your 
noble  history.  Listen,  my  man,"  he  laid  his  hairy  hand 
upon  the  dealer's  shoulder.  "In  the  beginning  there  was  no 
watch,  no  marker  of  time.  The  sun  rose  and  set.  There  was 
night  and  there  was  day.  No  unit  of  time  chalked  them  off 
into  seconds,  minutes  and  hours.  Men  ate  and  slept, 
thinking  only  of  their  stomachs  and  their  safety  —  cave- 
men. My  little  watch  was  not  invented  then;  he  was  of  a 
later  period.  But,  don't  misunderstand  me,  he  was  all 
powerful  then,  even  as  he  is  now.  Only  then  men,  like  you, 
did  not  recognize  him. 

"For  a  long  time  it  was  such.  Then  a  symbol  was  in- 
vented, crudely  at  first,  and  finally  after  many  years  we 
have  my  little  watch.  Miraculous! 

"But  wait!  look  back  into  the  past  a  moment.  We  see 
men  toiling  in  the  fields  under  the  blazing  sun.  Comes  the 
hour  of  rest,  the  Angelus.  What  blessed  relief!  We  see 
men  on  the  field  of  battle.  Comes  night.  The  fighting  and 
bloodshed  cease;  the  hour  for  sleep  is  at  hand  .  .  .  Every- 
thing is  Time!  Time!  Time!  Time!  Time  waits  for  no 
one,  for  nothing  .  .  .  Onward,  relentlessly  pursuing  the 
course  of  eternity.  Who  dares  to  put  a  stumbling-block 
in  its  path?    Who  would  be  so  foolhardy? 

"Ah,  my  little  watch  —  it  ticks.    You  can  hear  it  tick?" 
Here  he  put  the  watch  to  the  dealer's  ear. 
The  dealer  nodded.    "Yes,  it  ticks." 


"That  is  the  invincible  proof!  Ticking  off  the  minutes, 
time,  eternity.   And  now,  what  will  you  give  me?" 

"Five  dollars,"  said  the  dealer.  The  dealer,  who  was  by 
nature  a  crafty  man,  was  astonished  at  his  own  words.  But 
they  were  said,  and  could  not  be  recovered;  indeed,  after 
this  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  speaker's  voice  became  very 
soothing  to  his  jangled  nerves.  He  only  punctured  his 
visitor's  speech  at  intervals,  and  replied  in  monosyllables. 
What  he  said  seemed  to  be  of  little  importance. 

"Words  fail  me.  I  am  speechless.  After  all  I  have  said, 
your  offer  me  not  much  more  than  you  did  at  first.  I  can- 
not believe  that  you  mean  that.  It  is  too  incredible. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  still  be  patient. 

"Dynasties  crumble,  empires  fall,  —  man  always  striving 
for  a  higher  goal  " 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  the  dealer.  At  this  the  cat  woke  up 
and  eyed  the  dealer  askance,  as  if  to  say  that  he  was  stark 
staring  mad  to  be  influenced  in  this  way  by  the  empty 
words  of  his  caller,  however  mesmeric. 

"Ah,  my  exquisite  little  plaything,  my  perfect  little 
masterpiece,  my  good  friend  who  tells  me  when  it  is  time  to 
arise  to  go  to  work,  to  eat  my  dinner  and  to  go  to  bed,  must 
I  part  with  you  for  that  paltry  sum?  Must  I  give  you  up  to 
that  dealer,  to  that  sordid,  worldly  parasite?  Must  I 
surrender  you  to  him  who  does  not  know  your  real  value, 
but  only  as  reckoned  by  men's  foolish  rates  and  exchanges? 
Must  I  ." 

"One  moment,  gentlemen."  A  newcomer  had  entered 
the  shop.  He  took  the  watch,  gazed  critically  at  it  for  a 
moment,  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  said  with  a  meaning 
glance  toward  the  little  man,  "The  watch  is  mine." 


THE  INNOCENT  TRAITOR 


IT  was  on  the  morning  of  September  4,  1914.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  German  hordes  had  been  known  for  some 
time  at  the  little  town  of  Maubeuge.  All  the  men,  a 
long  time  ago,  had  joined  the  army,  except  one,  Jules 
Merlier,  the  blacksmith,  who  because  of  his  utility  to  the 
army  had  remained  at  his  forge.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  was  Boussois.  Here  was  located  the  fort  that  bears 
that  name  and  the  smith's  residence.  The  women  and 
children,  such  as  could  not  flee,  of  whom  there  was  a  goodly 
number,  congregated  and  hid  in  the  cellar,  awaiting  the 
attack  and  the  atrocities  which  they  felt  were  inevitable, 
because  of  the  many  tales  told  by  Belgian  refugees.  A 
priest  went  from  one  group  to  the  other,  offering  prayers 
and  counsel  to  the  stricken  people.  Such  was  the  condition 
on  that  morning,  when  the  sun  was  first  showing  its  rays, 
that  the  rumble  of  cannon  suddenly  became  nearer,  and, 
with  a  roar  and  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the  first  shell  struck 
Maubeuge,  and  the  bombardment  had  commenced. 

The  fortifications  of  Maubeuge,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  manned  by  the  new  French  Territorials.  This  group  of 


men,  unaccustomed  to  prolonged  and  severe  warfare,  had 
suddenly  found  themselves  placed  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility on  account  of  the  dearth  of  soldiers  sufficient  for  all 
positions,  which  was  already  being  felt.  The  regular  army 
was  elsewhere,  and  now,  the  defenders  strained  by  constant 
watching,  were  tired.  For  several  long  hours  the  French 
replied  to  the  guns  of  the  Germans.  A  nervous  strain  was 
upon  all.  Suddenly  out  from  the  smoke  of  the  German  77's 
the  soldiers  saw  two  carrier  pigeons  fly  up  from  the  smithy. 
An  officer,  who  had  completely  lost  his  head  in  the  strain 
of  events,  or  perhaps,  was  urged  by  too  strong  a  hatred 
towards  the  invader  of  his  France  or  too  zealous  a  fulfilling 
of  his  duty,  rushed  to  the  smith's  with  a  detachment  of  men. 
They  dragged  the  uncomprehending  peasant  forth.  Firm 
in  his  conviction  that  Merlier  was  a  spy  and  must  die  the 
ignominious  death  of  a  traitor,  the  leader  brought  him  to 
the  fort. 

The  accused  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Mau- 
beuge. The  furious  populace  fell  upon  him,  and  when  he 
reached  the  military  headquarters,  he  was  a  shattered. 
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man-handled  wreck.  Bruised  and  bloody  from  the  attack 
upon  him,  inflicted  by  means  of  stones,  clubs,  and  fists,  with 
blood  running  from  a  gash  in  his  thigh  and  with  one  eye 
gouged  out,  he  was  certainly  an  object  which  clearly  por- 
trayed the  intense  wrath  that  the  French  burghers  felt  for 
the  invaders. 

Stunned  and  hardly  understanding  that  which  had 
happened,  Jules  Merlier  was  summoned  before  the  court- 
martial.  Instead  of  the  usual  grave,  deliberating,  and 
serious  body  in  charge  of  a  matter  of  this  sort,  where  a 
man's  life  —  and  more  important,  his  honor — hang  upon 
their  decision,  was  a  group  of  officers,  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, who  had  been  carried  away  under  the  strain  and 
stress  to  which  one  is  subjected  during  the  excitement 
prevalent  in  time  of  war;  and  whose  emotions  would  guide 
the  verdict.  The  smith  was  brought  before  these  to  have 
his  guilt  or  innocence  declared.  The  large  majority  of 
officers  were  decided  against  him,  even  before  the  trial. 
He  was  unable  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence  or  even  to  deny 
the  charge  brought  against  him.  It  is  doubtful,  in  his  con- 
dition, if  he  even  comprehended  the  talk  or  the  glances  of 
contempt  that  were  showered  upon  him.  This  silence  was 
considered  an  admission  of  his  guilt.  Then,  after  a  trial,  he 
was  formally  charged  with  being  a  spy  and  conspiring  for 
the  downfall  of  France. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  prison,  where,  for  three  days,  he 
remained,  unable  to  understand  the  calamity  that  had  be- 
fallen him.  The  French,  during  this  period,  had  bravely 
contested  the  entrance  of  the  Germans  but  at  last  they  too 
had  to  submit  to  the  power  that  had  leveled  all  the  fort- 
resses, even  the  mighty  one  at  Liege.  So  on  the  eve  of  the 
downfall  of  Maubeuge,  Jules  Merlier  fell  dead,  riddled  by 
the  bullets  from  the  guns  of  his  own  countrymen  on  the 
firing  squad. 


Several  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Madame  Merlier' 
the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  blacksmith,  presented  a  plea 
to  the  French  War  Department  to  have  the  name  and 
memory  of  her  husband  cleared  from  the  shameful  verdict 
of  traitor.  After  long  communication  and  much  "red  tape," 
she  was  granted  a  hearing  before  a  military  court.  Here  she 
presented  the  evidence  which  seems  to  explain  the  happen- 
ings of  that  eventful  day.  Her  story  was  backed  up  by 
reputable  witnesses  who  testified  that  her  husband  was 
innocent.  She  emphatically  declared  that  Merlier  was  not 
a  spy,  nor  had  he  ever  had  any  dealings  with  the  Germans. 
As  for  the  pigeons,  he  had  in  his  heart,  like  many  other  big, 
simple  blacksmiths,  a  great  affection  for  his  two  children 
and  also  for  his  pets.  Among  these,  his  favorites  were  two 
beautiful  carrier  pigeons.  These  he  had  spent  much  time 
upon  and  liked  to  have  near  his  presence.  On  the  day  of 
the  bombardment,  they  were  in  a  special  cage  which  he  had 
set  near  the  forge.  A  shell  from  a  German  gun  had  exploded 
nearby,  and  the  shock  had  hurled  the  cage  to  the  floor, 
smashing  it  to  bits.  The  pigeons,  probably  stunned,  had 
done  the  natural  thing  and  flown  up  into  the  sky.  These 
the  soldiers  had  seen  and  on  this  evidence  they  had  con- 
victed him.  Later  she  was  able  to  prove  from  the  records 
of  the  German  Secret  Service,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  been  their  agent  as  there  was  no  one  employed 
at  Maubeuge  that  could  possibly  correspond  with  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  blacksmith.  What  her  husband  was  un- 
able to  say  she  told,  straightforwardly,  with  a  touch  of  the 
dramatic  in  her  tale. 

The  court  finally  and  formally  declared  Jules  Merlier 
to  be  innocent  of  being  a  traitor  and  a  spy  but  an  innocent 
victim,  needlessly  killed,  of  those  terrible  days. 

Warner  Marshall,  Jr. 
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When  boys  first  come  to  school 

Here,  they  are  tame; 
They  carry  trunks  for  all, 

Just  "Prep"  's  their  name. 

At  games  they  always  take 

The  rearmost  seat ; 
They  all  wear  hats,  and  walk 

On  Bartlet  street. 

The  south  side  of  the  grill 

They  always  take. 
From  pushing  pennies  there, 

Their  poor  necks  ache. 


But  all  of  this  takes  place 

Just  in  the  Fall. 
And  after  Christmas  you 

Should  see  them  all. 

They  walk  up  Main  Street  when 

They  leave  the  train. 
And  all  go  hatless,  even 

In  the  rain. 

The  grill  is  crammed  with  them 

Oh  the  north  side. 
They're  old  men  now,  and  have 

To  show  their  pride. 


Where  preps  once  stood,  instead, 

Now  old  men  are. 
But  there  is  one  thing  yet 

Their  pride  to  mar. 


Next  Spring  when  baseball  season 

Comes  again, 
They  all  will  be  "Preps"  just 

Once  more,  and  then, 
They'll   humbly  dance  around  the 

bonfire  in 

Pajamas,  while  the  old  men  look  and 
grin. 

R.  S.  Willis,  Jr.,  '24 


WE  SUGGEST 


The  Mirror's  Own  Entrance  Examinations.  Answer 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  9,  and  four  of  the  questions  from  5  to 
8,  inclusive. 

1.  If  you  have  six  cigarettes,  and  then  nine  more,  what 
have  you?   (No  partial  credit  for  cast-iron  constitutions.) 

2.  Estimate  the  weight  of  evidence  (a)  in  kilograms; 
(b)  in  miles  per  hour.    How  much  heavier  is  Grand  Jury 

evidence? 

3.  Is  "hot  towel  "  an  impropriety  or  a  barberism?  If  it  is 
a  barberism,  state  whether  you  will  have  a  genuine  or  a 
shampoo. 


4.  Which  rivers  are  Seine?    Which  are  insane? 

5.  If  the  joke  about  the  Beanery  egg  is  older  than  the 
one  about  the  Beanery  hash,  draw  a  circle  around  every 
"Z"  in  this  sentence.    If  not,  why  not? 

6.  How  many  pennies  are  there  in  a  dollar?  How  many 
in  a  Sunday  chapel  collection? 

7.  Compute  the  average  temperature  of  (a)  a  cold 
shoulder;  (b)  hot  lips. 

8.  Which  is  closer  to  Main  Street,  Day  Hall  or  Bishop 
Hall?   Which  is  closer  to  Heaven? 

9.  Do  you  wear  garters? 
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THE  MIRROR 


Page  Seven 


YE  PREP 

(Tune  of  Three  Blind  Mice) 
Three  Fresh  Preps,  three  Fresh  Preps; 
They  all  went  down  in  the  Grill  one  night, 
And  when  they  returned  were  a  terrible  sight. 
Three  Fresh  Preps. 


A  MOUTHFUL  OF  HAY 

"The  sweetest  girl  I  ever  kissed," 
Said  gay  young  Malcolm, 

"Used  powdered  sugar  on  her  face, 
Instead  of  talcum." 


Consider  Samuel  M.  Smith, 
Who  died  at  forty-two, 

Because  he  had  St.  Vitus'  dance 
And  rheumatism  too. 


"  Do  you  use  Colgate's  tooth  paste  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not  rooming  with  him  this  year." 


FIRST  ACT  FROM  THE  GREAT 
DRAMA,  "A  DAY  OF  LIFE'' 

Scene:  Anywhere  on  Andover  Hill 
Time:  6  a.m. 

Rise  of  curtain  discloses  exterior  of 
a  dorm,  partially  hidden  in  the 
gloom,  with  fire-escape  and  milk 
bottles  gleaming  fantastically. 

Solo  by  "Baby  Ben"  of  the  alarm 
clock  chorus,  followed  by  slamming 
of  window  No.  5,  from  which  issued 
the  Juliet-like  melody. 

Scurrying  figure  of  a  late  beanery- 
waiter  dashes  across  fore-stage,  add- 
ing dark  mystery  to  the  plot. 

A  duet  by  the  famous  baritones, 
"Westclox  and  Big  Ben,"  is  quickly 
demolished  as  rough  hands  are  laid  on 
the  early  serenaders  and  their  liquid 
notes  are  turned  to  a  ghastly  gurgle. 


The  coming  of  sacred  dawn  dis- 
closes the  heartless  murder  of  an 
innocent  alarm  which  has  been  hurled 
from  window  No.  4,  as  it  is  in  the  act 
of  performing  its  devastating  daily 
duty. 

Milkman  is  caught  stealthily  dis- 
tributing "baby  booze"  to  late  risers 
who  prefer  this  form  of  nourishment 
to  that  of  prunes  and  shredded  wheat. 

Grand  Finale:  Chorus  of  "Baby 
Bens"  unite  to  proclaim  the  fated 
hour  of  10  of  7,  followed  by  groans 
and  execrations  from  all  concerned. 

(Curtain ) 


Page  Eight 


PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,  ANDOVER 


October,  192 


Anxious  Stude:  Is  there  a  Welles- 
ley  car  on  this  train  ? 

Porter:  No,  suh,  dey's  all  of  'em 
Pullmans. 


STANDARD  OIL  AND 
MIDNIGHT  OIL 

The  rich  man  has  a  limousine, 

His  country  and  his  town  estate, 

He  smokes  a  fifty-cent  cigar, 
And  jeers  at  fate 

But  though  my  lamp  burns  dim  and 
low, 

And  though  I  strive  for  livelihood, 
Think  you  I'd  change  my  lot  for  his? 
Darn  right  I  would. 

R.  S.  Willis,  Jr. 


"How  long  is  a  centipede?" 
"Oh,  about  a  thousand  feet." 


CRAMMING 


The  mystic  hours  of  the  night  draw 
near, 

And  I  cheat  Morpheus  of  his  right- 
ful due 

With  each  small  space  upon  my 
watch's  face 

The  never-resting,  bustling  second- 
hand 

Traverses  in  its  restless  flight  through 
time. 

My  lids  are  heavy  with  o'er- 
powering  sleep 

My  mind  sodden  .thoughts  are  strange- 
ly few, 

Yet  even  so,  I  cannot  leave  my 
work  — 

I've  Latin,  Greek,  and  Algebra  to  do, 
And  a  Frency  rating  comes  at  eight 
o'clock. 

The  leering  little  words  upon  the  page 
Each  minute  grow  more  meaningless 
to  me, 

They  blur  and  mix  and  sadly  try  my 
eyes, 

But  I  must  wrestle  with  them  yet  a' 
while 


And  try  to  learn  enough  to  pass  the 
test. 

The  more  I  study,  still  the  less  I  learn, 
The  more  I  cram,  the  more  escapes 

my  mind ; 
Now  two  o'clock  is  chiming  in  the 

Church 

So  what  do  I  care  if  I  do  not  pass, 
I'd  rather  go  to  sleep  and  get  some 
rest. 

But  still  I  do  not  dare  to  leave  my 

books :  — 
At  five  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon 
I  know  that  I'll  say,  if  I  do  not  pass, 
"Why  didn't  I  cram  just  a  little  more?" 
And  what  is  worse  than  useless  late 

regrets? 

And  so  I  struggle  on  a  little  more  — 
The  lights  begin   to  flicker  crazily, 
The  hated  book  recedes  before  my 
eyes, 

My  head  drops  down,  —  and  I  am 

fast  asleep, 
And  a  French  exam  comes  at  eight 

o'clock. 

R.  S.  Willis,  Jr. 


Judge:  Do  you  take  liquor  in  any  form  ? 
Oh,  yes,  absolutely  any  form. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

FifthAvenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


tntltintnyt  jfurtttehtttij  Op*  ft*, 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING:  TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON 

Telephone  Beach  4743 

We  Give  Especial  Attention  to  the  Outfitting 
of  Boys  &  Young  Men  at  Schools  &  Colleges 
Styles  suitable  for  Fall  Term 
are  now  ready  in  Sack  Suits,  Norfolk  Suits  and 
Clothing  for  Formal  Wear 
English  and  Domestic  Hats,  Shoes  &  Furnishings 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Goods 

Send  for  "Comparisons" 


THE    LITTLE  BUILDING 

In  our  Sales-Rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  we  can  serve  customers  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  can  in  our  New 
York  Store 


"Egad,  man,  wert  thou  in  Europe  this  summer?" 
"Zounds,  knave,  do  I  look  like  one  of  them  college 
fellers?"  —  Brown  Jug 


Yachtsman:  If  this  squall  continues  I  shall  heave  to. 
Sick  Passenger:  What  a  horrid  way  to  put  it! 


He  (on  the  spur  of  the  moment) :  Let's  get  married! 
She  (after  racking  her  brain) :  Can't  make  it.  Who'd 
have  us?  —  Parrakeet 


Butt:  Do  you  think  my  wind  is  fully  developed? 
Fiend:  Well,  it's  a  good  negative.  — Record 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  "Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 

O.  A.  oIlWART 

MOVED  TO  LARGER  QUARTERS 
OPPOSITE  COLONIAL  THEATRE 

Importers  of  English  Books 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

CLOTHES 

FOR  THE  COLLEGE  MAN  | 

"I'm  going  to  buy  a  revolver." 
"A  six-shooter?" 

"No,  nine,  I  want  to  kill  a  cat."             — Lampoon 

(ITT              1                     1 "  1          .1    „    T  ^  1     .  "                 '     1  "1 ' ' 

How  do  you  like  the  rlatiron  sisters r 
"Very  much,  but  they're  hard  to  handle  when  they 
get  hot."                                .               —  Brown  Jug 

the  Sporting  Sack  | 

With  knickers,  a  sport  suit  —  with  trousers,  t 
a  sack  suit  —  all  together  the  season'*  most  C 
popular  "all  round"  suit— inexpensive  withal.  H 

4  piece— 39-50  H 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by  |j 

Nat  LUXENBERG  &  Bros.  | 

841  Broadway,  N.  W.  Cor.  13th  Sc.,  NEW  YORK  H 

Tel.  Stuyvesant  9898  H 

Father  {at  top  of  stairs):  What  are  you  doing  down 
there? 

Daughter:  We're  going  to  play  "Sweet  Kisses"  on 
the  Victrola. 

"Would  you  just  as  soon  play  it  on  the  couch?  I'm 
afraid  two  would  be  pretty  heavy  for  the  Victrola." 

—  Who  Doo 

CUp  this  ad— When  in  New  York  it  will  save  you  money 

THE  BIDDLE  &  SMART  COMPANY 


KSTU1USHEI)  1869 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


Aluminum  Closed  Motor  Car  Bodies 


AMESBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application. 


John  M.  Stewart 


Proprietor 


'HERS 

fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

Between  47ib  and  48*  Streets.  New  York 

The  fraternity  of  style  and  quality 


Matthew:  When  was  indigestion  first  mentioned  in 
the  Bible? 

Luke:  When  Moses  went  to  the  mountain  for  tablets. 

 Brown  Jug 


Her  (at  dance):  Who  is  that  man  that  keeps  looking 
over  this  way? 

Him:  That  is  the  football  captain.  He  is  probably 
looking  me  over  because  he  thinks  I  have  a  good  build 
for  football. 

Her  (later):  But  Jim,  I  don't  play  football. 

—  Lemon  Punch 


He:  Last  night  I  was  dreaming  about  you.  I  was 
just  about  to  kiss  you  when  the  sun  rose  and  woke  me  up. 

She  (after  lengthy  pause) :  We  must  go  back  to  standard 
time.  —  Record 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  Larger  Cities 


for  Unruly  Hair 


Neatly  combed,  well-kept 
hair  is  a  business  and  so- 
cial asset. 

ST  A  COMB  makes  the 
hair  stay  combed  in  any 
style  you  like  even  after  it 
has  just  been  washed. 

STACOMB — the  original 
— has  been  used  for  years 


by.  stars  of  stage  and  screen 
— leaders  of  style.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  tube. 

Insist  on  STACOMB— in 
the  black,  yellow  and  gold 
package. 

For  sale  at  your  druggist 
or  wherever  toilet  goods 
are  sold. 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue  Los  Angeles,  California 


Tubes — 35c 
Jars —  75c 

Send  Coupon 
for  Free 
Trial  Tube 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue.  Dept.  2- 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Please  6end  me  free  trial  tube. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


When  in  Boston 


You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  everything 
worthwhile.  Meet  your  college  friends  here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  ai  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  l,  every  night. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  Stieet 
at  Clarendon 


THE  LENOX 
Boylston  Street 
at  Exeter 


"Why  didn't  you  kick  that  last  field  goal,  Jake?" 
"Sorry,  but  I  promised  never  to  touch  another  drop." 

—  Record 


Rose:  That's  a  very  becoming  dress  you're  wearing, 
dear. 

Mary:  Becoming!  Why  it  hides  my  figure  com- 
pletely. 

Rose:  That's  just  what  I  said.  — Brown  Jug 


TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR  ENGLISH  PROF. 

Romeo:  Come  down  from  the  balcony,  Juliet. 
Juliet:  Gotta  coupla  orchestra  seats? 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  7  years 


Thb 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


ANDOVER 

Seal   Pins,   Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


THE  BURNS  CO.,  Inc. 


Men's 
College  Clothes 


Featuring  Correct  Models  for  the 
Classroom 

For  the  Street      For  Formal  Occasions 
For  Sports  Wear 


"All  the  preps  are  peaches  this  year." 

"Where  is  Atoms?" 

"And  how  is  that?" 

"Atoms?   You  mean  Athens,  don't  you?" 

"Their  faces  seem  to  be  covered  with  fuzz." 

"No;  Atoms — the  place  where  everything  is  blown 

—  Record 

to."                                                             — Record 

1st  Stude:  Not  going  to  marry  her?    I  thought  you 

fell  in  love  at  first  sight. 

Suitor:  Mr.  Perkins,  I  have  courted  your  daughter  for 

2nd  Ditto:  I  took  a  second  look. 

fifteen  years. 

—  M  ink 

Perkins:  Well,  what  do  you  want? 

Suitor:  To  marry  her. 

Perkins:  Well,  I'll  be  damned.  I  thought  you  wanted 

a  pension  or  something.                              —  Puppet 

Bob:  Yes,  I  married  beauty  and  brains. 

Rob:  Did  you?   Then  you  must  be  a  bigamist. 

Mother  (to  caller) :  What  do  you  think  of  my  daugh- 

"I've come  to  fix  that  old  tub  in  the  kitchen." 

ter? 

"Oh,  mamma,  here's  the  doctor  to  see  the  cook." 

Caller:  I'm  sorry,  madam,  but  I  am  no  judge  of 

—  Lampoon 

paintings.                                                    —  Puppet 

THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  AWARD 


(Printed  by  request) 


POLICY  COMMITTEE 
JOHN  W.  DAVIS 
LEARNED  HAND 
WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSTON 
ESTHER  EVERETT  LAPE 

Member  in  Charge 
NATHAN  L.  MILLER 
MRS.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 
MRS.  OGDEN  REID 
MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  L.  STIMSON 
MELVILLE  STONE 
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JURY  OF  AWARD 
JAMES  GUTHRIE  HARBORD 
EDWARD  M.  HOUSE 
ELLEN  F.  PENDLETON 
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ELIHU  ROOT 
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At  a  meeting  held  this  week  of  eighty-one 
national  organizations,  representing  the  co- 
operating council  of  the  American  Peace 
Award,  created  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  award  summarized 
the  conduct  of  the  Award  to  date: 

The  Award  was  announced  on  July  2d; 
the  conditions  were  published  on  July  23d. 

Since  July  2d  over  245,000  individuals  in 
the  country  have  been  supplied  with  the 
conditions  in  answer  to  their  request.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  very  wide  publication  of  the 
conditions  made  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  which 
carried  the  text  of  the  conditions  in  full. 

Fifty-one  organizations  have  also  carried 
the  full  text  of  the  conditions  in  their  bulletins 
and  publications,  having  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  millions.  Those  cooperating  organiza- 
tions which  did  not  publish  the  terms  of  the 
award  in  full  in  their  journals  sent  the  con- 
ditions to  each  of  their  members  individually. 
The  magazines  that  printed  the  conditions 
cover  a  wide  range:  The  American  Law 
Review,  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  the  La- 
dies Home  Journal,  Association  Men  (Y.  M. 
C.  A.),  etc.,  etc. 

Collier's  Magazine,  and  also  a  leading 
paper  in  a  number  of  states,  have  put  into 
effect  a  project  by  which  they  print  without 
the  names  of  the  authors  (in  order  that  the 
writers  may  also  be  eligible  for  the  American 
Peace  Award,  the  rules  of  which  require 
anonymity  in  the  plans  submitted),  very 
brief  digests  of  plans  or  ideas  as  to  the  next 
best  step  toward  international  cooperation 
looking  toward  the  prevention  of  war. 

A  summary  of  the  editorial  comment  on 
the  award  as  shown  in  an  analysis  of  editorials 


from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  many 
foreign  countries,  shows  that  out  of  1,390 
editorials,  1.281  are  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  Award  and  express  firm  hopes  in  its 
possible  result.  Cnly  89  are  unfavoralle  and 
most  of  these  89  represent  trivial  rather  than 
considered  objections. 

The  conditions  of  award  are  in  every  one  of 
some  61,000  post-offices  in  the  country,  and 
letters  from  the  postmasters  from  remote 
villages  as  well  as  from  cities  show  that  the 
postoffice  poster  has  attracted  great  local 
interest. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Library  Association  the  conditions  were 
placed  in  every  one  of  some  9,200  libraries. 
Many  of  these  have  written  back,  some  re- 
peatedly, for  further  copies  of  the  poster  for 
their  clients. 

The  colleges,  universities  and  local  schools 
in  the  country  have  taken  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  Award.  A  number  of  universities  are 
submitting  group  plans.  A  number  of  other 
universities  are  preparing  to  take  a  referendum 
on  the  winning  plan  in  January,  not  only 
among  the  faculty  but  among  their  students. 
The  returns  will  be  summarized  by  the  col- 
leges and  returned  promptly  to  the  American 
Peace  Award. 

The  Jury  of  Award  met  this  week,  organized 
and  elected  Mr.  Root  as  chairman.  Although 
the  closing  date  of  the  competition  is  not  until 
November  15th,  at  midnight,  the  Jury  has 
already  begun  the  work  of  going  over  the 
plans.  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
competition  the  total  number  of  plans  re- 
ceived will  be  announced  to  the  press.  The 
postmarks  show  that  the  plans  thus  far  re- 
ceived have  come  from  literally  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  from  many  foreign  countries. 
Requests  for  conditions  were  received  from  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  32  foreign  countries 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  competition  is 
open  only  to  American  citizens,  there  has  been 
great  interest  in  the  Award  abroad  as  evi- 
denced by  requests  from  these  individual 
citizens  and  by  editorial  comment  in  the 
foreign  press. 

The  81  national  organizations  cooperating 
with  the  Award  represent  practically  every 
great  organization  in  the  country.  They 
include:  The  American  Legion,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the 
National  American  Council,  the  National 
Industrial  Council,  the  National  Council  of 
American  Importers  and  Traders,  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  International 
Machinists,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 
America,  the  League  for  Industrial  Democra- 
cy, the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  repre- 
senting several  hundred  fraternal  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Chr!st'an  Association,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  formally 
cooperating  with  the  Award,  a  very  large 
number  of  associations  not  able  to  cooperate 
in  every  detail  have  made  the  Award  a  subject 
of  discussion  or  of  resolutions  at  their  annual 
meetings  and  conventions.  These  include; 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advanc 
ment  of  Science,  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Metal  Trades  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
American  Bakers'  Association,  a  number  of 
the  state  conventions  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Industrial 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  National  American  War 
Mothers,  the  Ohio  Welfare  Council,  the 
State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women. 
All  of  these  organizations,  however  technical 
or  specific,  have  felt  it  entirely  relevant  to 
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call  the  American  Peace  Award  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  members.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Award  believes  that  this  is  in- 
controvert'ble  evidence  that  the  American 
people  in  their  various  groups  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  what  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  be. 
The  January  Referendum 

The  eighty-one  national  organizations  have 
cooperated  in  the  following  ways:  They  have 
placed  the  conditions  before  their  members. 
In  many  instances  they  are  submitting  group 
plans.  And  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
they  are  assisting  in  conducting  the  wide 
popular  "referendum"  on  the  winning  plan 
which  will  be  taken  throughout  the  country 
in  January. 

As  soon  as  the  Jury  of  Award  has  made  its 
selection,  the  plan  chosen  will  be  at  once  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  country  through 
this  informal  referendum  conducted  through 
the  daily  and  weekly  press,  so  far  as  their 
cooperation  is  available;  through  these  81 
national  organizations,  and  through  a  large 
number  of  local  and  state  organizations 
which,  while  not  always  formally  connected 
with  the  national  organizations  forming  the 
Council,  are  interested  in  the  Award  and  de- 
sire to  take  a  referendum  of  their  members. 

Very  definite  plans  for  the  method  of  taking 
the  referendum  of  their  members  have  been 
laid  by  most  of  the  organizations,  and  the 
meeting  of  this  week  was  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  notes  among  the  representatives 
of  the  organizations  and  determining  finally 
the  exact  method  by  which  each  organization 
could  best  and  most  promptly  reach  its  com- 
plete membership  with  the  winning  plan. 

The  aim  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Award  is  to  give  every  interested  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  referendum.  It  is  the 
first  opportunity  that  the  individual  in  this 
country  has  had  to  make  effective  his  opinion 
as  to  what  part  the  United  States  should 
play  in  a  plan  for  international  cooperation 
looking  toward  the  prevention  of  war. 

Organizations  whose  membership  totals 
between  forty  and  fifty  million  people  have 
already  definitely  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
referendum. 
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HE  Mirror  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Jack  B.  Page  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  class  of  1925, 
has  been  elected  to  the  editorial  board,  while  Clarence  A.  Barnes,  Jr.,  1925,  of  Mansfield,  Mass.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  art  department. 
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EDITORIAL 


"WHEN  FOE  MEETS  FOE  " 

NEW  to  some  of  us;  familiar  to  others,  remembered  by 
all  of  us  as  long  as  we  live,  the  day  approaches 
when  the  Blue  again  meets  the  Crimson  —  a  day 
full  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow.  The  Exeter  game! 
What  the  outcome  of  the  game  will  be:  whether  we  win, 
whether  we  lose,  whether  we  return  jubilant  or  in  the  throes 
of  despair,  depends  upon  that  intangible,  undefinable  some- 
thing called  Andover  Spirit.  It  is  in  this  dire  hour  of  need 
when  that  Andover  Spirit  must  not  fail  us;  —  it  cannot 
fail.  We  rely  on  it.  We  have  confidence  in  it.  We  are 
certain  of  it.  Yet  if  defeat  should  come  we  will  accept  it,  as 
always,  with  good  grace.  But,  far  from  resigning  ourselves 
to  defeat,  we  look  for  victory.  If  we  are  confident,  we  base 
our  hopes  on  the  knowledge  of  our  spirit;  if  we  are  not  con- 
fident enough,  we  lack  that  spirit.  But  just  to  hope  for 
victory  because  victory  is  unobtainable,  is  not  enough ; 
victory  is  too  fickle.  Loyal  till  the  last  whistle  blows, 
fighting  with  all  they've  got  —  the  team  will  do  that  for  us; 
but  without  the  spirit  of  the  school  —  of  Andover,  —  de- 
feat is  certain,  victory  lost. 

The  old  familiar  scenes  come  back  to  us;  the  blue  banner 
in  the  foreground,  the  red  in  the  distance;  the  frenzied 
revelry  of  delight  after  the  game  —  will  it  be  the  latter  that 
leads  the  mad,  half-crazy  snake-dance  across  the  field. 
No.  Andover  Spirit  will  not  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need. 

J.  B.  P. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  COMPETITION 

IT  is  customary  for  the  Mirror  to  run  each  year  a  so- 
called  Christmas  contest.  As  rewards  for  efforts  in 
this  competition  four  prizes  are  awarded,  one  each 
for  the  best  literary  contribution,  the  best  piece  of  poetry, 
the  best  drawing,  and  the  cleverest  humorous  con- 
tribution. These  prizes  take  either  the  form  of  a  small 
cash  prize,  two  and  a  half  dollars,  or  an  oxidized  silver 
Mirror  charm,  the  choice  being  optional  with  the  winner. 

All  members  of  the  student  body,  except  members  of  the 
Mirror  staff  are  free  to  compete.  This  includes  new  men  in 
school.  The  last  possible  date  on  which  contributions  can 
be  submitted  will  be  announced,  both  in  chapel  and  in  the 
Phillipian. 

The  object  of  this  competition  is  two-fold.  It  not  only 
awakens  undergraduate  interest  in  this  phase  of  school  life, 
but  it  also  uncovers  and  reveals  aptitude  in  this  type  of 
work,  which  would  prove  peculiarly  suited  to  the  Mirror. 

Rrcuirements 

Literary  and  humorous  contributions  should  be  written 
either  in  ink  or  on  a  typewriter  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  It  is  essential  that  the  paper  be  white,  of  the  kind 
generally  termed  "theme  paper."  Poetical  contributions 
must  follow  these  requirements  also. 

Art  contributions  should  be  done  in  black  india  ink  on 
white  paper  or  drawing-board. 


NOBODY  likes  to  be  preached  to,  particularly  those 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  on 
whom  nearly  everyone  feels  he  can  release  a  little 
worldly  advice.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  a  kind  of  preacher, 
who  generally  corresponds  to  the  type  ridiculed  for  so 
many  years  in  Life. 

There  is  a  noticeable  stir  as  everyone  in  an  audience 
settles  down  to  a  long  nap,  when  this  preacher  starts 
io  say  some  such  words  as  these,  "This  world  is  swiftly 
approaching  hell  and  perdition.  Everyone  of  you  is  going 
to  the  bottomless  pit,  unless  you  mend  your  ways  right 
spaedily." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  minister  opens  his  sermon  with  a 
few  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement,  and  maybe  with 
a  little  praise  of  the  institution  or  people  to  whom  he  is 
talking,  and  then  goes  on  to  offer  improvements  and  means 
to  those  ends,  he  has  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  everyone 
in  his  audience. 

The  former  immediately  antagonizes  his  hearers  by  his 
disapproval  of  them.    The  latter,  whose  attitude  is  rather 


that  of  brother,  than  of  a  religious  overseer,  accomplishes' 
the  same  object  with  much  less  resistance,  which  his  fellow 
minister  seeks. 

Although  nobody  minds  being  improved  spiritually  or 
otherwise,  nearly  everyone  wants  it  done  in  such  a  way  that 
he  is  not  made  to  feel  guilty  in  the  process.  In  other  words, 
he  wants  the  pill  of  correction  in  sugar-coated  form. 

An  editorial  writer  has  this  problem  constantly  before 
him.  He  wants  to  impress  his  views  on  his  readers.  Very 
often,  particularly  in  local  publications,  he  has  some 
correction  or  improvement  to  offer.  The  natural  way  is  to 
bluntly  state  them,  but  if  he  does  this  he  is  almost  sure  to 
rub  someone's  grain  the  wrong  way.  So  lie  also  must  let  his 
readers  understand  that  he  sees  both  Miles  of  the  question, 
and  without  knocking  one,  he  must  picture  the  other  in 
such  glowing  colors  that  he  will  interest  without  antag- 
onizing his  readers.  He'll  win  his  point  a  good  deal  sooner 
that  way. 

I  therefore  offer  as  a  text  to  my  little  sermon,  "A  lion 
talks  to  enemies,  a  lamb  to  friends."     E.  P.  WELLS,  II 
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THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  SHANGHAI 


CAPTAIN  Saunders  looked  across  from  his  stand  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Shanghai  and  scowled  as  he 
thought  of  his  lateness  in  getting  under  way.  but 
his  scow'l  brightened  into  a  smile  when  he  heard  the  steady 
throb  of  the  powerful  engines  that  were  about  to  carry  him 
home  to  Liverpool. 

He  signalled  for  half  speed,  then  looked  about  him  again 
as  if  to  bid  farewell  to  this  exotic  land  of  the  East.  He  saw 
sampans  crawling  here  and  there,  great  dhows  majestically 
threading  their  way  through  traffic  of  the  waters,  and 
shoreward,  scarlet-tinted  roofs  outlined  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  here  and  there  tall  pagodas  reaching  upward  as  if  to 
join  the  heavens  with  the  earth. 

He  turned  again  to  his  task  of  directing  his  vessel  down 
the  river  toward  the  open  sea,  for  these  things  had  no  effect 
upon  his  matter-of-fact  sailor's  mind;  he  had  seen  them  too 
often  and  he  had  accepted  them  for  w  hat  they  really  were, — 
houses,  and  squalid  ones  at  that. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  the  Shanghai  passed  the  last 
harbor  light,  and  with  a  little  shudder  of  joy,  dug  her  sharp 
prow  into  the  rolling  swell  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  Her  captain, 
much  worried,  betook  himself  below  and  sought  the  first 
mate.  "Your  turn  on  deck,  Simmons,"  he  said,  "and  wake 
me  at  eight  bells;  that's  when  I've  got  to  open  my  sailing 
orders —  they're  sealed  this  time,  dammit." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  mate,  a  look  of  curiosity  coming 
over  his  face  at  the  mention  of  sealed  orders,  but  he  w-as  too 
well-trained  to  ask  questions,  so  with  a  slight  shrug  he 
turned  about  and  made  his  way  on  deck.  It  was  one  of 
those  beautiful  starlit  nights  so  common  to  the  Orient; 
consequently  Simmons  had  no  great  difficulty  in  setting  his 
course  and  keeping  to  it.  Eight  bells  found  him  pacing  the 
bridge  wondering  what  on  earth  those  sealed  orders  could 
contain.  The  ship's  clock  struck,  and  he  went  below% 
leaving  McCreery,  the  second  mate,  in  charge.  Proceeding 
to  the  skipper's  cabin,  he  found  the  captain  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  orders  from  the  little  ship's  safe  wrhich  was 
secreted  in  the  timbers  of  a  bulkhead  at  the  foot  of  the 
bunk.  Slowly  Captain  Saunders  broke  the  seal  of  the  long, 
thick  envelope  and  drew  out  a  mass  of  papers,  mostly 
charts,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  he  found  a  small  card  on 
which  was  typed  the  following  message: 

"In  Hold  Number  1,  will  be  found: 

10  barrels  of  cartridges  labeled  Bacon. 

15  crates  of  Springfield  rifles  labeled  Machinery. 

2  light  field  guns  in  crates  labeled  Machinery. 

2  crates  of  shells  labeled  Castings. 

"  Instead  of  leaving  them  at  Yokohama,  according  to 
previous  orders,  change  your  course  one  hundred  miles  off- 


shore and  head  for  the  island  of  Formosa.  Land  your 
munitions  on  the  east  side  in  the  bay  of  Tsien-tang  at  night. 
On  entering  bay  fire  red  rocket  —  answering  signal  from 
shore  will  be  tw:o  green  flares.  Course  will  be  given  on 
charts  enclosed.  Further  orders  are  awaiting  at  Tsien- 
tang." 

Captain  Saunders  swore  fluently  and  at  length.  "So 
that's  what  made  us  two  days  late  in  leaving.  I  knew  that 
there  was  something  funnyabout  the  stowingof  that  cargo." 

"Don't  they  say  whom  the  arms  are  for,  sir?"  timidly 
questioned  the  mate. 

"No,  sir,  it,  they  don't.    These  ow-ners  never  tell 

you  anything.  Well,  orders  must  be  obeyed,  or  we'll  lose 
our  berths.  Take  these  charts  to  the  chart-room  and  alter 
our  course  according  to  instructions.  Tomorrow  I  shall 
have  to  speak  to  the  crew." 

Simmons  made  his  departure  and  the  captain  threw  him- 
self on  his  bunk,  wondering  meanwhile  what  this  business 
was  all  about,  why  he  had  not  before  been  confided  in,  and 
what  w  ere  the  orders  that  he  was  to  receive  at  Tsien-tang. 
Whom  the  arms  were  for  he  did  not  care.  He  knew  that  on 
this  island  some  fight  was  always  taking  place  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  and  he  was  not  concerned  as  to 
w  hich  side  was  victorious. 

"Oh,  to  the  devil  with  owners  and  revolutions!  The 
future  will  take  care  of  itself."  With  which  exclamation  he 
turned  over  and  slept. 

Three  days  had  passed,  and  now  the  fourth  night  out  the 
Shanghai  was  carefully  feeling  her  way  through  the  narrow- 
inlet  to  Tsien-tang.  Fifteen  thousand  feet  above  her,  still 
illuminated  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  snow'y 
summit  of  Mukang  Shang  (Mount  Morrison)  stood  out 
from  the  surrounding  darkness.  Below  all  was  hidden  in 
the  inky  blackness  of  the  Eastern  night.  Suddenly,  with  a 
hissing  roar,  the  decks  and  upperworks  of  the  Shanghai 
w  ere  seen  in  a  flash  of  light  as  a  rocket  blazed  its  way  across 
the  heavens.  Almost  immediately  it  was  answered  by  two 
green  flares  from  the  shore.  Then  at  half  speed,  with  all 
lights  dimmed,  the  steamer  slowrly  edged  into  the  little 
harbor,  w^here  she  wras  met  by  some  half-dozen  dhows, 
which  crowded  her  from  every  side.  She  came  to  a  stop, 
and  her  anchor,  with  a  heavy  plunge,  sought  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  bay. 

Chugging  impatiently,  a  fussy  little  steam  launch,  filled 
with  men  in  uniform,  came  alongside  the  Shanghai.  A  rope 
ladder  was  lowered  from  the  main  deck,  and  the  fat,  gold- 
laced  Japanese  generals  clambered  up,  puffing  and  grunting 
like  so  many  pigs.  Once  on  deck,  they  lined  up  and  saluted 
Captain  Saunders,  who  was  standing  ready  to  receive  them. 
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One  of  them,  taller  than  his  fellows  by  a  head,  stepped  for- 
ward with  an  exclamation, 
launders!  of  all  men!' ' 

"By  Jove,"  said  the  captain,  "it's  Banks.  Where  on 
earth  did  you  spring  from?  I  haven't  seen  you  since  the 
mutiny  on  the  Pekin." 

"Yes,  and  meanwhile  I've  been  fighting  for  every  country 
in  the  East,  and  now  I  am  the  Bhudda-general  of  this  balmy 
bunch  of  patriots.  But  leave  all  this  till  afterwards.  I 
want  those  munitions  that  you've  got  on  board,  and  I  want 
them  quickly." 

The  crew  was  put  to  work,  a  donkey  engine  was  started, 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  all  the  contraband  arms  in 
Hold  Number  One,  had  been  transported  to  the  waiting 
dhows  and  taken  ashore.  But  not  even  then  did  the  old 
shipmates  find  a  chance  to  talk,  for  suddenly  the  wireless 
began  to  crackle,  and  when  it  ceased  the  operator  rushed  up 
to  the  captain  and  handed  him  a  message: 

"From  the  owners,  sir,"  he  said.  The  skipper  silently 
read  the  message,  which  was  in  code,  and  frowned.  Then 
he  reread  it  aloud: 

"Government  has  found  out,  and  Chinese  gunboat  is  on 
your  trail.  Blow  up  Shanghai  if  necessary.  If  captured, 
evidence  would  ruin  firm." 

The  "old  man's"  aspect  changed;  he  was  no  longer  a 
commander  running  the  blockade  and  getting  a  thrill  out  of 
it;  he  was  now  fighting  for  his  life  and,  what  was  more,  his 
ship.   He  spun  on  his  heel  and  shouted  orders: 

"Every  man  below  and  get  up  steam!  Banks,  go  ashore 
and  take  your  men  with  you.  Mr.  McCreery,  get  a  gun  and 
make  those  stokers  stoke." 

Luckily  there  was  enough  pressure  in  the  boilers  for  an 
immediate  start.  With  ever-increasing  speed,  the  big  ship 
backed  out  of  the  inlet,  and,  once  clear  of  its  narrow  mouth, 
swung  her  bows  about  and  headed  for  a  cluster  of  islands, 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  where  her  skipper  knew  she 
could  remain  hidden  indefinitely. 

The  Shanghai  steamed  all  night  at  full  speed,  covering 
some  ninety-six  miles.  As  the  sun  rose,  Captain  Saunders, 
scanning  the  horizon,  made  out  a  distant  smudge  of  smoke, 
which  rapidly  evolved  itself  into  a  Chinese  gunboat,  coming 
on  at  a  terrific  rate  and  quickly  overtaking  the  unfortunate 
steamer.  Because  he  had  no  intention  of  surrender,  the 
skipper  ordered  Simmons  to  superintend  the  mounting  of  a 
five-pounder,  kept  for  just  such  emergencies,  aft,  where  it 
could  most  easily  be  trained  upon  the  enemy. 

When  the  gunboat  was  within  two  miles  she  began  to 
open  fire,  her  first  shots  falling  a  few  hundred  yards  astern 
and  doing  no  particular  damage.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, she  got  the  range  and  then  the  shells  burst  thick  and 
fast,  wrecking  a  funnel  and  the  greater  part  of  the  super- 
structure, and  killing  two  men,  not  to  mention  wounding 
several  others.  All  the  time  the  distance  lessened,  until  the 
Chinese  were  firing  at  almost  point  blank  range.  Then,  and 


then  only,  did  Captain  Saunders  give  the  word  to  fire,  but 
unhappily,  the  glancing  shots  of  the  five-pounder  had  small 
effect  on  the  steel  plates  of  the  swiftly  onrushing  enemy. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  save 
the  Shanghai  from  utter  destruction  and  her  crew  from 
death,  Simmons  had  one  of  those  ideas  which  come  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  which,  when  they  do  come,  make  geniuses  of  us 
all.  "Why  not  shoot  close  to  her  stern,  sir,"  he  said,  "on 
the  chance  of  disabling  her  by  wrecking  her  rudder?' ' 

His  idea  was  enthusiastically  acclaimed,  and  the  hopeful 
crew  trained  their  gun  on  the  stern  of  the  Chinaman.  The 
range  once  found,  he  began  to  get  a  taste  of  his  own  med- 
icine. The  first  shell  burst  abaft  the  stern  turret,  the 
second  in  the  water  beneath  the  overhang,  putting  the 
rudder  completely  out  of  commission.  Uncontrolled,  the 
gunboat  swung  around  almost  broadside-on  (that  was  in 
1890,  before  the  day  of  twin  screws).  Simmons  and  his 
squad  cheered  as  if  a  victory  had  already  been  won  and 
fired  shell  after  shell  at  the  perfect  target  directly  before 
them.  The  first  few  shots  did  no  harm,  but  after  a  con- 
tinual hammering  in  one  spot,  the  plates  began  to  buckle 
and  finally  gave  in,  only  to  blow  outward  as  the  last 
missile  penetrated,  and  found  its  berth  in  the  magazine. 

The  water  poured  into  the  gaping  hole  and  when  it 
reached  the  engine  room  the  boilers  exploded  with  a  thun- 
derous detonation.  In  fifteen  minutes  all  that  remained  of 
that  saucy  little  gunboatwas  a  sparor  twoand  several  figures 
feebly  struggling  in  the  water.  Immediately  boats  were 
lowered,  and  all  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  craft  picked  up 
and  carried  to  the  Shanghaiwhere  they  received  every  possible 
attention,  for  Captain  Saunders  had  not  sunk  the  Chinese 
boat  in  any  spirit  of  hatred,  but  merely  in  self-defense. 

In  a  few  days  the  promised  shelter  of  the  islands  was 
reached,  and  the  staunch  old  freighter  was  run  ashore  on  a 
sandy  spot  where  her  crew  gutted  her  from  stem  to  stern, 
leaving  only  an  empty  shell  of  what  once  had  been  one  of 
the  fastest  boats  of  her  type  in  the  East.  Her  strippings 
were  used  to  build  little  huts  and  cottages,  because  her 
skipper  knew  that  should  he  return  to  civilization,  he  would 
be  delivered  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  his  cowardly 
owners,  who  would  permit  any  crime,  however  dastardly, 
in  order  to  save  their  oily  skins.  So  he  established  a  colony 
and  appointed  himself  governor,  and  as  far  as  I  know  he  is 
there  yet. 

The  story  was  told  me  by  Banks,  who,  outlawed  by  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  that  he  had  instigated,  had  him- 
self taken  shelter  with  his  old-time  friend  and  shipmate,  but 
naturally  had  soon  wearied  of  the  former's  now  calm  and 
placid  form  of  life.  Thereupon  being  of  a  restless  and  in- 
ventive disposition,  he  disguised  as  a  fisherman  and  sailed 
to  the  mainland  whence  he  took  passage  to  Frisco,  where  he 
is  even  now  residing,  always  on  the  lookout  for  danger  and 
adventure,  and  seldom  satisfied  when  he  finds  it. 

Dou(a.As  C.  Fox 
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YOU  all  know  those  fall  days  of  mid-November;  the 
air  clear  and  cold,  a  bright  sun  overhead,  and  the 
stripped  trees  outlined  against  the  blue  sky  like 
gigantic  silhouettes.  It  was  on  such  a  day  as  this  that 
Bartlet  was  to  meet  her  old  rival  Springhurst,  to  decide  the 
supremacy  of  the  gridiron.  This  struggle  was  doubly  im- 
portant, as  the  two  teams  had  fought  to  a  scoreless  tie  the 
preceding  year. 

Jimmy  Wilson  stepped  out  of  the  dining  hall  and  started 
leisurely  for  the  dressing  room.  Jimmy  was  in  his  Senior 
year,  and  was  a  substitute  quarterback  on  the  football 
team.  While  walking  over  to  the  gym,  Jimmy  was  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  chances  that  he  had  of  getting  into  the 
game.  He  would  probably  remain  on  the  bench  the  entire 
game,  unless  the  Blue  led  by  a  very  large  score,  in  which 
case  he  might  get  a  chance  to  earn  his  coveted  "B".  Luck 
was  against  him;  it  wasn't  that  he  was  not  a  very  good 
player,  but  the  fact  that  Captain  Dickerman  also  played 
quarter,  that  caused  Jimmy  to  think  that  his  chances  were 
small. 

Upon  entering  the  dressing  room  he  was  aware  that  the 
usual  bantering  was  not  going  on.  Even  Murphy,  the 
humorous  little  end,  was  quiet.  All  the  players  spoke  to 
him,  but  it  wasn't  with  the  usual  liveliness. 

He  dressed  slowly  with  the  rest  of  the  team  and  then 
went  out  on  the  field  amid  the  cheers  of  the  whole  school. 
There  a  wonderful  sight  met  his  gaze.  All  the  stands  were  a 
riot  of  color,  but  on  one  side  of  the  field  the  blue  of  Bartlet 
predominated,  while  opposite  the  red  of  Springhurst  prevailed. 

After  each  player  had  been  cheered,  the  game  started,  and 
Jimmy  took  his  place  on  the  bench  as  he  had  anticipated. 

Bartlet  had  won  the  toss,  and  the  blue-jerseyed 
players  scattered  all  over  the  upper  end  of  the  field, 
the  whistle  blew,  and  the  contest  was  on.  Norris,  the 
Bartlet  fullback,  received  the  ball  and  succeeded  in  rushing 
it  to  his  own  thirty-yard  line.  After  a  series  of  line  plunges 
the  Blue  players  made  first  down.  The  stands  cheered 
loudly;  it  had  been  a  good  start. 

The  game  proceeded  slowly  with  neither  team  getting 
within  scoring  distance  of  the  other's  goal.  At  the  end  of 
the  half  the  coach  called  the  team  together.  As  soon  as;  they 
were  all  gathered  around  him,  he  started  on  his  rampage. 

"Why  in  blazes  can't  you  play  football?"  he  burst  out. 
"You  all  act  like  a  bunch  of  debutantes!  What's  the 
trouble?' ' 

This  last  was  fired  at  Captain  Dickerman.  Dickerman, 
as  he  had  no  reasonable  answer  to  give,  remained  silent. 

"Another  thing,"  the  coach  added,  after  he  had  cooled 
down  a  bit,  "watch  out  for  that  left  end.  He  is  the  dirtiest 
player  that  I  think  I  have  ever  seen." 


The  second  half  started,  but  there  were  no  bright  spots 
until  the  middle  of  the  third  quarter,  when  the  sons  of 
Bartlet  carried  the  ball  to  the  Crimson's  fifteen-yard  line. 
It  looked  as  if  Bartlet  would  score,  but  with  it  third  down 
and  nine  to  go  Dickerman  tried  a  foward  pass.  The  pass 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  completed  until  a  Springhurst  end 
leaped  from  nowhere  and  seized  the  pigskin,  and  started  on 
a  run  that  ended  on  the  Blue's  ten-yard  line. 

The  Crimson  was  due  to  score  and  score  it  did.  A 
neat  dropkick  changed  the  figures  on  the  scoreboard  to 
3-0.  The  quarter  ended  without  either  side  endangering 
the  other's  goal. 

To  Jimmy,  sitting  on  the  sidelines,  it  was  torture.  He 
simply  itched  to  get  into  the  game.  A  substitute  tackle  that 
was  seated  next  to  him,  turned  and  said,  "Do  you  think 
that  the  coach  will  use  many  subs?' ' 

"I  hardly  think  so,  unless  we  take  the  lead,"  replied 
Jimmy. 

"And  that  chance  looks  pretty  hopeless  now,"  continued 
the  tackle. 

"You  haven't  won  your  letter  either,  have  you?"  in- 
quired Jimmy. 

"No,  and  I  don't  see  much  chance  of  getting  it  this  year 
either,  but  I  hope  to  next  year  as  both  tackles  are  graduat- 
ing this  spring,"  answered  Jack. 

"Well,  you  have  the  advantage  over  me  there,  because 
to-day  is  my  last  chance."  He  spoke  with  some  degree  of 
sadness,  as  his  chief  ambition  for  the  past  year  had  been 
to  carry  away  his  "B". 

"  I  wish  you  luck,"  said  Jack. 

Here  the  conversation  was  dropped  as  both  became 
absorbed  in  the  game. 

Shortly  after  the  last  quarter  had  started,  time  out  was 
called,  and  a  doctor  was  summoned  onto  the  field.  Spring- 
hurst's  left  end  had  done  his  work.  Captain  Dickerman  had 
had  his  ankle  sprained,  and  would  be  unable  to  play  the 
rest  of  the  game.  He  hobbled  off  the  field,  supported  by 
two  team-mates.  When  he  reached  the  bench  he  was 
cheered  loudly. 

The  impossible  had  happened;  he  would  play  after  all, 
thought  Jimmy.  Just  then  the  coach  called  Jimmy  to  him 
and  said,  "Go  in  there,  Wilson,  and  do  your  best;  that  is  all 
we  can  ask." 

Snatching  a  headgear  from  the  ground,  Jimmy  rushed 
onto  the  field  and  reported  to  the  referee.  By  means  of  end 
runs  Bartlet  made  first  down.  The  crowd  cheered;  there 
was  still  some  hope.  Slowly  but  surely  Jimmy  worked  the 
ball  down  to  the  twenty-five-yard  line. 

Already  some  people  were  going  out  at  the  gates, 
thinking  that  the  game  was  over  as  far  as  the  score  was 
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concerned.  Theirs  was  the  natural  judgment  as  there 
were  only  two  more  minutes  of  play. 

The  supporters  of  Bartlet  suddenly  went  wild  when  the 
ball,  after  a  long  pass  from  the  fullback,  settled  into 
Jimmy's  waiting  arms.  He  raced  for  the  goal  line,  and  as 
there  was  only  one  opposing  player  between  him  and  the 
last  white  line  his  hopes  were  high.  He  crossed  one  white 
line  after  another  until  there  was  only  one  more  to  cross, 
the  goal  line. 

The  opposing  back  was  close  behind  him.   Just  as  he  felt 


arms  encircling  his  legs,  the  goal  appeared,  and  with  a 
final  plunge  that  carried  him  over  the  line,  he  fell,  tackled 
from  behind  as  the  whistle  blew. 

But  the  whistle  continued  to  blow,  and  did  not  stop. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  into  the  laughing  face  of  his  room- 
mate, who  was  crossing  the  room  to  turn  off  the  alarm 
clock.  Then  he  discovered  the  cause  of  his  room-mate's 
mirth.  He  was  on  the  floor,  holding  his  pillow  tightly  to 
him,  while  the  blankets  had  become  entangled  around  his 
feet  as  he  fell  from  the  bed.  W.  T.  K.,  Jr. 


YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL 


IT  was  early  autumn,  and  the  Indian  summer  of  New 
England  had  just  set  in.  The  football  candidates 
were  just  beginning  their  long  grind,  and  there  was  to 
be  no  respite  before  the  twentieth  of  November,  when  the 
Blue  and  Green  elevens  of  Albertson  and  Hampshire  Col- 
leges met  in  their  annual  struggle.  The  outlook  for  Albert- 
son  was  quite  encouraging,  although  there  were  only  three 
letter  men  back  from  the  team  of  the  year  before.  These 
three  men  were  the  captain,  Robinson,  who  played  end, 
Adams,  the  heavy  center,  and  Gettson,  one  of  the  halfbacks. 

As  the  players  were  divided  into  squads,  the  kickers  and 
backfield  men  together,  and  the  linesmen  apart  from  the 
others,  many  new  faces  were  seen  among  them.  The  squad 
was  not  large,  and,  after  the  final  cut,  consisted  of  only  about 
forty  men.  This  year  the  coach  had  a  hard  time  picking  the 
first  eleven  at  the  beginning,  as  there  were  so  many  new 
players.  Albertson  College  was  one  of  the  few  which  had, 
up  to  that  time,  adopted  the  freshman  rule,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  were  several  promising  members  of  the  last 
yen  's  freshman  team  who  had  been  ineligible  for  the  var- 
sity the  year  before,  out  for  the  varsity  this  year.  The  most 
promising  among  these  last  named  were  Andrews,  who 
played  tackle,  Hall  and  Davis,  who  had  played  guard  to- 
gether on  the  same  preparatory  school  team,  and  Hobson, 
the  freshman  line-plunger. 

The  first  eleven  picked  by  Coach  Thomson  consisted  of 
the  afore-mentioned  players,  and  several  new  men  out  for 
the  varsity  for  the  first  time.  The  schedule  mapped  out  for 
the  team  was  an  average  one,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  stu- 
dent body  was  not  lacking.  The  eleven  won  its  first  three 
games  with  ease,  by  the  scores  of  26-0,  14-0,  and  29-3. 
The  development  of  the  team  progressed  rapidly,  and  while 
reports  from  the  rival  camp  indicated  a  good  team,  there 
also,  whatever  advantage  there  was  to  be  gained  by  com- 
paring scores  was,  by  the  natural  bias  of  the  average  college 
student,  construed  to  favor  Albertson.    So  far,  only  one 


team  had  been  played  by  both  of  the  rivals.  That  team  was 
the  Westland  Institute,  which  had  been  beaten  by  Albert- 
son  in  the  first  game  of  the  season,  26-0,  and  which  had  lost 
to  Hampshire  by  the  score  of  33-2. 

When  the  season  was  half  over,  Albertson  had  won  all 
four  of  its  games,  all  of  which  had  been  with  comparatively 
easy  opponents,  and  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  schedule 
was  still  before  them.  Barton  University  had  been  sched- 
uled for  a  game  at  their  big  stadium,  and  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  heavier  and  more  experienced  team 
from  the  larger  university  would  win.  The  big  team  had 
only  scheduled  the  game  as  a  workout  for  their  team  in 
preparation  for  their  big  games,  and  so  there  were  not  very 
many  people  in  the  stadium  when  the  two  teams  took  the 
field.  However,  the  handful  that  attended  the  game  saw 
one  of  the  bitterest  fights  ever  fought  on  that  gridiron,  and 
at  the  end,  the  best  that  the  big  Crimson  team  could  do  was, 
to  tie  their  opponents  6-6.  It  was  a  very  well  played  game, 
and  therewas  not  much  fumbling,  but  the  Barton  team  were 
caught  completely  off  their  guard,  and  their  rivals  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  that  point.  The  whole  football 
world  was  given  a  shock,  and  the  welcome  accorded  the 
tired  Blue  players  when  they  reached  Albertson  was  hardly- 
less  vociferous  than  if  they  had  beaten  Hampshire.  Hamp- 
shire also  had  good  luck  that  day,  and  had  scored  on  the 
championship  Hallen  University  team.  This  gave  their 
football  stock  a  considerable  boost. 

Each  in  turn  won  their  next  two  games,  and  at  last  there 
remained  only  one  game  to  play  before  the  historic  rivals 
met.  In  this  game  Albertson  had  a  walkaway,  the  score 
being  54-0  when  the  game  ended,  but  their  opponents  of  the 
next  Saturday  were  having  tough  breaks,  and  only  pulled 
through  by  the  c  lose  score  of  21-18.  The  winning  field  goal 
had  been  kicked  by  Ambers,  a  tackle,  from  the  l  went > -five- 
yard  strip.  The  Ruggets  team,  whom  Hampshire  had 
played,  had  been  very  much  underestimated,  and  it  had  re- 
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quired  the  entire  strength  of  the  Green  team  to  secure  a 
victory. 

As  the  day  of  the  big  game  approached,  the  bet- 
ting was  in  favor  of  Albertson,  as  the  Hampshire  team 
had  done  the  unexpected  the  previous  Saturday.  The 
Albertson  team,  however,  realized  that  the  game  was  to  be 
no  easy  one,  and  they  were  far  from  being  overconfident. 
In  fact  they  were  just  the  opposite,  for  too  often  had  the 
"under  dog"  come  from  underneath  and  won.  The  game 
was  to  be  on  Saturday,  and  all  week  long  there  were  several 
coaches  and  old  graduates  out  on  the  field  helping  Coach 
Thomson.  The  time  of  the  contest  was  2:15,  and  as  early 
as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  people  began  arriving  for 
the  afternoon's  game. 

At  half  past  one  all  the  seats  were  taken,  and  the  stands, 
seating  about  12,000,  were  completely  filled.  Everybody 
was  in  a  good  humor,  as  football  crowds  always  are,  and 
they  waited  with  some  impatience  for  the  teams  to  come 
out.  The  Albertson  squad  came  on  the  field  first,  and  they 
were  soon  spread  over  the  turf  warming  up.  They  were 
greeted  with  a  salvo  of  cheers,  but  the  applause  was  nearly 
deafening  when  the  green-clad  gridders  appeared  and 
calmly  went  through  the  usual  preliminary  warm-up. 

At  2:12,  the  two  captains,  accompanied  by  the  officials, 
met  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and  the  customary  coin  was 
tossed.  Robinson  of  Albertson  won,  and  the  Hampshire 
captain,  French,  summoned  his  men  out  to  kick  off. 
Promptly  at  2:15,  the  green-stockinged  center  of  Hamp- 
shire, sent  the  ball  far  down  the  field  to  the  waiting  Blue 
players.  On  the  very  first  play,  the  Albertson  quarterback 
called  for  a  forward  pass,  and  to  the  immense  surprise  of 
everyone,  it  worked,  Captain  Robinson,  on  the  receiving 
end,  making  ten  yards  with  the  ball  before  he  was  downed. 
Soon  it  was  again  first  down,  for  the  Blue  backs  had  plunged 
twelve  yards  in  three  plays.  Onward  down  the  field  went 
the  ball,  and  just  five  minutes  after  the  game  started,  the 
Albertson  captain  went  over  for  a  touchdown.  The  quarter- 
back kicked  the  goal  after  the  touchdown. 

Again  the  Hampshire  center  kicked  off,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Green  team  would  go  to  pieces,  as  they  had 
been  scored  upon  so  early  in  the  game.  However,  they  held 
the  Blue  team  so  well  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  kick 
from  their  own  thirty-two-yard  line.  The  ball  see-sawed 
back  and  forth  for  the  rest  of  the  period,  neither  team  being 
able  to  get  more  than  twenty  yards  at  a  time  without  losing 
the  ball.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  was: 
Albertson  7,  Hampshire  0,  and  the  ball  was  on  the  Hamp- 
shire thirty-five-yard  line.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  more 
minutes  the  ball  was  still  near  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
the  score  the  same. 


The  teams  trooped  off  to  the  locker  rooms  at  the  end  of 
the  half,  and  those  in  the  stands  contented  themselves  by 
listening  to  the  student  bodies  of  both  institutions  cheering 
and  singing.  At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  ten  minutes  of 
rest,  both  teams  trotted  back  on  the  field,  and  the  second 
half  was  quickly  started. 

The  first  few  plays  proved  that  the  Green  eleven  had  had 
a  sudden  change  of  mind,  and  had  decided  to  do  something. 
The  Albertson  left  tackle  had  kicked  off  to  Hampshire,  and 
the  Hampshire  quarterback  had  run  the  ball  back  about 
twenty  yards  to  his  forty-yard  line.  From  there  the  Green 
team  advanced  toward  the  goal  line,  not  making  any  sensa- 
tional runs,  but  just  plugging  along,  and  after  ten  minutes 
were  down  knocking  at  the  Albertson  goal.  The  Blue 
fought  hard,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  First  the  quarter  would 
take  the  ball  around  the  end,  and  then  one  of  the  halfbacks 
would  go  off  tackle,  always  for  a  slight  gain.  At  length  it 
was  first  down  on  the  Albertson  twelve-yard  line.  The  de- 
fenders dug  their  cleats  in,  and  held  the  first  time,  but  the 
fighting  Green  team  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  the  ball  went 
over  in  two  more  plays.  The  teams  lined  up  on  the  ten- 
yard  line,  and  the  fullback  told  the  quarterback  just  how 
to  hold  the  ball  for  the  place  kick.  Then  the  ball  came  back 
to  the  quarter,  who  fumbled.  A  green-jerseyed  player  was 
at  the  ball  instantly,  and  the  runner  who  got  it  went  through 
the  center  of  the  line,  while  everyone  was  trying  to  block 
the  kick,  for  the  one  point  necessary  to  tie  the  game. 

Again  the  ball  was  kicked  off,  and  again  the  Green  team 
marched  toward  the  Blue  goal.  The  quarter  was  then 
called,  and  the  teams  shifted  positions.  The  Green  team 
kept  pounding  at  the  Albertson  line,  while  their  laboring 
opponents  tried  to  stem  the  onslaught.  The  advance  was 
considerably  slower  this  time,  and  there  was  about  five 
minutes  time  left  to  play  when  the  Green  eleven  reached  the 
fifteen-yard  line.  There  was  a  conference  back  of  the 
Hampshire  line,  and  a  new  quarterback  raced  on  the  field. 
They  had  determined  to  try  the  same  thing  that  had  won 
for  them  the  week  before.  Ambers  was  called  back,  and  a 
mound  of  dirt  made  ready.  The  new  quarterback  barked 
the  signals:  "64-12-49-26."  Back  came  the  ball;  up  stepped 
the  kicker,  and  he  brought  his  leg  forward.  Crack!  Every- 
body looked  to  see  where  the  ball  had  gone.  It  was  not  in 
the  air,  but  in  the  clutch  of  the  tired  and  battle-scarred 
Robinson,  and  he  was  sprinting  as  fast  as  he  could  toward 
the  Hampshire  goal.  He  had  blocked  the  kick,  and  then  re- 
covered the  ball.  He  was  tired,  and  it  was  only  his  great 
start  that  saved  him.  Down  the  sidelines  he  went,  and  at 
last  crossed  the  goal  line  as  several  would-be  tacklers  threw 
themselves  at  him.  He  had  turned  impending  defeat  into 
victory.  M.  Hay 
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THE  BLUE  INVASION 


A GUTTERING  candle  was  flickering,  its  last  rays 
dimly  lighting  a  few  inches  of  the  close  air  heavy 
with  smoke  and  the  fumes  of  alcohol. 
Huddled  in  a  chair  by  the  light  on  the  table  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  motionless  except  for  one  finger  which  idly 
toyed  with  the  stem  of  a  wine  glass  overturned  among  a  few 
torn  fragments  of  scented  note-paper. 

Out  of  the  shadow  danced  a  little  white  moth.  Dazzled, 
it  fluttered  for  the  candle  flame.  It  revelled  in  its  short 
moment  of  passionate  ecstasy,  then,  singed  and  broken, 
tumbled  down. 

The  man  eyed  it  dully  for  a  moment,  then,  "What  fools 
moths  are,"  he  muttered. 

R.  S.  Willis,  Jr. 


Britisher:  I  say,  old  top,  who  won  the  world's  series? 
American:  The  Yankees. 

Britisher:  Naturally,  I  — er  —  knew  that,  but  what  was 
the  name  of  the  blooming  club? 


Bewhiskered  Gent:  Are  you  going  to  Harvard  next 
fall,  my  lad? 

Youth:  No,  sir;  B.  U. 

Bewhiskered  Gent:  My  dear  boy,  I  graduated  in  '88. 

—  Lampoon 


Lui:  I  was  reading  that  the  Duke  of  Hanover  had 
twelve  wives. 

Flo:  Well,  1  never  did  trust  those  Dartmouth  fellows, 
anyway.  —  Williams  Purple  Cow 


THE  PAPER-CUTTER 

'Why  are  you  mailing  all  those  empty  envelopes?" 
'I'm  cutting  classes  in  a  correspondence  school." 


"Where  there's  smoke,"  said  the  prof.,  as  he  opened  the 
door  from  which  a  suspicious  smell  issued,  "there's  (some 
one)  fire(d)." 
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"Here,  the  fare  is  a  dollar  and  you've  only 
paid  me  twenty-five  cents." 
"Well,  isn't  this  the  quarterdeck?" 


He  thought  he'd  surely  make  a  hit 
When  for  his  photograph  she  prayed. 

"Out  when  this  calls,"  she  wrote  on  it, 
And  gave  it  to  the  maid. 


Stude :  And  how  did  you  receive  your 
wounds? 

Stewed :  Well,  you  shee,  I  walksh  in  (hie) 
where  they  keep  th'  el'vator,  only  it  washn't 
in,  and  while  I  wash  decidin'  (hie)  whether 
to  go  up  and  cash  it  or  go  down  and  wait 
for  it,  or  go  without  it,  the  dang  (hie)  shing 
came  past. 


THE  ANNOYING  HAT 

MR.  J.  Gillingwater  Cotton  finished  writing  his 
signature,  blotted  it,  and  tore  out  the  last  of  the 
eighteen  checks  he  had  signed  that  morning. 
Under  my  guidance,  he,  originally  a  country  bumpkin  with 
no  taste  at  all,  was  outfitting  himself,  for  he  had  inherited 
forty  million  dollars. 

"Stop,  Joe,"  said  I.  "You're  still  lacking  just  one  thing. 
Get  some  decent  hats,  and  stop  wearing  that  horror  you 
have  on."  Mr.  Cotton  clung  to  the  last  vestige  of  his 
bucolic  beginning  tenaciously,  but  finally  came  with  me. 
When  I  had  covered  his  head  in  the  latest  style,  we  walked 
out  of  the  shop. 

I  was  talking  absent-mindedly,  and  we  had  gone  three 
blocks  before  I  discovered  that  I  still  had  the  old  hat  in 
my  hand.  Good  Lord,  how  was  I  to  dispose  of  it .J  I  dropped 
it  into  the  first  rubbish-receiver  we  came  to;  promptly  a 
small  boy  came  running  after  me  with  the  offending  head- 
gear, demanding  a  dime  for  finding  and  returning  it.  I 
tried  to  give  it  to  him,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it. 

Next  I  hung  the  thing  upon  a  lamp-post,  but  the  wind 
blew  it  right  back  at  me.  I  cast  it  into  the  gutter,  and  a 
policeman  officiously  handed  it  to  me.  I  presented  it  to  a 
beggar,  who  replied  that  he  was  sorry,  but  it  was  much  too 
big. 

Finally  I  thrust  the  hat  into  a  mail-box  and  passed  on 
with  Mr.  Cotton,  satisfied  that  it  was  disposed  of. 

About  a  week  later  Mr.  Cotton  said  very  jubilantly  that 
he  was  expecting  that  some  of  the  choicest  products  of 
his  farm  would  come  to  him  that  day  by  mail.  Presently 
the  Parcel-Post  truck  arrived  and  delivered  a  package. 


"I'll  open  it,  Joe,"  said  I,  and  so  I  did.    My  horror  was 
immense  when,  undoing  the  wrappings,  I  disclosed  the  vile 
old  hat,  which,  as  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  had  pasted 
into  it  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  words: 
"Joseph  G.  Cotton 
Sunnyside  Farm, 
Muchgauk,  Me." 


Surgeon:  Poor  man,  you  certainly  have  been  shot  up. 
Victim  :  Yes,  I  had  so  many  holes  bored  through  me  that 
the  men  behind  complained  of  the  draft. 


"Yes,"  said  the  captain  of  the  Mah  Jongg  Team,  after 
the  letter  game,  "it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  eight 
points." 


Returned  Traveler:  Yes,  I  enjoyed  Italy,  but  in 
Venice  the  sewers  were  all  stopped  up  and  we  had  to  go 
around  in  boats. 


The  poets  sing 
Concerning  spring 
And  say  the  bird 
Is  on  the  wing. 

Upon  my  word, 
That  is  absurd ; 
Because  the  wing 
Is  on  the  bird. 
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Victim :  Hey,  that  wasn't  the  tooth  I 
wanted  pulled. 

Dentist:  Calm  yourself.  I'm  coming 
to  it. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 


Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

FifthAvenue  &  37- Street 
New  York 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
\4EW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING:  TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON 

Telephone  Beach  4743 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS: 

Complete  Outfittings  for  Every  Occasion 
Ready  made  or  to  Measure 
For  Day  or  Evening  Wear 
For  Travel,  Motor  or  Outdoor  Sport 

English  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Hosiery 
Fine  Boots  and  Shoes,  Hats  and  Caps 
Trunks,  Valises,  Rugs,  etc. 

Send  for  "  Comparisons" 


THE    LITTLE  BUILDING 

In  our  Sales-Rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  we  can  serve  customers  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  can  in  our  New 
York  Store 


THE  BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON  - 

COPLEY  SQUARE  *&S^s?=Z 

LC  PRIOR.  THE  LENOX 


When  in  Boston 


You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Near  every- 
thing worth  while.  Meet  your  college  friends 
here. 

• —  The  Egyptian  Room  • — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


7/ie  BRUNSWICK 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


7he  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


She:  Who  is  that  man  wearing  a  black  robe?  Is  he  a 
chimney  sweep? 

He:  Naw,  he's  a  Ku  Klux  Klansman  from  Pittsburgh. 

—  Malteaser 


I  call  my  sweetie  Ketchup 
ficially  colored. 


she's  pure,  but  arti- 


THE  FORMALITIES 

Exhausted  Channel  Swimmer  {wading  to  shore) :  I 
have  just  swum  from  England. 

Blase  Official:  Your  passport,  M'sieur! 

—  Humorist  (London) 


Surgeon:  Your  minister  is  here  —  do  you  want  to  see 
him  before  we  begin  the  operation. 

Patient:  No,  sir;  I  don't  care  to  be  opened  with 
prayer.  —  Juggler 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

N  T.  Bartlett  &  Co. 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 

Poofegellers! 

Now  Open  For  Business 

Importers  of  English  Books 

Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 

This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 

P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  7  years 

Mother:  The  kid  will  be  wearing  long  pants  soon. 
Father:  It  won't  be  long. 

Mother:  Why  do  you  always  disagree  with  me? 

—  Record 

P /ittfh-         you  take  pride  in 

i^.rjZMi^^         your  feet  don't  forget 
J/Q£&^                the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
'R       P'tal  is  the  place  to  go 
/         ^^^^^               q       when  in  need  of  shoe 
•  Jv              K       repairing  or  new  shoes. 
L                                           0       Consult  our  agents  on 
i.;"^     \:\_^                        X       the  Hill.     They  will 
^Rb|^.'  '^^>4!L.^^v       n        call  and  deliver  your 
^^■g^>.  .            °         '\      Ji  shoes. 

She  wept  bitterly  as  she  jogged  the  hook  on  the  public 
telephone. 

CPJ              \   H.  E.  MILLER 

^§53&2fo                          ^^^tS^^>*T—  *  Proprietor 

"Hello?" 

"Hello?" 

"You    nasty    thing,"   she   sobbed.     "I    want  my 
m- m -money  back.    Harold  won't  s-s-speak  to  m-m-me. ' ' 

ANDOVER 

Seal   Pins,   Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 

"Jack  kissed  me  last  night." 
"How  many  times?" 

"I  came  to  confess,  not  to  boast." —  Brown  Jug 

A.  F.  RIVARD 

The  Andover  Jeweler 

L  P.  HOLLANDER  CO. 


EST.  1848 


Importers  and 
Makers  of 

DISTINCTIVE  CLOTHES 
for  YOUNG  MEN 

SPECIALISTS  in  OUTFITTINGS 
for  Academy  or  College  Wear 

Moderate  Prices 

MEN'S  STORES  SEPARATE  ENTRANCES 

214  BOYLSTON  ST.  52  PARK  SQ. 

BOSTON 


THE  PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application. 


John  M.  Stewart 


Proprietor 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


Mr.  Steinheim :  Dot's  a  fne  poy  of  ours,  Rachel.  Doctor:  But  surely,   my  dear  man,   you  weren't 

Mrs.  S. :  Vat's  he  say?  so  mad  as  to  look  for  escaping  gas  with  a  match? 
Mr.  S. :  He  wrides  dot  he  iss  going  to  der  track-meet  Patient:  Well,  doctor,  it  was  a  safety  match! 

for  der  kvarter  and  der  halluf. —  Exchange  — The  Passing  Show  (London) 


Dick:  George  looks  like  a  more  than  usually  refined 
chap. 

Don:  Yes,  they  had  him  before  the  judge  for  speeding 
twice  last  week. 


"He  is  one  of  the  most  altruistic  men  I  know." 
"What  has  he  been  doing  now?" 

"He  spent  all  the  afternoon  telling  hair-raising  stories 
to  a  couple  of  bald  men. — Jack  o'  Lantern 


From  The  Phillipian:  "He  beat 


who  grad- 


uated from  Exeter  last  year  by  about  five  yards." 


WHO'S  AFRAID? 


One  night  at  a  theatre  some  scenery  took  fire  and  the 
smell  of  burning  alarmed  the  audience.  A  panic  seemed 
imminent,  when  a  comedian  appeared  on  the  stage. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "compose  your- 
selves.   There  is  no  danger." 

The  audience  did  not  seem  reassured. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  continued  the  comedian, 
rising  to  the  occasion,  "confound  it  all;  do  you  think  if 
there  was  any  danger  I'd  be  here?" 

The  panic  collapsed.  — Chicago  Daily  News 
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"F.  &  R.'s  Barley  Cristals  Breakfast  Cereals" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Cresco  Grits  Breakfast  Cereal" 

"F.  &  R.'s  Rolled  Wheat  Breakfast  Cereal" 

"F.  &  R.'s  White  Wheat  Tacle  Bran" 

These  noted  flours  and  cereals  are  now  on  sale  in  all  leading  fancy 
retail  grocery  stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.    Messrs.  A.  B.  Sutherland  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
carry  F.  6V  R.'s  Self  Rising  Whole  Wheat  Pancake  Flour  in  their 
grocery  department;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest 
pancakes  that  you  have  ever  eaten,  telephone  your  order  to 
them  at  once.    Descriptive  Circular,  Recipe  Book  and  Diet 
List  free  upon  request. 
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Come,  minstrels,  Strike  pe  up  a  merrp  tunc 
gnb  fitc  toe  to  the  greentooob  forest  fair; 
Jfor  there  beneath  the  light  of  guletibe  moon, 
lilhere  sfjroubeb  lies  the  toilp  fox's  lair, 
Co  cut  the  heart  from  olb  anb  massibe  peto 
Chat  stanbeth  on  the  ebge  of  tooobeb  glen. 
J£ut  list!   jfor  eben  noto  pe  hear  right  true 
Che  far  off  sounb  of  hounbs  anb  merrp  men, 
SUhicb  toell  pe  fenoto  to  Signal  clear  once  more 
Chep  bo  return  btctortous  from  the  chase. 
£>a  quit  pe  noto  the  saborp  hare  anb  hoar, 
Snb  come  pe,  heartp  toassatlers;  let's  haste 
Co  start  for  ponber  tooob  toitb  final  nog 
Chat  soon  toe  map  return  totth  stout  gulc  log. 
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EDITORIAL 


VACATION  is  here  at  last!  We  have  completed  the 
first  lap  of  our  annual  journey.  Some  of  us  have 
teen  more  successful  and  have  finished  with  honors 
of  various  kinds,  some  in  studies,  others  in  athletics.  Still 
others  have  wasted  their  time  and  opportunity,  and  their 
attempt  to  make  the  year  a  success  will  be  much  harder; 
just  as  a  runner  that  lags  too  far  behind  in  a  race,  thinking 
that  he  can  spurt,  and,  with  his  reserve  power,  win  the 
race.  Quite  often  he  is  mistaken  in  his  ability  to  spurt  and 
is  thus  left  out  of  the  competition,  a  loser,  simply  because  he 
had  loafed  at  the  early  stage,  overconfident  in  his  ability  to 


finish  strong.  Some  runners  do,  after  a  hard  struggle,  suc- 
ceed in  overcoming  the  handicap  of  a  poor  start  and  are  the 
more  admired  for  it  by  their  companions.  So  those  of  us 
that  have  made  a  poor  start  in  this  school  year  should  return 
prepared  to  win  out  by  hard  work  during  the  next  term. 

This  vacation  is  a  time  in  which  we  should  recuperate 
from  the  effects  of  our  work,  and  we  should  return  eager  for 
the  coming  work  and  activities  of  the  winter  term. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  The  Mirror  Board  wishes  to  extend 
to  you  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIR 


IT  was  eleven  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Piccadilly. 
A  light  layer  of  snow  which  had  fallen  earlier  in  the 
evening  deadened  the  sounds  of  footsteps  and  of 
traffic.  It  happened  just  as  the  clock  around  the  Circus 
were  chiming  out  the  hour.  Ginger,  so  called  because  of  his 
fiery  red  hair,  says  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  all  things  for 
him,  —  of  life,  love  and  happiness. 

It  occurred  without  any  of  the  preliminary  warnings  of 
guns,  searchlights,  and  bugles  that  were  customary  at  such 
times.  It  just  came.  It  exploded  with  a  shock  that  broke 
half  the  windows  in  London,  with  a  force  that  blew  Ginger 
across  the  street,  and  those  around  him  to  perdition.  It 
also  did  a  great  many  other  things  mostly  of  a  harmful 
nature,  which,  however,  do  not  concern  us. 

Only  several  minutes  later,  struggling  feebly  to  his  feet, 
did  Ginger  realize  that  he  was  alive.  He  grinned  as  the 
full  consciousness  of  it  dawned  on  him.  He  felt  that  he 
cared  much  more  for  life  now  with  the  shrapnel  of  his  ow  n 
guns  falling  around  him,  than  he  had  last  week  while 
straffing  a  German  munition  factory  from  a  height  of 


several  thousand  feet.  He  chuckled  at  the  thought  of 
this,  then  ducked  and  ran  for  shelter  as  fifty  yards  up  the 
street  another  five  hundred  pound  bomb  dealt  out  death  and 
destruction.  Immediately  after  the  explosion  he  heard  a 
faint  cry  behind  him  and  looking  around  saw  a  girl,  almost 
a  child,  hurled  to  the  pavement  by  a  group  of  panic- 
stricken  laborers,  who  in  their  terror  were  running  madly 
about,  a  danger  to  themselves  and  everyone  else.  In  a 
moment  he  was  at  her  side,  and  picking  her  up  as  if  she  were 
an  infant,  he  carried  her  quickly  to  the  nearest  doorway, 
where  he  gently  seated  her  on  the  marble  head  of  a  very 
ferocious-looking  lion. 

Demurely  she  smiled  her  thanks,  and  reaching  tor  her 
bag  which  she  had  held  with  a  marvelous  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose throughout  the  recent  melee,  she  deftly  powdered  her 
nose. 

"Is  that  better"  she  questioned. 

Ginger  smiled  in  reply,  and  obeying  a  sudden  impulse, 
lirnl  over  and  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  lips;  his  nose  in  the 
process  rapidly  losing  its  former  ruddy  hue.    In  return,  he 
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received  a  swift  slap  in  the  face.  He  stood  regarding  her, 
amazement,  wonder,  and  admiration  commingled  in  his 
expression. 

"Now  that  that's  over,"  she  smiled  composedly,  "please 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  quick  and  timely  rescue." 
Again  she  smiled. 

Ginger  was  dumbfounded.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  met 
such  a  girl  as  this  who  slapped  you  one  second,  and  thanked 
you  the  next,  and  did  it  all,  amiably,  quietly,  as  if  it  were 
part  of  her  daily  routine.  But  he  was  to  1  :e  still  further 
surprised,  as  you  may  soon  see,  for  without  giving  him  time 
to  reply,  she  broke  in  on  his  embarrassment. 

"And  now,"  she  temporized,  "may  I  not  ask  the  name  of 
my  rescuer?" 

To  this  Ginger  was  able  to  make  a  coherent  answer. 

"Edward  Guthrie  Barrow,  at  your  service,"  he  an- 
nounced with  greater  dignity  than  he  had  heretofore  seemed 
capable  of. 

"What!"  she  cried,  "not  last  week's  V.  C.?" 

He  treated  the  fact  as  if  it  were  a  crime. 

"It  was  really  an  accident,  you  know,  and  not  at  all  my 
fault,"  he  expostulated. 

"But  it  was!  You  wonderful  man!  I  read  all  about  it  in 
the  Daily  Mail,  I  think  it  was  perfectly  marvelous.  You 
wonderful  man!"  she  repeated. 

The  Right  Honourable  Guthrie  Barrow  was  ill  at  ease. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  no  wonder.  He  was  not  at 
all  used  to  being  called  a  wonderful  man,  and  especially 
not  so  by  an  adorable  girl  with  wavy  golden  hair. 

She  was  adorable,  he  thought.  By  Jove!  that  was  it  — 
adorable,  adorable.  He  repeated  it  several  times  as  if  to 
get  used  to  its  sound.  Being  but  a  mere  man,  he  had  already 
succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  Cupid. 

The  subject  of  his  thought  broke  in  on  him.  "  Excuse  me, 
but  what  were  you  saying?" 

He  jumped  as  if  shot. 

"I,  —  er,  why  —  er,  yes  to  be  sure"  he  stammered. 
"  I  was  just  saying,  —  I  was  just  saying,  urn  —  I  was  just 
saying  that  you  had  a  jolly  narrow  escape.  Yes,  you  know, 
a  jolly  narrow  escape.  Those  bounders  might  have  stepped 
on  you,  you  know,  hurt  you,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot." 

She  remained  silent. 

"And  now"  he  added,  his  confidence  restored,  "since  I 
have  told  you  my  name,  will  you  not  tell  me  yours?" 

"Josephine  Ferguson"  she  replied,  "but  call  me  Joe." 

"And  me,  Ginger.  It's  my  nut,  you  know,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

At  this  she  laughed  outright.  "My,  Ginger,  but  you're  a 
scream." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 


"You're  a  scream!  Hotdog!  You're  the  original 
Johnny  Bull." 

"Which  dog?"  asked  the  Right  Honourable,  absolutely 
mystified  by  this  strange  conglomeration  of  words  which 
evidently  seemed  to  mean  something  to  the  speaker.  Then 
light  dawned  on  him.  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed.  "You  are  one 
of  those  Americans.  You  come  from  the  States  —  yes, 
that  is  what  they  call  them  —  the  States." 

Everything  now  seemed  clear,  for  Americans  always  did 
and  said  surprising  things.  Yes,  that  was  it.  Bally  ass  not 
to  think  of  it  before.  All  Americans  were  people  who  did 
and  said  surprising  things.  All  people  who  did  and  said 
surprising  things  were  Americans.  He  should  have  known 
it  immediately.  Funny  how  dizzy  he  was.  Funny  how  the 
street  was  turning  topsy-turvy  —  funny — -funny. 

But  Miss  Josephine  Ferguson,  native  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  was 
asserting  herself.  "I  come  from  the  States,"  she  said  "but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  regard  me  as  a  curiosity. 
Yes  —  I  saw  your  look,  I  know  what  you  were  thinking. 
But  contrary  to  your  opinion,  all  American  girls  do  not  go 
on  the  stage,  or  into  the  movies,  or  marry  dukes  and 
millionaires  any  more  than  all  Englishmen  drop  their  H's, 
and  sport  monocles.  I'm  an  American,  and  I'm  proud  of 
it!  There!" 

" 'Straordinary,"  murmured  Ginger,  "mos'  'straordinary." 
He  was  feeling  queer  and  weak;  his  shoulder  burned  as  if 
seared  by  a  redhot  iron;  looking  down  he  saw  his  coat- 
sleeve  dripping  blood.  Joe,  as  he  now  called  her,  noticed  it 
at  the  same  time. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "you  poor  boy.   You're  hurt." 

"Jus'  HT  bit  o'  bomb"  he  explained,  making  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  keep  his  feet.  He  saw  her  coming  toward  him  — 
then  all  went  red,  then  black;  he  was  falling,  falling, 
falling  . 

When  Ginger  returned  to  consciousness,  he  found  himself 
in  a  large  mahogany  bed,  in  a  large  mahogany-paneled  bed- 
room which  had  big  bay  windows  filled  with  cushions, 
flowers,  and  sunshine.  That  was  his  first  impression.  The 
next  was  that  of  a  motherly,  white-haired  woman  smoothing 
his  pillow  and  doing  her  best  to  make  him  comfortable. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  was  the  vision  of  a  tender,  childish 
face,  enframed  in  a  cloud  of  fine  spun  gold;  the  touch  of 
two  soft  hands  upon  his  brow;  the  impression  of  two  fairy 
lips  upon  his. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  true  happiness  begin  for  the 
Right  Honourable  Edward  Guthrie  Barrow  V.  C.  —  alias 
Ginger. 

D.  C.  F. 
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MY  LORD  WORCESTER  paced  up  and  down  the 
length  of  his  ornate  chamber,  as  he  had  done 
during  the  large  part  of  the  night.  Although 
garbed  fastidiously  in  the  latest  mode,  his  clothes  were  now 
quite  awry,  and  his  face,  usually  dark  and  handsome,  was 
pale  from  fear  and  anxiety.  For  several  long  hours  he  had 
been  awaiting  the  message  that  would  tell  him  that  Gil 
Roy,  the  highwayman,  was  killed,  that  the  reprieve  for 
Bertram  Darney  was  destroyed,  and  that  he,  Worcester, 
was  a  safe  man  once  more. 

Darney,  the  subject  of  this  hoped-for  message,  was,  at 
the  present  moment,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
abode  of  guilty,  and  sometimes  innocent  state  offenders, 
awaiting  death  by  the  axe  at  the  coming  sunrise.  He  was 
the  counsellor  of  My  Lord  Somerset,  who  at  that  time, 
was  contending  with  Lord  Worcester  for  the  highest  court 
favor.  Because  of  Darney's  knowledge  of  the  latter's 
intrigues,  Worcester,  during  Somerset's  absence  in 
France,  had  caused  Bertram  to  be  brought  to  trial  and 
convicted  of  treason,  by  a  bribed  judge  and  a  venal  jury,  as 
the  surest  means  of  removing  him  without  causing  a  scandal, 
and  having  his  name  mixed  up  in  the  affair. 

But  Somerset,  hearing  of  his  favorite's  condemnation  for 
acts  which  he  had  never  committed,  had  instantly  departed 
to  Devonshire,  in  Southern  England,  whither  the  court 
had  gone  on  a  hunting  party,  and  by  appealing  to  the 
king's  sense  of  justice,  had  gained  a  reprieve  from  the  im- 
pending execution.  This,  in  reality,  had  saved  Bertram's 
life,  since  at  a  new  trial,  My  Lord  Worcester  would  not  be 
able  to  have  bribed  officials,  and  his  evidence,  which  in  any 
way  was  weak,  would  not  be  able  to  convict  Somerset's 
favorite.  Also  a  new  trial  would  reveal  several  matters 
which  would  surely  cause  Worcester  to  be  placed  in  the 
Tower,  and  be  publicly  decried  for  certain  treacherous 
deeds  which  he  had  committed. 

The  monarch  had  sent  an  officer  of  his  household  in  an 
armed  coach,  drawn  by  four  fleet  horses,  and  ordered  him  to 
make  the  greatest  speed  possible  in  presenting  the  royal 
reprieve  to  the  keeper  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Richard  Danvers. 

My  Lord  Somerset,  however,  since  he  felt  sure  that  his 
rival  was  interested  to  no  small  degree  in  theoutcomeof  the 
affair,  feared  that  Worcester  would  have  the  coach  robbed, 
and  the  writ  destroyetl.  Therefore,  Somerset  determined  to 
outwit  him,  and  have  the  coach  robbed  with  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  reprieve  and  rushing  it  on  to  London.  For 
this,  he  had  secured  the  aid,  as  only  those  who  have  matters 
like  this  to  accomplish  can  do,  of  Gil  Roy,  a  notorious  high- 
wayman of  the  north  country,  unknown  to  those  in  southern 
England,  whose  name  echoed  through  all  of  England,  and 
whose  exploits  were  common  legend.    But  by  a  freak  of 


fortune,  Worcester  had  learned  of  this  plan,  and  had  sent  a 
man  to  rob  Gil  Roy  in  turn.  Then  he  pleaded  some  im- 
portant business,  and  retired  to  his  city  mansion  in  London. 

II 

On  a  cool,  frosty  night,  a  short  distance  from  the  outskirts 
of  London,  a  highwayman,  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of 
excellent  proportions,  stood  in  the  woods,  bordering  the 
Dover  Road.  .  The  quarter  moon,  barely  giving  light, 
showed  him  with  a  three-cornered  hat,  cocked  well  over  his 
face,  a  dark  riding  cloak  wrapped  around  his  body,  and  a 
brace  of  pistols  of  suberb  Spanish  workmanship  resting  on 
his  saddle  horn.  Suddenly  on  the  sharp  night  air,  there 
sounded,  faintly  at  first,  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the 
rumble  of  a  coach. 

The  highwayman  came  out  of  the  bushes,  and  keeping 
himself  from  sight  by  remaining  in  the  shadow,  called  out  in 
a  loud  voice  at  the  approaching  coach, 

"Stand,  and  render  yourselves!  I  have  your  guard  and 
coachman  covered." 

The  first  surprise  sent  the  horses  recoiling  at  the  hand  of 
the  driver,  and  in  the  confusion,  the  guard  bellowed, 

"In  the  king's  name,  all  of  you  !"  the  customary  cry  of  the 
guard,  urging  all  to  stand  with  him  in  defense  of  the  king's 
business,  but  a  shot  which  was  clearly  meant  as  a  warning 
made  him  realize  the  futility  of  attempting  to  resist. 

The  attendants  came  down  and  stood  with  their  hands 
upraised,  then  the  occupant  was  called  forth.  All  this 
time  Gil  Roy's  weapons  menaced  everybody,  and  none 
dared  to  chance  a  break.  The  king's  messenger,  a  man  who 
had  gone  through  the  wars  in  Flanders  with  distinction  and 
was  now  serving  in  the  royal  bodyguard,  handed  with  some 
trepidation,  to  the  imposing  figure  in  black,  the  royal  writ 
and  the  king's  signet  ring  of  authority.  Then  the  coach  was 
turned  around,  and  sent  back  whence  it  had  come. 

(  '.il  Roy  watched  the  chaise  go  rapidly  away,  then,  turn- 
ing into  a  hidden  road,  passed,  after  a  short  ride,  into  an 
open  glade  where  stood  a  tavern,  the  sign  of  which  read, 
"The  Boar's  Head."  The  name  was  familiar  to  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  post-chaise  robbing,  and  to  the 
royal  authorities,  as  the  meeting  and  lounging  place  of  those 
rascals  and  night  workers.  They  were  brave  in  a  certain 
way,  and  many  were  renowned  and  have  remained  in  story 
and  legend.  The  sign,  whenever  a  group  of  authorities 
raided  the  inn,  was  hidden  in  the  nearby  bushes  and  one 
that  bore  the  likeness  of  King  Charles  was  hung  over  the 
entrance  instead. 

To  this  place,  Oil  Roy  proceeded,  and  was  greeted  by  the 
landlord  himself,  who  appeared  at  the  door  and  ordered  the 
stable-boy  to  take  the  gentleman's  horse.   The  new  arrival 
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entered  and  seated  himself  at  one  of  the  rough  board 
tables.  The  room  was  partly  filled  with  smoke  from  a  de- 
fective fireplace  at  the  other  end  of  the  low  room.  Around 
various  tables  sat  men  with  mean  and  flushed  faces,  playing 
with  greasy  cards,  and  drinking  their  ale.  A  landlord, 
obsequious  almost  to  the  point  of  suspicion,  moved  about 
attending  to  their  wants.  Gil  Roy  noticed  three  men 
evidently  amusing  themselves  with  cards  in  one  corner. 
He  observed  that  several  signs  passed  between  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hostelry  and  them,  and  that  covert  glances 
were  shot  in  his  direction.  When  a  mug  of  ale  had  been 
placed  before  him,  his  suspicions  were  fully  aroused,  and  he 
detected  a  queer  odor  from  his  drink.  Ingeniously  empty- 
ing his  liquor  down  his  coat  sleeve  in  order  to  deceive  those 
watching  him,  he  asked  the  landlord  for  a  room,  so  that  he 
might  change  his  clothes,  and  thus  baffle  his  pursuers. 

Upon  demanding  a  room,  he  was  shown  to  one  on  the 
second  floor  back  of  the  inn.  He  remained  motionless  until 
the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  had  died  away,  then  he 
began  to  undress  hastily.  He  pulled  off  one  of  his  heavy 
boots  which  he  dropped  with  a  thud  on  the  floor.  His 
quick  ears  soon  noted  a  subdued  conversation  in  the 
public  room  below,  for  evidently  they  had  thought  the 
falling  boot  to  be  the  drugged  body  of  Gil  Roy.  A  short 
space  of  time  elapsed,  sufficient  to  give  our  highwayman  a 
chance  to  change  his  clothes.  Finally  the  sound  of  a  person 
ascending  the  stairs  became  audible,  and  a  figure  appeared 
to  gaze  through  a  slight  crack  in  the  door,  through  which 
wan  light  barely  illuminated  the  chamber.  The  former 
cloak  and  hat  of  Gil  Roy  had  been  placed  by  that  worthy  in 
a  position  such  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  huddled 
drugged  man.  Worcester's  hireling,  for  such  he  was, 
evidently  becoming  bolder,  thrust  his  body  partly  into  the 
room.  Seeing  that  nothing  happened,  he  ventured  all  the 
way  in.  Gil  Roy,  with  upraised  boot,  stepped  out  of  the 
shadow.  There  was  a  muffled  thump  as  the  heavy  heel 
crushed  the  skull  of  the  intruder.  Gathering  Up  the  inert 
body,  he  hastened  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  threw  his 
burden  into  the  midst  of  the  conspirators  below.  Then 
wrapping  his  cloak  around  his  body,  he  descended,  threaten- 
ing with  his  pistols.    Driving  all  into  a  corner,  he  called 


for  his  horse,  and  hastily  mounted.  Without  a  parting 
word,  he  dashed  off  into  the  dark,  toward  London,  having 
gained  many  minutes  on  his  pursuers. 

Ill 

A  few  scant  minutes  before  the  sun  would  rise,  there 
emerged  from  the  London  fog,  a  crouched  figure  on  a 
horse,  which  was  white  with  foam.  Hastily  he  dismounted 
and  beat  upon  the  huge  door  which  opened  into  the  Tower 
of  London,  with  the  butt  of  a  pistol.  A  sleepy  steward, 
aroused  from  a  nap,  called  out,  demanding, 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  business  brings  you  here?" 

"A  message  from  the  king!"  cried  Gil  Roy. 

"A  message  from  the  king?"  queried  the  sentinel,  amazed, 
then  in  a  dubious  tone,  "But  ye  wear  not  the  king's  livery." 

"But  I  have  the  king's  signet  ring  of  authority!"  the 
muffled  highwayman  replied,  "and  I  demand  an  entrance." 

The  iron  door  swung  opened,  and  the  new  arrival  stepped 
hastily  forward,  demanding  Sir  Richard  Danvers,  keeper  of 
the  Tower.  This  caused  a  delay,  and  Gil  Roy,  anxious  lest 
his  mission  might  fail,  and  also,  disliking  greatly  the  atmos- 
phere of  prison,  living  as  he  did  with  a  price  upon  his  head, 
fretted  impatiently.  Nevertheless,  the  knight  finally  ar- 
rived, and  the  messenger,  throwing  himself  on  one  knee, 
cried, 

"A  reprieve  for  Bertram  Darney,  and  make  haste,  for 
even  now  the  sun  commences  to  rise." 

The  two  pushed  their  way  through  a  small  courtyard,  and 
finally  entered  an  enclosure,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  execution  block.  Darney,  at  that  moment,  had  had  the 
last  words  with  the  priest,  and  was  ascending  the  scaffold. 

"Stop,  in  the  king's  name"  cried  the  keeper,  raising  his 
hand,  "a  reprieve  for  Bertram  Darney." 

The  prisoner  stopped,  amazed,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  came  towards  the  group,  and  thanked  them 
w  ith  all  his  heart.  Then,  turning  to  him  who  had  brought 
the  message,  so  that  he  might  give  thanks  to  him  for  his 
timely  aid,  he  perceived  no  one.  For  Gil  Roy,  having  seen 
a  poster  behind  him,  describing  and  offering  a  reward  for 
him,  dead  or  alive,  had  vanished. 

W.  M.  Jr. 


TEAMWORK 


THE  prospect  of  having  a  winning  hockey  team  at 
Bartlet  was  very  bright  that  season.  The  team  of 
last  year  had  been  none  loo  successful,  in  fact  it  had 
won  only  two  games,  and  both  of  these  were  of  minor 
importance.  The  school  had  lost  only  two  men  by  gradua- 
tion last  spring,  who  had  secured  their  hBt,  and  these  men 


were  not  stars  or  even  exceptionally  good  players.  The 
previous  season  had  been  finished  by  a  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  their  ancient  rival,  Springhurst,  with  a  two-to-nothing 

score. 

The  four  returning  veterans  were  all  eager  to  get  on  the 
ice,  and  wipe  out  the  defeat  of  last  year.    One  morning  in 
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early  December  a  notice  was  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
gymnasium,  which  read: 

ALL  HOCKEY  CANDIDATES 
REPORT  AT  GYM  AT  2:30 
THIS  AFTERNOON 

Malcolm  Newberry 

Captain 

This  notice  held  interest  for  the  four  veterans,  and  also 
for  a  smaller  boy,  who,  in  comparison  with  the  lettermen, 
appeared  a  weakling.  This  was  his  first  year  at  Bartlet,  and 
up  to  this  time  he  had  led  a  secluded  life  in  one  of  the  private 
houses  bordering  the  campus.  He  was  known  to  most  of 
the  few  that  knew  him,  as  a  "grind."  He  received  this 
name  because  of  his  excellence  in  his  studies,  but  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  excel  in  his  classes,  as  he  had  few 
friends  to  interest  him  and  cared  nothing  at  all  for  athletics 
with  the  exception  of  hockey.  This  boy's  name  was  regis- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  school  as  Nelson  James. 

One  of  Nelson's  few  friends,  and  the  only  real  friend  he 
had  in  Bartlet,  was  "Mac"  Newberry.  The  only  reason 
that  can  be  given  for  this  friendship  is  that  they  were  the 
exact  opposites  of  each  other.  "Mac"  was  a  big,  popular 
athlete,  while  Nelson  was  a  small,  weak,  unknown  "grind." 
In  his  first  year  at  Bartlet,  "Mac"  had  made  his  letter  in 
football,  hockey,  and  baseball.  In  his  position  as  guard  on 
the  football  team  he  was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  ot  any 
opposing  team.  At  work  as  in  play  he  fought  hard  and 
clean.  In  his  classes  he  was  no  shining  light,  but  his  marks 
were  above  the  required  average.  These  qualities  all  went 
toward  making  him  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Bartlet 
in  his  first  year. 

At  hockey  he  was  such  a  good  player  and  so  popular  with 
his  team-mates  that  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  cap- 
lain.  In  spite  of  his  marked  ability,  Bartlet  had  been  un- 
able to  break  through  the  Springhurst  defense,  as  it  lacked 
the  necessary  teamwork  to  win. 

During  the  summer,  after  his  most  successful  year  thus 
far,  at  school,  "  Mac"  and  Nelson  became  closely  aquainted 
as  they  were  both  spending  their  vacation  at  the  same 
resort.  They  had  many  long  and  earnest  talks  on  school  and 
school  life,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that  the  next  fall, 
Newberry  and  James  returned  together  to  Bartlet.  The 
stories  that  "Mac"  had  told  so  interestingly  had  made 
Nelson  leel  that  he  was  going  to  enjoy  life  very  much  in  one 
of  the  "dorms." 

The  illusion  made  by  these  stories  was  suddenly  upset, 
when,  upon  arriving  at  Bartlet,  Nelson  found  that  no  room 
in  any  of  the  dormitories  was  available;  all  having  been 
reserved  in  advance.  So  together  with  Newberry,  he 
searched  out  a  room  in  a  private  house  and  there  "Mac" 
left  him  to  seek  old  aquaintances. 

From  the  end  of  the  footboll  season,  Mac  spoke  of  nothing 
except  hockey  and  its  prospects.  Gradually,  influenced  by 
Mac's  continued  hockey  talk,  Nelson  desired  greatly  to  play, 
to  whirl  up  the  ice,  and  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  to  send  the 


rubber  spinning  into  the  netted  cage.  Thus  it  was  when  he 
saw  the  notice  on  the  gym  door  that  he  felt  thrilled  at  the 
thought  that  the  season  was  so  near  at  hand.  Nelson  had 
decided  to  try  for  the  position  of  right  wing,  but  as  the 
right  wing  of  last  year's  team  had  returned,  he  hardly  had  a 
hope  of  securing  a  place  on  the  team. 

By  dint  of  perserverance  Nelson  soon  learned  to  skate 
well,  and  handle  his  stick  cleverly.  Often  his  thin  form 
would  be  seen  chasing  up  the  ice,  neatly  avoiding  enemy 
sticks, and  ending  his  rush  with  a  deft  twistof  the  wrist  that 
sent  the  puck  whirling  into  the  cage.  He  had  found  his 
element  at  last  and  he  now  received  enough  enjoyment 
from  his  hockey  to  repay  him  for  the  long  hours  of  solitude 
that  he  had  spent  in  his  room.  He  no  longer  felt  an  outcast. 
Many  fellows  now  nodded  in  passing  that  had  previously 
stared  1  lankly  at  him.  Because  of  his  steady  and  rapid 
improvement,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  second  team  and 
now  had  some  hope  of  having  a  chance  at  Springhurst. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  he  continued  his  steady 
practice.  After  the  holidays  the  school  returned  to  its 
curriculum,  animated  with  enthusiasm  and  excitement  over 
the  annual  contest  with  Springhurst.  The  excitement  in- 
creased as  the  team  defeated  all  of  its  minor  rivals  by  large 
scores.  Nelson  was  in  despair;  his  hopes  were  nearlv 
blasted.  The  regular  wing,  Vincent,  was  steadily  improving 
and  he  had  a  very  good  substitute  in  Cornelius  Smith. 
Corny  could  cage  and  carry  the  rubber  almost  as  well  as 
Vincent.  The  Wednesday  before  the  contest  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  ice  was  in  perfect  condition  up  at  Spring- 
hurst. This  added  still  more  to  the  ever-increasing  excite- 
ment. As  everyone  was  talking  of  the  possible  chances  of 
Bartlet.  it  was  rumored  that  Smith,  Vincent's  sub,  was  laid 
Up  in  the  infirmary  from  an  attack  of  tonsilitis.  Of  all  that 
felt  the  result  of  this  and  anticipated  its  meaning,  Nelson 
was  the  most  thrilled.  Here  was  his  chance,  but  no,  it  was 
too  good,  and,  after  all,  they  were  probably  only  rumors. 
Nevertheless  his  mind  was  in  no  condition  for  study  all  that  ' 
morning,  but  his  hopes  materialized  at  noon  when  the  coach 
approached  him  and  went  straight  for  the  point. 

"James,  Smith  will  not  be  able  to  play  Saturday  and  I 
want  you  to  report  with  the  first  team  for  practice  this 
afternoon." 

He  would  have  the  chance  to  work  and  tight  for  the 
honor  of  the  school.  Nelson  shook  off  the  apathy  which 
had  returned  to  him,  since  disappointment  had  loomed  so 
near.  Tin-  fellows  noticed  the  change  from  the  retiring  chap 
they  had  known  to  the  hearty  schoolmate  that  they  now 
found. 

Nelson  never  worked  so  hard  in  his  life  .is  he  did  at 
practice  that  afternoon.  Eight-thirty  found  him  in  bed  as 
he  had  no  desire  to  study.  Somehow,  the  next  day  he 
managed  to  get  through  his  classes  without  any  penalty. 
Thursday  at  practice  he  played  just  as  hard,  and  succeeded 
in  scoring  a  goal  against  the  varsity.  The  reports  said  that 
Smith  was  improving,  but  would  be  unable  to  play  even  if 
he  succeeded  in  leaving  the  infirmary  by  Saturday.  That 
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night  the  team  attended  a  musical  comedy  to  take  their 
minds  from  the  coming  contest.  Friday  revealed  the  school 
in  a  feverish  state.  There  was  no  practice  that  afternoon 
and  the  team  was  ordered  to  turn  in  at  8:30  prompt. 

Saturday  there  were  no  classes  as  the  instructors  well 
knew  that  classes  would  be  useless.  At  ten-thirty  the  team 
left  for  Springhurst.  At  the  station  they  were  cheered  by 
the  whole  student  body.  There  were  cheers  for  the  captain, 
individual  players,  the  team,  and  last  of  all  a  long  cheer  for 
Bartlet. 

The  students  dallied  at  the  station  until  the  special  train 
arrived  to  take  them  to  Springhurst.  After  a  long  wait, 
the  special  arrived  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  steps  of 
each  car.  Arriving  at  Springhurst,  they  were  met  by  the 
student  body  of  that  institution.  Having  cheered  each 
other,  the  sons  of  Bartlet  marched  up  the  street  to  the 
hockey  rink.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  rink  they  let 
out  a  ringing  cheer,  for  the  team  of  the  Blue  was  on  the  ice. 
Vincent  at  one  wing,  and  Newberry  at  the  other,  and  Scott 
at  centre  were  working  in  perfect  coordination,  and  that 
factor  that  the  previous  year's  team  had  lacked,  namely 
teamwork,  was  manifest  in  the  present  defenders  of  the 
Blue.  Soon  the  Crimson  team  appeared  and  took  the  ice 
and  as  they  did  so  a  great  shout  greeted  them.  They  passed 
quickly  up  and  down  the  ice  shooting  and  passing  the  puck 
with  speed  and  dexterity.  It  was  evident  that  great  pains 
had  been  taken  to  have  the  ice  in  perfect  condition,  as  no 
holes  or  imperfections  of  any  kind  could  be  discovered  on  its 
glassy  surface. 

Promptly  at  two,  the  two  teams  came  on  the  ice  at  the 
same  time.  The  rival  captains,  Newberry  of  Bartlet  and 
Stanley  of  Springhurst,  met  in  the  center  and  shook  hands. 
The  referee  tossed  a  coin,  and  Stanley  called  it  correctly. 
As  he  chose  the  north  goal,  the  two  teams  went  to  their 
respective  positions.  Unnoticed  by  the  opposing  team, 
Mac  dropped  back  of  the  forward  line  and  as  the  puck  was 
dropped  between  the  rival  centers,  Scott,  with  a  twist  of  his 
wrist,  sent  it  spinning  to  the  stick  held  in  Mac's  ready  hands, 
and  the  fight  was  on. 

There  is  not  space  enough  to  recount  all  the  details  of 
that  glorious  battle.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Newberry, 
Vincent,  and  Scott  worked  in  perfect  harmony,  each  scoring 
a  goal  before  the  whistle  blew,  ending  the  second  period. 
The  Bartlet  goal  was  never  in  danger,  and  the  defense  men 
had  a  chance  to  show  their  mettle  only  when  one  of  the 
forward  line  dropped  back  into  the  defense  position  for  a 
rest.  , 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  last  period  the  tired 
Blue  line  faced  a  line  of  fresh  substitutes  from  the  Crimson. 
It  was  mainly  because  of  this  that  Springhurst  scored  twice 
within  the  next  five  minutes  of  play.  Then  the  Blue  held 
them  scoreless  until  there  was  only  one  minute  left  to  play. 
Then,  overconfident  with  the  chance  of  victory  so  close,  the 


team  slackened  for  just  a  moment.  It  was  in  this  moment 
that  Stanley  succeeded  in  caging  a  beautiful  angle  shot,  after 
a  mad  rush  down  the  ice.   The  period  ended  3-3. 

By  common  agreement  a  third  period  was  to  be  played 
but  a  rest  period  would  intervene  while  the  ice  was  scraped 
and  swept,  thus  giving  the  tired  players  time  to  recuperate. 
Soon  after  this  period  had  started,  Vincent  tripped  over  an 
opposing  stick  and  fell,  his  head  striking  the  boards.  He 
was  unconscious  for  a  time  and,  having  come  around,  he 
was  led  off  the  ice  amid  continued  cheering.  Nelson  was 
trembling  all  over  as  he  stepped  on  the  ice  and  he  felt  that 
he  could  hardly  stand  up.  Many  others  felt  a  similar  sensa- 
tion because  this  small  person  had  not  yet  been  tried.  The 
team  lacked  confidence  in  him. 

Scott  got  the  puck  on  the  toss-up  and,  wishing  to  test 
James'  ability  while  "under  fire,"  he  passed  the  rubber  to 
Nelson.  Taking  a  hop,  he  started  up  the  ice  and  had  a 
clear  passage  for  two-thirds  of  the  way,  where  an  opposing 
defense  was  waiting  for-  him.  Mac  and  Scott  had  both 
followed  up  the  play  and  were  on  a  line  with  him,  but  Mac 
was  closely  covered  by  one  of  the  Crimson  wings.  Scott  was 
luckily  uncovered  as  his  man  had  slipped,  and  had  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  overtake  him.  There  was  the  chance  that 
he  could  avoid  the  defense  and  make  the  goal  himself,  but 
he  must  be  sure,  so  he  sent  the  puck  skimming  to  Scott  who 
easily  made  the  goal.  When  they  saw  that  he  was  willing  to 
cooperate,  the  Blue  spirit  rose  much  higher.  But  victory 
was  not  to  come  so  easily  to  Bartlet,  as  soon  after,  the 
Bartlet  goaltender,  Jackson,  in  an  endeavor  to  shake  the 
puck  from  his  guards,  where  it  had  become  entangled,  hit  it 
with  his  stick,  and  it  trickled  just  across  the  line  of  the  cage, 
and  so  the  period  ended  4-4. 

Again  the  captains  conferred  with  the  referee  in  the  center 
of  the  rink  and  it  was  decided  to  have  a  "sudden  death" 
period  of  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  duration.  Again 
the  players  took  their  positions.  Scott  with  his  usual  trick 
shot  the  rubber  to  Mac  who  started  up  the  ice  and  then 
quickly  passed  all  the  way  across  the  rink  to  Nelson,  who  in 
turn,  as  his  opponent  was  drawing  near,  shot  it  to  Scott. 
Scotty  started  down  the  center,  but  as  the  defense  was  clos- 
ing in,  he  started  toward  the  right-hand  board  at  which 
time,  Nelson,  seeing  the  ruse  to  draw  off  the  defense,  glided 
up  the  center  ice  like  a  streak  and  was  in  time  to  receive  a 
pass  from  Scott,  hedged  in  by  the  two  defenses.  Stanley- 
seeing  the  opening,  yelled  at  the  goaltender  to  look  out,  but 
it  was  too  late,  as  the  puck  had  already  whirled  past  the 
Crimson  guard  and  was  caught  in  the  net. 

Bartlet  had  won!  Carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  school 
mates  "Demon"  James,  for  so  he  had  been  christened, 
headed  the  victorious  procession  to  the  Gym,  immensely 
happy,  as  he  looked  over  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  and 
smiled  at  his  idol,  "Mac." 

W.  T.  K.  Jr.,  '24 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  BARDYS  COVE 


THE  village  of  Bardys  Cove  was  located  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  inhabitants  were 
a  handful  of  stalwart  fishermen  who  daily  braved 
the  treacherous  deep  for  the  meagre  catch  that  meant  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  them  and  their  families.  Storms 
were  frequent  there,  and  it  was  not  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a 
ship  during  one  of  these  frequent  storms  to  be  dashed  upon 
the  rocks  that  surrounded  the  small  port  of  the  village. 
They  dwelt  together  as  some  clan  or  tribe  might,  with  their 
numerous  worries,  their  superstitions,  and  their  few  com- 
mon joys.  But  there  was  one  man  among  these  who 
seemed  foreign  to  the  strange  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  place;  yet  he  was  one  loved  and  respected  by 
all  the  village  people  for  a  brave  deed  he  had  once  done  in 
saving  a  little  child  from  a  burning  home  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  The  villagers  were  not  the  kind  who  easily  forgot 
such  a  thing,  but,  strange  as  it  would  seem  to  one  who  does 
not  understand,  as  I  do,  this  man  called  by  the  village  folk, 
"The  Silent  Chap,"  did  not  respond  to  friendly  words  and 
feelings.  He  was  a  slight,  wiry  man,  but  possessed  great 
physical  strength.  His  face  showed  lines  of  worry  and  care, 
sternness,  will-power,  and,  in  contrast,  an  appearance  of 
sadness.  He  lived  in  a  little  two-room  shack  in  the  center  of 
the  village.  The  front  room  he  used  as  a  tea  room.  Here 
the  fishermen  could  buy  a  hot  drink  and  a  sandwich  when  it 
suited  him  to  be  open  for  business.  Often,  for  days  at  a 
time,  the  front  door  would  be  locked  and  his  little  sailboat 
gone  from  its  place  at  the  water's  edge;  then  the  people 
would  be  heard  to  remark  that  "The  Silent  Chap"  was 
out  to  see  how  the  old  ocean  was  getting  along.  He  would 
be  seen  to  set  out  into  the  harbor,  moor  his  boat  near  the 
entrance  to  it,  and  there  he  would  stay  for  days  at  a  time 
unless  a  storm  arose  forcing  him  to  seek  shelter.  Little 
was  known  of  this  man's  past;  the  villagers  sought  in  vain  to 
substantiate  the  tales  commonly  circulated  about  him. 
This  man,  "The  Silent  Chap"  was  one  of  the  unsolved 
mysteries  of  Bardys  Cove. 

There  was  another  one  in  the  form  of  a  house,  deserted 
for  some  years,  and  covered  with  dense,  clinging  ivy.  It 
was  thought  by  the  village  folk  to  be  haunted;  never  had 
one  of  them  set  foot  within  its  walls  since  the  report  was 
first  spread  that  such  was  its  character.  It  was  located 
among  some  gigantic  boulders  on  a  point  of  land  out  on  the 
open  coast,  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  On  stormy 
nights  when  the  wind  howled  and  the  surf  dashed  high, 
passing  fishermen  swore  they  heard  strange  sounds  of  woe 
coming  forth  from  the  strange  hut.  Some  years  before,  this 
house  had  been  occupied  for  a  period  of  a  few  months  by 
people,  never  seen  in  the  village,  but  believed  to  have  been 
foreigners. 


Late  one  stormy  night  as  I  walked  through  the  village,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  "The  Silent  Chap"  being  borne  un- 
conscious to  his  shack.  I  had  had  a  little  experience  in 
caring  for  wounded  people,  and  was  requested  to  care  for 
the  poor  man-  I  learned  that  during  the  storm  his  boat, 
which  was,  as  often,  out  near  the  entrace  to  the  harbor 
where  he  always  stopped,  had  been  dashed  upon  the  rocks 
by  the  angry,  surging  sea.  He  had  been  picked  up  by 
passing  fishermen,  unconscious  and  battered,  who  had 
brought  him  here. 

I  asked  to  be  left  alone  with  my  patient,  and  without 
words  these  stern  people,  who  had  witnessed  more  than 
one  grim  tragedy  of  sea  life,  withdrew.  I  did  the  best  I 
could  to  make  him  comfortable,  but  I  saw  no  hope  for  his 
life.  Shortly  after  midnight  he  regained  consciousness. 
For  nearly  an  hour  he  kept  his  mind  clear  by  great  effort, 
and  during  that  time  he  related  to  me  a  story  which  is,  I 
believe,  absolutely  credible,  although  I  have  never  sought  to 
verify  it,  for  I  never  felt  it  was  my  place  or  my  right  to  do 
so.  His  story  was  one  unlike  any  I  had  ever  heard  —  grip- 
ping; it  filled  me  with  pity  for  him  who  told  it.  Many 
times,  during  that  hour,  I  had  to  give  him  a  little  brandy  in 
a  cup  to  brace  him  up.  In  my  own  words  I  will  relate  the 
story  I  heard  on  that  night,  which  is  even  now  so  vivid  in 
my  memory. 

I  am  an  Englishman.  My  name  is  Lord  Herbert  Vincent. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  name  in  connection  with  the 
disappearance  of  two  sons  in  the  Vincent  family,  and  a 
cousin  of  theirs  who  lived  near  their  home.  I  am  the  only 
person  who  knows  the  fate  that  befell  those  two,  and  before  - 
I  die,  I  shall  pass  my  secret  on  to  you.  Jack,  the  older  of  the 
sons,  and  Dorothy  Ladd,  the  cousin,  are  no  more,  and  I, 
the  third,  feel  that  I  shall  soon  be  with  them.  Even  as  a 
lad,  I  dearly  loved  this  fair  cousin  of  mine.  As  years  went 
on,  my  love  increased,  but  never  did  she  return  my  af- 
fections. My  brother  loved  her  also.  There  the  trouble 
started.  It  was  ten  years  ago  last  week  that  she  declared 
her  intention  of  marrying  him.  At  the  time  I  swore  I  would 
see  both  of  them  die  at  my  hands  before  I  would  allow  that 
to  happen.  I  don't  believe  either  of  them  thought  I  would 
live  up  to  my  rash  words.  Out  ot  consideration  for  me, 
they  married  secretly  and  left  England.  They  came  here 
and  rented  the  place  called  "The  Haunted  House."  Doro- 
thy believed,  I  suppose,  that  in  her  absence  I  would  forget 
my  bitter  disappointment  and  learn  to  lov'e  someone  else. 
There  she  was  wrong;  1  am  too  stubborn  for  that.  Fearing 
lest  they  might  be  traced  by  me,  they  never  appeared  in  the 
village,  but  obtained  their  provisions  by  going  in  a  sailboat 
every  week  to  a  town  up  the  coast.  They  intended  to  live  in 
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this  way  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  return  to  the  estate  of 
the  Vincents  in  England.  For  three  months  I  searched  for 
them,  almost  crazy  in  my  rage,  for  I  felt  that  fate  had 
tricked  me.  Then  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  found  them;  I 
killed  them  both  —  outright,  fiendishly;  I  never  heard  a 
word  ot  explanation  from  the  lips  of  either  of  them.  Dead 
though  she  was,  and  cruel  as  I  felt  she  had  been,  I  still  was 
filled  with  an  unbelievable  love  for  this  girl.  For  a  full  day 
and  night  I  stayed  in  the  same  room  with  those  two  bodies. 
Then  I  awoke  to  the  present;  I  felt  I  must  do  something. 
Calmly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  I  put  her  body  in  a  trunk  I 
found  in  the  hut,  and  his  in  another.  I  weighted  the  trunks 
with  stones  and  let  them  down  into  the  sea  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  I  knew  that  no  one  in  the  village  had 
seen  me,  which  would  fit  into  the  plans  I  had  made  for  the 
future.  I  came  down  here  and  rented  this  shack,  little  in 
comparison  to  the  lordly  home  of  my  childhood,  but  big 
enough  for  me  and  my  needs.  I  knew  that  if  the  villagers 
found  out  that  anything  had  happened  to  the  newcomers  I 
would  be  suspected,  being  a  stranger  among  them.  So  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  here,  I  said  I  was  going  to  see  who  the 
strangers  on  the  point  were.  When  I  came  back,  I  said  that 
the  place  was  now  deserted,  and  that  a  terrible  air  of  some- 
thing mysterious  pervaded  there.  I  said  that  surely  the 
house  must  be  haunted,  or  else  the  newcomers  would  not 


have  left  so  soon.  I  knew  my  words  would  have  the  desired 
effect  on  my  superstitious  hearers,  and  I  felt  sure  that  no 
one  of  them  would  ever  set  foot  within  its  walls.  Thus  I 
settled  my  own  safety.  Since  that  time  I  have  lived  a 
secluded  life  here.  My  reason  for  staying  here  will  seem 
strange  to  you.  It  was  because  I  wanted  to  be  near  my 
dead  sweetheart.  People  wonder  about  my  visits  out  into 
the  harbour.  I  go  out  there  to  be  near  my  loved  one,  and  as 
I  stare' down  to  her  strange  tomb,  to  think  —  yes,  to  think 
what  the  future  might  have  held  for  me  if  things  had  been 
different.  0  God!  My  God!  how  I  wish  they  could  have 
been  different.  This  time  when  I  went  out,  I  dared  the 
ocean  once  too  often,  and  was  conquered.  Why  I  was  not 
drowned,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  the  sea  spared  me  to  tell 
my  strange  tale  before  I  died,  I  can  teel  that  my  end  is  now 
near.  I  do  not  fear  it;  I  can't  say  that  I  regret  my  actions; 
you  may  think  me  mad;  perhaps  I  am;  still  you  have  my 
permission  to  see  if  my  words  are  true.  You  know  where  I 
always  moored  my  boat-  There  like  two  rocks,  you  may 
see  at  low  tide  the  two  trunks.  I  tell  you  this  to  get  it  off 
my  mind  and  to  make  my  peace  with  God. 

Dawn  had  just  begun  to  find  its  way  over  the  great  ex- 
panse of  the  ocean  when  he  breathed  his  last. 

R.  T.  Rylee 


THROUGH  A  PORTHOLE 


COME  in." 
I  said  these  two  words  in  a  rather  hectic  tone,  for 
I  had  long  been  pondering  over  a  means  of  getting 
out  of  doing  my  Latin  lesson  for  the  afternoon,  but  as  the 
door  opened  I  slowly  came  out  of  my  temporary  daze  and 
even  showed  a  little  interest.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  my 
visitor,  for  usually  a  fellow  student  opened  my  portal  upon 
shouting  this  much-used  phrase,  Lut  not  so  this  time.  I 
was  affronted  hy  quite  a  tall  man,  well-set,  with  an  august 
appearance.  I  marked  him  at  once  as  some  one  of  life's 
workers,  —  a  fisherman  probably,  —  and  surely  enough, 
his  opening  words  acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that  I  had 
guessed  aright. 

"  I  come  from  boat  in  Boston  harbor,"  he  said,  looking  me 
squarely  in  the  eye,  so  that  he  would  not  miss  a  detail  of  the 
expressions  that  I  should  portray,  "and  I  find  this  here 
note  in  bottle,  you  see." 

I  took  the  note  and  bottle  from  his  outstretched  hand, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  affair,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's scrutiny  of  the  note  and  its  container,  the  mystery 
was  as  clear  as  a  crystal  to  me. 

The  Lottie  was  an  ordinary  candy  jar.  It  had  a  red  seal  on 
it,  and  this  bore  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  Huyler's 
candy  store  in  New  York.    It  had  a  clever  arrangement  for 


a  cover,  which  was  so  constructed  that  a  little  pressure 
upon  it  forced  it  open.   The  note,  however,  was  the  most  im- 
portant detail  of  this  incident  so  long  forgotten,  but  now 
reinstated  in  my  mind,  for  written  on  the  paper  in  pencil 
but  with  a  bold  hand  were  the  following  items: 
"Hope  lies  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  always  to  be  blessed."  —  Pope 
Reward  offered  to  the  finder  of  this  little  note. 

5  Bassett  Hall, 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
It  was  unquestionably  my  very  writing,  and  almost 
simultaneously  upon  reading  the  note,  I  remembered  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  was  tempted  to  write  it.  It 
was  not  merely  an  everyday  thoughtless  undertaking  but  it 
expressed  sentiment,  a  hidden  motive,  but  let  me  get  back 
to  my  visitor. 

I  questioned  the  man,  and  after  much  blind  groping  for 
phrases  to  transmit  his  thoughts  to  me,  I  obtained  the 
story  in  quite  a  brief,  but  complete  form.  Evidently  he  was 
a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  small  fishing  fleet  which  was  oper- 
ating off  Cape  Hatteras  during  the  summer  months  —  I 
remember  now  that  it  was  near  this  locality  that  I  had 
dropped  the  fated  bottle  and  its  message,  through  my  port- 
hole window. 
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"Well,"  I  said,  keeping  in  mind  the  fellow's  apparent  lack 
of  English,  "why  do  you  come?" 
"Why  I  come?"  he  answered. 
"Yes." 

"Want  reward,  find  bottle,  you  see,"  —  he  pointed  to  the 
bottle  I  still  held  in  my  hand;  and  I  could  see  he  was 
becoming  impatient. 

Now  it  happened  that  it  was  one  of  those  very  seldom 
times  that  I  had  managed  to  save  some  of  my  month's 
allowance;  I  think  my  savings  even  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  ten  dollars  —  I  remembered  later,  however,  that 
I  had  not  done  justice  by  my  laundry  man,  —  so  I  immedi- 
ately put  the  question  to  him  of  how  much  he  desired. 
He  replied  somewhat  curtly. 

"I  don'  know,  you  say  reward." 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  I  said  cautiously,  "but  how  much 
do  you  think  it  is  worth  to  find  a  bottle,  with  a  note  inside, 
floating  on  the  water?" 

I  began  to  get  ready  for  the  crisis  that  was  sure  to  come. 
Here  was  I,  alone  in  the  room,  alone  in  the  whole  dormitory 
in  fact,  for  it  was  during  the  study  hour  that  all  my  neigh- 
bors had  recitations,  and  even  the  house-prof,  who  would 
be  the  first  one  to  bound  up  the  stairs  at  the  least  disorder, 
to  place  a  few  demerit  marks  on  an  unstained  record, — even 
he  was  out  now.  It  was  apparent  that  my  weather-beaten 
giant  was  unused  to  dallying  with  school  boys;  waves  and 


storms  were  his  usual  aggressors,  and  as  he  eyed  me  with 
two  almost  telescopic  eyes,  I  knew  that  it  was  a  case  of 
Greek  meeting  not  Greek,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  make  it 
correct  and  put  it  a  mere  school  boy.  In  any  case  it  de- 
manded tact  on  my  part  to  meet  the  proposition  that  he 
should  state.  I  remember  now  as  I  write  how  I  waited  for 
his  decision,  fingering  the  bottle  that  had  caused  all  the 
trouble  with  twitching  fingers,  and  with  a  mind  fairly 
dancing  with  visions  that  his  much  awaited  consideration 
would  even  exceed  ten  dollars.  He  too  seemed  to  be 
thinking,  and  only  once  did  he  remove  his  eyes  from  mine, 
as  he  studied  the  room  that  has  sheltered  me  for  three  years 
through  both  successes  and  failures,  and  the  little  gasp 
he  uttered  before  speaking,  almost  made  me  drop  the  bottle. 

"Not  rich  like  you;  poor;  I  like  the  money;"  (we  agreed 
on  this  point  anyway)  "and  I  nee^d  it,"  he  ended  abruptly. 

"I  like  ten  dollar." 

He  said  ten  dollars  and  it  was  a  little  less  than  a  second 
before  the  stipulated  bill  appeared  in  his  grasp.  I  felt  then 
that  I  have  never  done  a  quicker  or  more  prudent  piece  of 
transacting  in  my  life. 

He  left  with  a  "thank  yer,  boy,"  and  I  never  have  since 
then  been  able  to  strike  an  attitude  quite  as  satisfied  with 
life  as  after  the  door  closed,  and  I  had  heard  three  flights 
of  iron  stairs  resound  to  his  retreating  footsteps. 

G.  H.  L.  1924 


DINNER  DIN 

After  Kipling  (a  long  way  after) 


You  may  talk  of  yells  and  noise 

When  you're  far  away  from  boys 

And  you  hear  a  tiny  crash  and  fuss  about  it ; 

But  the  young  and  hungry  fellers 

Are  the  most  convincing  yellers  — 

When  they  want  to  whisper  anything,  they  shout  it. 

Now  in  the  dining  hall, 

Where  I  get  my  food,  we  all 

Add  to  the  bawling  tumult  —  chipping  in, 

And  soon  our  little  roar 

Begins  to  swell  and  soar 

And  then  we  have  our  usual  Dinner  Din. 

Oh  it's  Crash!   Bang!  Din! 

"Hey  you!   where's  my  potato?  —  bring  it  in!" 

"Hi!   That's  my  chocolate  eclair!" 

"Soup!  —  go  get  it!"    "Why  d'you  wait  there?" 

A  fearsome,  roaring  giant  —  Dinner  Din. 


The  crashing,  banging  roar 

Does  not  appear  before 

( >ur  meals,  and  never  stays  a  bit  behind. 

But  when  we've  got  our  soup 

It  has  become  a  whoop 

And  soon  's  enough  to  drive  you  out  of  mind. 
When  the  roast  beef  has  come  in 
(With  its  slices  cut  so  thin) 

And  the  noise  would  make  your  blooming  eardrums  crawl 

We  holler,  "That's  my  fish!" 

"Hey!    I  got  a  dirty  dish!" 

And  we  clap  if  any  waiter  comes  at  all. 

Din!    Din!  Din! 

That  roaring,  overawing  Dinner  Din! 

Now  I  do  my  part  to  shout  you 

For  I  cannot  eat  without  you, 

You're  so  very  appetizing  —  Dinner  Din. 

Hugh  MacCandless,  '25 
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RONDEAU 

1823  —  1923 
To  hunt  the  fox  they  all  had  come, 
On  Christmas  morning,  for  as  some 
Will  tell  you,  so  the  custom  ran 
Some  years  before  oar  lives  began. 
Before  they  ate  the  noble  plum 

Pudding,  or  tried  a  single  crumb 

Of  Christmas  dinner,  out  they  ran,  — - 
Yes,  ere  the  festive  meal  began,  — 
To  hunt  the  fox. 

This  Christmas  with  expressions  glum 
We  watch  the  dry-law  raiders  come 
To  hunt  for  liquor,  but  we  can 
Outwit  the  whiskey-hunting  clan  — 
We'll  hide  our  Christmas  punch  and  rum 
And  fox  the  hunt. 


THE  ROVER  BOYS  AT  ANDOVER 

OR 

FIGHTING  FOR  THE  ROYAL  BLUE 


The  three  Rover  boys,  Dick,  Tom 
and  Sam,  were  seated  around  the 
large  fireplace  in  the  farmhouse  of 
their  uncle,  Mr.  Randolph  Rover. 
"Dick,"  said  Tom,  "where  are  we 
going  to  school  this  year?"  "Boys," 
said  Dick,  "what  do  you  say  we  go  to 
Andover?"  "Yes,  yes,"  cried  Tom 
and  Sam,  "three  cheers  for  Andover." 
That  is  how  the  Rover  Boys  decided  to 
come  to  Andover. 

As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  re- 
member, we  left  our  heroes,  the 
Rover  Boys,  living  happily  at  theii 
uncle's  farm,  after  the  perilous  sum- 
mer narrated  in,  "The  Rover  Boys  in 
Canada,"  or  "Searching  for  Gold  in 
Florida."  While  in  Canada,  they 
had  captured  a  band  of  robbers, 
saved  a  man  from  death,  and  they 
also  did  many  other  things  of  this 
trifling  nature,  thus  whetting  their 
appetites  for  some  real  adventures. 

Let  us  take  up  the  narrative  again 
where  the  boys  are  ensconced  in  their 
comfortable  quarters  in  a  large  dormi- 
tory.   "Dick,"  said  Sam,  "what  sport 


By  Geo.  H.  Bjones 

shall  we  go  out  for?"  They  always 
asked  Dick  when  they  wished  to 
know  what  to  do,  as  he  was  older  and 
more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  than  they.  Let's  go  out  for 
football,"  said  Dick.  "Hurrah  for 
football,"  cried  Tom  and  Sam  in 
unison. 

So  the  next  day  found  them  in 
their  football  togs,  on  the  gridiron. 
Now,  therewasalso  another  boy  out  for 
football,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Dan 
Baxter,  who  was  an  awful  bully  and 
who  had  a  lot  of  cronies  who  took  part 
in  his  many  misdeeds.  This  boy  was 
out  for  quarterback  and  it  happened 
that  Dick  was  also  out  for  that  posi- 
tion. During  the  scrimmage,  the 
Coach  told  Dick  to  go  out  and  take 
Baxter's  place.  Dick  reported  to 
Baxter  that  he  was  to  leave  the  field. 
Baxtei  looked  at  Dick  with  a  sneer 
upon  his  face,  "I'll  get  you  yet, 
Dick  Rovei,"  said  he,  as  he  left  the 
field.  Now  Dick  was  a  nice  boy  and 
he  was  genuinely  sorry  that  this 
episode  had  occurred.     He  decided 


that  he  would  try  to  pacify  matters 
later. 

Chapter  II 

In  the  privacy  of  their  rooms  that 
night,  Dick  said,  "Tom  and  Sam, 
I'm  afraid  that  I  have  made  an 
enemy."  And  he  related  the  incident 
of  the  afternoon.  They  discussed  it 
for  a  while.  Then  they  each  smoked 
a  carton  of  Lucky  Strikes  and  went  to 
bed.  For  they  were  healthy,  robust 
American  lads  and  they  believed  in 
smoking  a  lot. 

The  following  afternoon  the  biggest 
footb  dl  game  of  the  season  was  to  be 
played  with  Andover 's  greatest  rival. 
On  the  bench  before  the  game,  Baxter 
sat  next  to  Dick  and  the  bully  lost  no 
opportunity  to  make  a  sneering  re- 
mark to  him.  Dick  tried  to  pacify 
Baxter,  but  the  bully  swore  that  he 
would  not  stop  at  anything  until  he 
had  paid  up  his  score. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half,  Andover 
was  behind  6  points.  Then  the 
Coach  told  Dick  to  take  Baxter's 
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place.  Dick,  before  he  went  onto  the 
field,  took  the  precaution  of  putting 
his  football  pants,  his  headgear  and 
his  shoes  on  backwards.  Then  he 
strode  out  on  the  field.  Baxter  ran  off 
the  field,  cursing  under  his  breath. 
Dick  took  the  ball  and  strode  down 
toward  the  enemy's  goal  posts.  They 
thought  that  he  was  going  the  other 
way  and  he  made  the  touchdown.  He 
tried  a  score  of  other  tricks  which  all 
resulted  in  touchdowns.  For  he  was 
a  clever  lad  and  had  a  level  head 
which  he  and  his  brothers  often 
used  for  a  pool  table. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  game,  Dick 
thought  that  he  would  try  a  drop 
kick.  He  kicked  the  ball  and  a 
beautiful  kick  it  was,  too.  It  was 
going  straight  for  the  uprights,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  it  hit  an  invisible  some- 
thing and  bounced  back.  Dick  was 
bowing  to  the  madly  cheering  crowds 


and  the  ball  hit  him  on  the  head, 
knocking  him  out.  Tom  was  sus- 
picious and  he  approached  the  goal 
post.  He  found  that  there  was  fine 
chicken  wire  stretched  between  the 
uprights.  "Some  of  Baxter's  dirty 
work,"  thought  he.  "I'll  get  him 
for  knocking  Dick  out."  Little  did 
he  realize  that  Professor  Crabtree  and 
his  toady,  Dan  Baxter,  were  even 
then  watching  him. 

Late  that  night,  in  the  hospital, 
where  Dick  lay  tossed  by  a  fever, 
after  having  gone  through  the  torture 
of  being  K.  O'd,  Baxter  sneaked  in 
and  approached  his  bed.  Tom,  al- 
ways watchful,  threw  a  glass  of  hot 
water  on  the  unsuspecting  sneak  and 
he  ran  away.  But  we  shall  hear  more 
of  this  in  another  chapter. 

Chapter  III 

Dick  had  won  his  "A"  as  a  result 
of  using  his  head  and  he  was  very 


popular.  He  was  editor  of  the  school 
papers,  captain  of  football,  baseball, 
track,  hockey,  basketball,  soccer, 
cross  country,  tennis,  swimming  and 
chess.  Of  all  these,  Dick  loved  chess 
the  best,  for  he  was  a  clever  lad  and  he 
loved  to  exercise  his  manly  brain. 
We  shall  leave  the  boys  here,  happy 
and  contented,  having  foiled  Dan 
Baxter,  and  having  made  themselves 
popular  by  going  out  for  all  the 
sports.  Little  did  they  know,  how- 
ever, what  was  going  to  happen  to 
them  in  the  future,  for  Baxter's 
jealousy  was  not  to  be  stopped. 
What  happened  to  them  next  will  be 
related  in  our  next,  under  the  title 
"The  Rover  Boys,  Seniors  at  Ando- 
ver,"  or  "Hunting  for  Seal  in  the 
Sahara." 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  BAT  AND  THE  CANNERY 

A  Mystery  Play  in  Two  Seexs 


ACT  I 

Time:  The  clock  has  just  struck  the 
first  stroke  of  Midnight,  second 
stroke  soon  to  follow. 

Place:  The  living-room  in  the  pala- 
tial residence  of  Lord  James  Fizz- 
water. 

Dramatis  Personal,  in  other  words 
Cast  of  Characters: 

I.  Seekem,  a  defective. 

Lord  James  Fizzwater,  a  gentleman 
of  leisure. 

HOLB  rook  Flinn,  the  Bad  Man. 

Situation:  Lord   James   is  reading 
"Tales  of  the  Jazz  Age"  in  a  huge 
Mawruss  Chair.    All  is  quiet  until 
the  first  stroke  of  twelve,  then : 
Lord  James  (yawning);  Time  to 

retire. 

(A  sandbag  drops  from  above  on 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  peer. 
Room  suddenly  darkens.  Enter 
Holbrook  Flinn,  the  Bad  Man.) 
Flinn:  What  could  be  sweeter. 
(He  goes  over  to  the  safe,  puts  a 
depth  bomb  in    front    of   it,  and 
holds^his  ears.) 


(Front  of  bookcase  opens  silently 
and  I.  Seekem,  defective,  enters.) 
Seekem:  That  thing  won't  explode. 
I  took  the  precaution  of  unloading  it. 
One  never  knows  when  one  of  those 
things  may  accidentally  go  off  and  it 
might  hurt  someone,  is  it  not  so? 
Flinn:  Quite  so,  quite  so,  Seekem 
Seekem:  I  notice  that  you  didn't 
sleep  very  well  last  night,  that  your 
wife  was  in  a  bad  humor  this  morning 
and  that  your  youngest  son  has  red 
hair. 

Flinn:  Marvellous,  my  dear  Seek- 
em, how  did  you  guess  it? 

SEEKEM:  It  is  really  very  simple. 
I  know  that  you  didn't  sleep  very 
much  last  night,  because  I  see  that 
your  overcoat  is  shabby.  That  your 
wife  was  in  a  bad  mood  this  morning, 
I  know  by  the  fact  that  you  just  now 
stifled  a  yawn.  I  know  that  you 
youngest  son  has  red  hair  hecause 
there  is  clay  on  your  shoes.  Very 
simple,  when  you  know  how,  merely 
the  art  of  induction. 

(Door  opens  and  a  hand  slowly 


creeps  around  holding  a  dagger.) 
Flinn:  I  see  the  point,  Seekem. 
(Room  begins  to  take  on  eerie 
aspect,  mysterious  lights  flash, 
groans  are  heard,  revolvers  and 
16-inch  guns  are  fired  and  all 
sorts  of  small  noises  of  the  same 
type.) 

Flinn:  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity. 

Fizzwater  (awakening) :  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, shall  we  play  another  rubber? 

Flinn:  No,  I  must  finish  the  last 
chapter  of  "The  Sheik." 

Seekem:  Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity. 

Fizzwatkr  :  Well,  come  on  Seekem, 
you  and  I  will  play  a  little  game  of 
solitaire. 

Seekkm:  No,  I  must  investigate  a 
theory:  I  must  see  if  Ivory  soap  is 
99  44-100%  pure. 

Fizzwatkr:  Well,  good-night,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Chorus:  S'long,  awfully  glad  you 
met  me,  I'm  sure. 

(Curtain) 
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From  a  little  town  called  Podunk, 

On  the  Maine  to  Boston  line, 
Hailed  a  youth  whose  name  was  Dobunk 

And  whose  age  was  ten  and  nine. 

He  was  tall,  quite  thin,  and  awkward; 

When  he  walked,  he  skuffed  and  stooped ; 
When  he  stood,  his  knees  bent  backward 

And  his  head  andshouldersdrooped. 

At  a  glance  he  seemed  in  stupor, 
But,  in  truth,  he  was  awake:  — 

'Twas  the  strangeness  of  his  features 
That  gave  rise  to  this  mistake. 


All  day  long  he  studied  History 
With  the  ardor  of  a  grind, 

And  his  failures  were  a  mystery  — 
Ah!  —  his  feebleness  of  mind. 

But  at  night  'neath  heavens  starry, 

In  the  shadow  of  a  tree, 
He  reposed  in  long-sought  glory, 

With  a  maiden  on  his  knee. 

Though  to  us  he  seemed  a  dead  man, 
And  to  all  the  world  a  sprat, 

We  can  now  see  he  was  human  — 
And  was  one  of  us,  at  that. 

R.  McK. 


The  Cold  Shoulder 


With  a  little  thrill  of  expectation 
I  opened  the  door  and  looked  up  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  expecting  to 
see  her  waiting  joyously  for  me 
there,  but  who  was  this  creature! 
Slender,  graceful,  and  sinuous  she 
stood  on  the  top  step,  utterly  in- 
different to  my  startled  and  horrified 
gaze.  Her  perfect  shoulders  gleamed 
white  in   the  brilliant  light  as  she 


prepared  to  descend.  Such  poetry  of 
motion!  She  seemed  to  glide  rather 
than  walk;  with  an  indescribable 
natural  grace,  like  the  rippling  mus- 
cles under  a  panther's  glossy  hide. 
Her  feet  settled  lightly  as  tufts  of 
down  on  each  step.  Apparently 
oblivious  to  my  wonder  she  reached  the 
bottom  and  headed  for  the  door  by 
which  I  had  entered.     Like  a  py- 


thon's lithe  back  was  her  body, 
swaying  gently  as  she  walked. 
Before  I  could  move  she  had 
slipped  out  into  the  street  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Who  was  she?  What  was  she 
doing  in  my  house?  Ah!  I  remem- 
bered now,  she  was  our  neighbor's 
white  cat. 

R.  S.  W.,  Jr. 
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The  boob  on  the  left:  What  did  the  doctor  over  there  give  you 
after  your  sickness? 

The  other  one:  Scott's  Emulsion. 

The  boob  on  the  left  again:  Let  me  read  it  after  you're  through 
with  it. 


Prof.:  In  the  sentence,  "The  boy 
was  studying,"  is  the  imperfect  used 
for    continued  action? 

Sn  de!  No,  sir!  unusual  action. 


No,  Sara,  Bishop  Hall  is  not  a 
clergyman. 


Our  idea  of  the  height  of  laziness  is 
the  sailor  with  a  cold,  who  sits  on 
deck  in  a  dead  calm,  waiting  for  a 
breeze  to  spring  up  and  blow  his 
nose. 


I'll  never  take  another. drop,  said 
the  window-washer  as  he  unexpected- 
ly left  the  top  floor  of  the  Woolworth 
building. 


Irate  Customer:  See  here!  I've 
been  waiting  for  half  an  hour. 

Impudent  Waiter:  Huh!  That's 
nothing!    I've  been  waiting  here  for 
fifteen  years. 


AVERSENESS 

As  castor  oil  to  children  is, 
As  flea-cure  is  to  flea, 
As  whiskey  unto  Volstead  is, 
So  ratings  are  to  me. 


1 — I  see  that  Jones  got  thrown  out 
of  the  stock  exchange. 

2  —  Yes,  I  saw  him  on  the  curb  the 
other  day. 

THE  DECISION 

Which,  which  one  should  it  be? 
From  his  scowling  forehead  beads  of 
perspiration  dropped.  His  eyes 
showed  the  agony  of  mental  anguish. 
Why  should  men  be  put  to  such 
tests  of  will?  He  strode  up  and 
down,  hands  convulsively  clenching 
and  relaxing.  He  could  not  stand 
this  forever!  The  time  had  come 
when  he  must  choose.  There  was 
no  escape;  no  loophole  through  which 
to  climb  back  to  the  blissful  sunshine 
of  past  days.  Ah,  he  stops!  His 
face  tightens  in  a  last  effort,  fate 
hangs  upon  his  words.  Then  with  a 
sigh  from  the  innermost  recess  of  his 
soul,  he  murmurs,  "I  will  subscribe 
only  one  dollar  to  the  Red  Cross." 


He  I  love  you  better  than  anything  I  know 
She     That  can't  be  much. 
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—  I  just  got  a  cut  in  French. 
~  That's  nothing;  I  haven't  had  a 
Trig  class  for  a  week. 
-How's  that? 
-I  don't  take  Trig. 


THE  IFFNESS  OF  WHY 

In  order  to  understand  this  essay, 
it  such  it  may  be  called,  we  must 
first  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  factors  of  our  dis- 
cussion. "If"  is  a  word  and  "why" 
is  a  word.  Things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  There- 
fore "why"  equals  "if."  Also  when 
a  question  of  the  "why"  type  is 
asked,  "if"  generally  does  or  does  not 
precede  the  answer,  as  the  case  may 
be  (we  strive  to  please.) 

Now  that  this  relationship  is  clear, 
I  will  prove  what  I  was  going  to 
prove  before  I  commenced.  This 
proof  is  contained  in  the  following 
quotation  which  I  have  translated 
from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  with  great 
trouble.  "Be  it  as  it  was  it  cannot 
are."  Nevertheless,  although  "if"  has 
a  "why,"  why  hasn't  if?  Which 
clearly  proves  my  aformentioned, 
afterstated  result. 
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T 

MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING:  TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON 

Telephone  Beach  4743 

Young  Men's  Suits  and  Overcoats 
in  the  widest  range  of  materials 

Garments  for  all  outdoor  Sports 
English  Haberdashery,  Hats  &  Shoes 

Useful  Christmas  Gifts 

Dressing  Gowns,  Umbrellas,  Leather  Bags  &  Dressing  Cases 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Handkerchiefs,  Scarfs  and  Gloves 
Pocket  Books,  Stud  Boxes  and  small  leather  novelties 

One  of  our  Gift  Certificates  is  suggested 
as  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
what  to  give  the  man  for  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection 


THE    LITTLE  BUILDING 

In  our  Sales-Rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  we  can  serve  customers  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  can  in  our  New 
York  Store 


When  in  Boston 


You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Nearevery- 
thing  worth  while.  Meet  your  college  friends 
here. 

— •  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  t,  every  night. 


3te  BRUNSWICK 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


7he  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 

Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


JloofesieUersi 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


MUM 

Bill  :  Is  it  possible  to  confide  a  secret  to  you? 
Phil:  Certainly.   I  will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
Bill:  Well,  then,  I  have  pressing  need  for  two  bucks. 
Phil:  Worry  not,  my  friend.    It  is  as  if  I  had  heard 
nothing.  —  Mugwump 


First  Cannibal:  Our  Chief  has  hay  fever. 
Second  Cannibal:  What  brought  it  on? 
First  Cannibal:  He  ate  a  grass  widow. 


—  Bison 


"Your  honor,  I  was  not  intoxicated." 
"But  the  officer  says  that  you  were  trying  to  climb  a 
lamp-post." 

"I  was,  your  honor.  A  couple  of  pink  crocodiles  had 
been  following  me  around,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  they  were  getting  on  my  nerves."  — Bison 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  7  years 


The 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


ANDOVER 

Seal   Pins,   Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


L.  P.  HOLLANDER  CO. 


EST.  1818 


Importers  and 
Makers  of 

DISTINCTIVE  CLOTHES 
for  YOUNG  MEN 

SPECIALISTS   in  OUTFITTING S 
for  Academy  or  College  Wear 

Moderate  Prices 

MEN'S  STORES  SEPARATE  ENTRANCES 

214  BOYLSTON  ST.  52  PARK  SQ. 

BOSTON 


THE  PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application. 


John  M.  Stewart 


Proprietor 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


FIRST  StUDE:  Are  you  sure  your  folks  know  I'm  com- 
ing home  with  you? 

SECOND  Stude:  They  ought  to;  I  argued  with  them 
for  a  whole  hour  about  it. 

—  Royal  Gaboon 


AWL  RONG,  EH 

Judge:  You  are  charged  with  being  a  deserter,  having 
left  your  wile.   Are  I  he  facts  of  the  case  true? 

Prisoner:  No,  your  honor,  I  am  not  a  deserter.  Just 
a  refugee.  —  Punch  Bowl 


The  foreman  was  going  from  one  man  to  another  with 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand.  When  he  came  to  Sandy 
M'Kie  he  said:  "Sandy,  this  is  a  subscription  to  get  a 
wreath  for  Jock  Stuart,  who  died  last  week,  and  all  your 
mates  have  given  a  shilling  toward  it." 

"Och,  mon,"  replied  Sandy,  "that'll  make  me  an' 
Jock  square  noo.   He  owed  me  a  bob,  onyway." 

—  Reynold's  Newspaper  (London) 


Courtship  consists  of  a  man  running  after  a  woman 
until  she  has  caught  him. 

—  Boston  Transcript 


He:  Don't  go.  You're  leaving  me  entirely  without 
reason . 

She:  I  always  leave  things  as  I  find  them. 

—  Punch  Bowl 


Dumb:  Cot  any  Ivory  soap? 

BELL:  Whassa  matter,  want  a  shampoo? 


—  Medley 


"Have  you  an  opening  for  a  bright,  energetic  college 
grad uate?" 

"Yes,  and  don't  slam  it  on  the  way  out." 

—  Medley 


Mr.  JONES:  What's  the  difference  between.  "I  will 
hire  a  taxi,"  and,  "I  have  hired  a  taxi"? 
Maclaurin:  About  $7.50. 

—  Flamingo 


Boy:  Say,  Dad,  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I 
look  first  prize  in  school  to-day. 

Dad:  Well,  that's  fine.    Let  me  see  it,  son. 

Hoy:  The  teacher  saw  me  and  made  me  put  it  back. 

—  Judo. 


TRY  THE 

Frail  mi  Candy 

OF 

B.  A.  HANNA 

13  ESSEX  STREET 

Now  situated  in  New  Store  Opposite 
Post  Office 

OPEN  6:00  A.M.   TO   11:30  P.M. 
  REASONABLE  PRICES   


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  MAN 


The  DINNER  SUIT 

Debonair,  comfortable,  tailored  with  the 
care  that  insures  both  smartness  and  wear, 
from  materials  approved  by  exclusive  use.  The 
comfort  extends  to  the  price. 

(Shawl  collar  or  notch) 

£39.50 

Manufactured  and  sold  exclusively  by 

Nat  LUXENBERG  &  Bros. 

New  address 

841  Broadway  N.  W.  Cor.  13th  Street 

Stuyvesant  9898  New  York  City 


Our  style-memo,  book  «vill  be  sent  free,  on  request. 


CRUSHING 

"Mrs.  Clancy,  yer  child  is  badly  spoiled." 
"  Gwan  wid  yez! " 

"Well,  if  ye  don't  believe  me,  come  and  see  what  the 
steam-roller  did  to  it." 

—  Jester 


Professor  {to  student  who  has  a  suspiciously  verbose 
translation  in  Latin) :  This  certainly  is  indicative  of 
equestrianism." 


"Is  he  dumb? " 

"  Dumb?  He's  so  dumb  he  won't  buy  a  radio  because 
he's  afraid  he'll  get  seasick  on  an  ether  wave." 


Visitor  {at  private  hospital):  Can  I  see  Lieutenant 
Barker,  please? 

Matron:  We  do  not  allow  ordinary  visiting.  May  I 
ask  if  you're  a  relative? 

Visitor  {boldly) :  Oh  yes!  I'm  his  sister. 

Matron:  Well,  well!  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you.  I'm 
his  mother. 

—  Exhange 


"Here's  where  I  spring  a  good  one,"  remarked  the 
mouse  as  he  approached  the  new  trap.  And  while 
speaking  of  traps,  Ishmael  wants  to  know  if  the  man  who 
sells  them  is  a  trap  drummer. 


Yes,  Algernon,  a  person  who  lives  on  vegetables  is  a 
vegetarian,  but  a  man  who  lives  on  meat  is  not  a  meteor- 
ologist. —  Showme 


Student:  I  want  the  Life  of  Caesar. 

Librarian:  I'm  sorry,  but  Brutus  was  ahead  of  you. 

—  Sun  Dodger 


He:  How's  my  girl  to-day? 

She:  Just  fine. 

He:  How  do  you  know? 


— Purple  Parrot 


The  American  Peace  Award 


{Printed  by  Request) 


The  Committee  which  is  administering  the 
American  Peace  Award,  after  a  meeting  last  week, 
announced  many  of  the  ways  in  which  its  cooperat- 
ing organizations  will  conduct  the  January  "refer- 
endum". The  Jury  of  Award,  of  which  Mr.  Root 
is  chairman,  has  been  at  work  since  the  middle  of 
October,  and  is  expected  to  reach  its  decision,  ac- 
cording to  the  Committee,  by  January  first.  Im- 
mediately after  that  the  winning  plan  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  widest  possible  public  for  a  vote. 

The  Committee  in  its  announcement  concerning 
the  "referendum"  is  emphatically  making  two 
points:  First,  that  participation  in  the  "referen- 
dum" does  not  commit  any  organization  or  insti- 
tution to  any  "endorsement"  of  the  winning  plan. 
Secondly,  that  while  the  object  is  to  secure  as 
thorough-going  a  vote  as  possible  all  over  the 
country,  it  is  a  considered  and  intelligent  vote  which 
is  being  sought. 

'"We  realize,"  the  committee  statement  reads, 
"that  signatures  from  too  thoughtless  signers,  no 
matter  how  voluminous  the  number,  will  mean 
little.  We  want  every  citizen  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  plan  and  cast  a  considered  vote 
upon  it. 

( )ver  4,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  have 
already  agreed  to  participate  in  the  "referendum" 
by  carrying  a  ballot,  with  the  text  of  the  winning 
plan,  or  a  digest  of  it.  On  the  ballot  their  readers 
will  state  whether  or  not  they  approve  the  winning 
plan  in  substance.  The  ballots  will  be  returned 
directly  to  the  office  of  the  American  Peace  Award. 

Two  hundred  eleven  magazines  have  written  to 
the  Award  that  they  will  carry  the  ballot.  Many 
of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  carrying  the  ballot 
are  setting  aside  an  inflexible  rule  in  order  to  do  so. 
As  <>ne  editor  wrote,  "We  feel  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  concerned  transcends  all  usual  con- 
siderations." 

Business   and   Labor   Groups   Will   Submit  Plan 
to  Members 

Business  and  labor  organizations  all  over  the 
country  have  definitely  announced  their  plans  for 
the  "  Referendum." 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  is  reach- 
ing each  one  of  the  ten  thousand  firms  on  its  list 
with  the  ballot  and  the  winning  plan.  Many  of  the 
firms  belonging  to  the  Association  are  also  taking 
a  " referendum "  among  their  employees.  The 
Associated  Industries  of  New  York  State  is  doing  the 
same  thing.  The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  is  reaching  each  of  its  25,000  members 
with  the  winning  plan  and  the  ballot.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Importers  and  Traders 
will  reach  each  of  its  members. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  will   reach  each  one  of  its  117,000 


members,  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 
America  will  do  the  same.  Many  of  the  Central 
Labor  Unions  and  local  unions  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country  have  made  definite  ar- 
rangements to  reach  each  one  of  their  members  for 
a  vote. 

Many    Professional    and    Technical    Groups  Are 
Assisting  in  the  "Referendum" 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is  asking  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  dis- 
tribute copies  of  the  winning  plan  and  the  ballot  to 
every  member  of  their  faculties  and  student  bodies. 
Many  other  colleges  and  universities  not  members 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  will  also 
participate  in  the  "referendum." 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  is  sending  the  winning  plan  and  the  ballot 
to  each  of  its  six  thousand  members. 

The  American  Library  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  is  sending  to  each  of  the  six 
thousand  libraries  which  are  its  members,  copies 
of  the  plan  and  ballots.  Over  400  libraries  have 
already  placed  their  "orders"  for  additional  plans 
and  ballots,  with  the  Award  Committee. 

All  Religious  Groups  Participating 

120,000  ministers  will  present  the  winning  plan 
and  ballots  to  their  congregations  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  which  includes  30  denominations  and  rep- 
resents a  church  membership  of  over  20  millions. 
Each  one  of  these  ministers  will  have  a  ballot  with 
room  for  a  number  of  signatures  from  the  members 
of  his  congregation.  He  will  certify  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  signatures  in  returning  them  to  the 
offices  of  the  Reward. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  including 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  and  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  will  reach  every 
one  of  its  local  groups. 

The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  will  reach  each  of  its 
members  directly  with  the  plan  and  ballot,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  its  President.  The  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  will  directly  circularize  its 
full  membership  and  it  will  also  call  upon  its 
affiliated  organizations  to  assist  in  the  "referen- 
dum". The  American  Jewish  Congress  will  submit 
the  plan  and  ballot  to  all  delegates  in  the  Congress. 

The  General  Congress  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  will  reach  many  thousands  of  its  members 
all  over  the  country.  It  will  also  send  out  pre- 
liminary letters  to  each  one  of  its  members. 

Hundreds  of  local  organizations  and  institutions 
of  all  kinds  are  cooperating  in  the  "referendum". 
The  definite  arrangements  made  by  these  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  PROM 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell; 
*********** 

On  with  the  dance!    Let  joy  be  unconfined; 

No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet. 

— Byron's  "  Childe  Harold' 


AGAIN  the  seeming  monotony  of  this  drab  school- 
life  of  ours  is  broken  by  the  invasion  of  the  feminine 
hordes.  The  Prom!  For  one  evening  shall  these 
aged  and  austere  school  buildings  re-echo  the  shrill  sobs 
of  the  saxophone,  the  crash  of  the  cymbal,  and  the  soprano 
laughter  of  feminity.  This  ancient  institution  will  be 
rejuvenated  by  the  recurrence  of  that  super-enjoyment, 
the  appearance  of  that  most  charming  and  fickle  of 
beings  —  woman  — and  that  subsequent  pleasure,  the 
Prom. 

The  floor,  waxed  to  a  glass-like  degree,  reflects  the 


brilliant,  captivating  colors  of  the  feminine  garb  inter- 
mingled with  the  sombre  black  of  male  attire.  The  colors, 
weaving  in  and  out,  moving  from  side  to  side,  form  a 
veritable  kaleidoscope,  far  outrivalling  the  patterns  obtain- 
able by  the  most  intricate  arrangement  of  mirrors. 

A  soft  tinkle,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  harmonious  blend 
of  all  the  instruments,  the  melodious  note  of  the  banjo,  and 
the  long-drawn  wail  of  the  saxophone,  then  the  notes  of 
the  popular  tune,  accompanied  by  the  shuffle  of  innumerable 
feet  over  the  glazed  surface.  Gradually  the  entire  colorful 
mass  sets  itself  in  motion.    The  dance  is  on! 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PRIZE  CONTEST 


The  Mirror  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  award  of  prizes  for  work  in  the  Christmas  Competition 
to  the  following:  for  the  best  literary  contribution,  The 
Mystery  of  Bardys  Cove  by  Robert  T.  Rylee  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  for  the  best  poetical  contribution,  Dinner  Din  by 
Hugh  D.  McCandless  of  New  York  City;  for  the  best  art 
contribution,  the  cover  by  Jerome  Wayland-Smith  of  Oneida, 
N.  Y.;  and  for  the  best  humorous  contribution,  The  Rover 


Boys  at  Andover  by  Henry  F.  Robinson  of  Forest  Hills, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  the  following:  literary 
contributions,  An  International  Affair  by  D.  C.  Fox,  and 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Boar's  Head  by  Warner  Marshall,  Jr.; 
humorous  contributions,  The  Bat  and  the  Cannery  by  H.  F. 
Robinson  and  J.  M.  Case,  and  a  contribution  by  R.  S. 
Willis. 


In  jWemortam 

Charles;  &lben  Cracp,  fr. 
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MY  SOUTH  SEA  ROMANCE 


IT  was  Fate,  Destiny,  the  Gods  if  you  like  —  those 
ironic  Beings,  if  Beings  they  are,  that  control  the  life 
of  man,  that  exalt  him  only  to  abase  him, —  it  was  they 
who  had  set  me,  Stephen  Kynnersley  of  Eton  and  Oxford, 
a  castaway  upon  this  seemingly  barren  isle  in  the  remote 
corners  of  the  Pacific,  far  out  of  the  track  of  any  passing 
ship.  It  was  only  yesterday  that,  attired  in  my  nattiest 
yachting  costume,  I  paced  the  short  promenade  deck  of  the 
Sorceress,  very  cocksure  and  swagger,  and  exceedingly 
pleased  with  myself,  for  had  not  Maisie  Sanford,  my 
beautiful  Maisie,  promised  to  honor  me  with  her  devoted 
affections.  And  now  it  was  all  over.  At  this  moment 
Maisie  was  probably  weeping  over  my  demise,  Captain 
Saunders  was  possibly  wishing  that  he  had  not  treated  me 
so  summarily,  and  Lord  Sanford  was  undoubtedly  musing 
over  the  most  sudden  departure  of  a  remarkably  pleasant 
son-in-law,  and  hoping  like  the  very  devil  that  another 
eligible  would  soon  turn  up. 

However,   putting  these   thoughts  from   my  mind,  I 
reviewed  the  predicament  in  which  it  was  my  malfortune 
to  be  placed.    Here  was  I,  fallen  overboard  from  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  washed  up  like  a  log  on  the  rocky 
forbidding  shores  of  a  seemingly  desolate  island,  one  of  the 
Marquesans,  I  thought,  with  no  more  possessions  than  these: 
1  yachtsman's  knife 
1  waterproof  box  of  matches 
1  handkerchief  and  the  clothes  in  which  I  stood 
1  waterproof  satchel  of  writing  materials 
This  last  item,  but  not  the  least,  was  filled  with  pencils  and 
paper,  for  I  had  been  composing  a  treatise  on  economics 
which  I  had  just  finished  before  my  disastrous  plunge. 
(It  is  only  because  of  that  that  I  am  able  to  keep  this  diary.) 
Now  to  continue: 

I  looked  over  my  appurtenances  rather  disconsolately, 
then  picked  up  my  satchel  and  started  to  clamber  up  the 
rugged  side  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  steep  ascent  and  it  took 
me  an  hour  in  my  weakened  state,  to  reach  the  top.  But 
once  there,  what  a  vision  was  unfolded  before  my  be- 
wildered eyes!  A  tender  green  valley  lay  below  me.  Guava 
trees,  mango  trees,  and  cocoanut  palms  vied  with  each 
other  in  wild  profusion,  their  tender  fronds  just  stirring  in 
the  gentle  midday  breeze.  On  a  little  ledge  half  w^ay  up 
a  nearby  cliff  a  giant  banian  stood  —  two  hundred  feet  in 
space  —  a  sentinel  guarding  all  the  lesser  things  beneath 
him. 

Overawed  by  this  sight,  I  sank  limply  to  the  ground  and 
for  a  few  minutes  stayed  there  just  looking  and  drinking 
in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  it  all.  The  fragrant  valley  so 
carefully  guarded  by  the  toweringwalls  around  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  new-found  Eden;  to  a  philosopher  it  would  have 
been  a  true  Garden  of  Allah. 


However,  being  but  human,  hunger  presently  got  the 
better  of  me,  so  mustering  up  what  little  strength  I  had 
left,  I  made  my  way  to  the  nearest  shade  and  there  regaled 
myself  on  nature's  bounty.  Somewhat  refreshed  by  my 
impromptu  meal,  I  took  a  more  definite  stock  of  my  imme- 
diate surroundings.  The  valley  itself  seemed  to  be  about 
six  miles  long  and  one-third  as  wide.  Some  four  hundred 
yards  away  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  water.  My  botanist's 
eye  was  able  to  make  out  trees  and  plants  of  every  descrip- 
tion besides  the  ones  that  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Breadfruit  trees,  lime  trees,  and  banana  plants  (miscalled 
trees)  grew  close  together;  the  whole  place  seemed  to  be 
wreathed  in  hibiscus  flowers  interspersed  here  and  there 
by  the  lilac-like  ama  with  its  delicate  bloom. 

At  length,  my  hungei,  curiosity,  and  thirst  appeased,  I 
seated  myself  on  a  rock,  took  out  my  writing  materials, 
and  composed  what  you  have  just  read.  One  might  think 
this  a  curious  thing  to  do,  but  I  am  a  very  conscientious 
diarist  and  haven't  missed  a  day  since  my  boyhood  years  at 
Eton. 

Monday:  It  was  Saturday  that  I  fell  overboard,  Sunday 
that  I  made  my  debut  on  this  island,  and  Sunday  night 
when  I  wrote  my  story  thereof,  and  now  it  is  Monday.  I 
shall  start  out  the  week  with  a  thorough  exploration  of  my 
new  home.  It  is  wonderful  here  —  a  place  where  I  could 
stay  forever.  My  only  care  is  for  Maisie,  of  whom  I  am 
really  fond.  Were  it  not  for  her,  I  would  be  in  Elysium. 
My  artist's  soul  is  satisfied,  but  without  her,  my  betrothed, 
I  can  never  be  happy.  Well,  that's  enough  for  the  present. 
I  think  it  must  be  almost  time  to  start  out  on  that  tour  of 
inspection. 

Monday  afternoon:  I've  found  Maisie!  But  I'll  com- 
mence at  the  beginning.  When  I  set  out  this  morning  I 
clambered  down  the  cliff  and  began  to  walk  along  the 
shore,  stumbling  as  I  went  over  the  heavy  rocks  and  bould- 
ers that  made  a  landing  there  so  perilous.  But  presently 
I  came  to  a  sandy  cave  enfringed  with  whispering  palmettos 
and  protected  seaward  by  a  massive  coral  reef  upon  which 
the  huge  rollers  of  the  Pacific  broke  continuously,  their 
treacherous  roar  the  only  sound  to  disturb  the  heavenly 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  place.  Now  imagine  my  surprise 
and  amazement  when  I  saw  piled  on  that  barrier  the  rem- 
nants of  what  had  once  been  a  twin  seagoing  steam  yacht. 
And  my  feelings  were  suddenly  added  to  as  I  recognized 
the  wreckage  as  all  that  was  left  of  the  Sorceress.  Picture, 
if  you  can,  my  state  of  mind.  I  was  elated  beyond  words 
at  the  thought  that  I'd  found  Maisie,  and  yet  I  was  filled 
with  the  most  poignant  dread  and  anxiety  for  fear  that 
she  had  come  to  harm.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  raced  madly 
down  to  the  beach,  shouting  her  name  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs,  till  suddenly  by  the  water's  edge  where  the  receding 
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tide  had  left  it,  I  saw  a  huddled  figure.  I  stopped  as  if 
shot!  Slowly  I  approached  it,  hoping  against  hope  that 
I  would  not  see  that  which  I  so  fearfully  anticipated.  Yes, 
it  was  Maisie.  But  such  a  different  Maisie;  so  small,  so 
wet  and  bedraggled,  so  pitiful  and  helpless,  her  damp 
golden  hair  clinging  closely  to  her  forehead.  I  knelt  beside 
her  and  put  my  hand  over  her  heart,  dreading  to  have  my 
worst  fears  verified.  But  no,  she  still  lived.  I  could  have 
wept  for  joy.  Gently  I  picked  her  up,  and  holding  her 
close  to  my  heart,  I  carried  her  across  the  beach,  over  the 
rocks,  and  up  the  cliff,  through  the  tropical  forest  to  the 
little  shelter  that  I  had  built  the  night  before.  I  put  her 
down  within,  just  out  of  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  proceeded  to  revive  her  with  the  few  simple  means  of 
resuscitation  that  I  knew.  Presently  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  stared  at  me  blankly.  Then  recognition  came,  and 
with  it  love. 

"Stephen,"  she  said,  and  smiled. 

Finally  she  dropped  off  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  me  would  last  for  many  hours.  Thereupon 
I  took  my  noonday  meal  of  baked  yams  (cooked  with  the 
aid  of  one  of  my  previous  matches)  and  green  cocoanut- 
milk.  After  my  lunch  I  betook  me  to  my  diary  and  wrote 
my  day's  experiences,  the  account  of  which  I  am  just 
finishing.  I  think  I  shall  now  take  a  look  at  Maisie  and 
then  get  a  little  sleep  myself.  These  last  few  days  have 
certainly  been  rather  strenuous,  to  say  the  least  —  but 
thank  God,  I  found  her! 
Tuesday  : 

Maisie  awoke  this  morning  refreshed  to  such  an  extent 
that  after  an  appetizing  breakfast  of  clam  stew  she  felt 
able  to  give  an  account  of  her  experiences  of  the  last  few 
days. 

"Maisie,"  was  my  first  question,  "where  are  your  father 
and  the  other  people  who  were  on  board?" 

"If  they  were  luckier  than  I,"  she  replied,  "they  must 
still  be  there.  You  see,  we  approached  the  island  late 
last  night,  hoping  to  get  some  news  of  you,  and  as  we 
neared  that  reef  we  were  struck  by  another  wave  that  piled 
us  right  on  the  blooming  thing.  I  was  hit  by  a  spar  and 
knocked  overboard,  the  wave  itself  carrying  me  ashore,— 
quite  a  distance,  too, —  almost  a  mile  I  should  think.  But 
now  that  we're  all  safe,  dear,"  she  continued,  "I  want  to 
know  what  happened  to  you  —  it  was  the  first  wave, 
wasn't  it,  soon  after  lunch  time?" 

I  nodded. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  "I  had  just  finished  an  article  on 
economics  and  was  standing  in  the  stern  watching  through 
the  wheel-house  port  some  cabin  boys  who  were  gambling 
for  pennies.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  hissing  roar,  and  turning 
my  head  I  saw  this  mountain  of  water  towering  above  me. 
Then  the  stern  rose  like  a  rocket  so  that  I  could  look  down 
and  sec  the  bows  many  feet  below.  Only  the  crest  came 
over  the  rail,  but  that  was  enough  and  it  took  me  with  it. 
Et  tnaintenant  me  void." 

Maisie  smiled  deliciously.    "All's  well  that  ends  well." 


"But  it  isn't  over  yet,"  I  reminded  her. 

She  looked  at  me  and  grinned  like  some  mischievous  imp. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  about  Father,"  she  said,  "and  what 
happened  to  him  when  that  first  wave  came  —  yours,"  she 
added  naively.  "We  had  barely  finished  lunch  and  were 
still  in  the  saloon,  Father,  mind  you,  standing  very  erect 
and  about  to  swallow  a  whiskey  and  soda.  When  the  boat 
lurched,  his  medicine,  instead  of  taking  the  natural  course 
of  his  gullet,  flowed  down  his  neck,  and  iced  as  it  was,  it 
probably  cooled  his  old  tummy  considerably."  More  grins 
from  Maisie. 

"You  know,"  she  went  on,  "I  thought  that  the  poor 
boy  had  gone  balmy.    He  raved  and  swore  like  a  coster. 

He  wanted  to  know  'who  the  h  1  was  at  the~  wheel?' 

'Was  the  man  daft?'  'He'd  get  after  him!'  "  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  meanwhile  frantically  doing  his  best  to  rid  himself  of 
the  superfluous  ice  around  his  waistline." 

We  both  laughed  at  this,  and  who  could  blame  us.  Any 
picture  of  Lord  Sanford  was  productive  of  mirth,  especially 
one  showing  exertion,  for  his  lordship  was  no  stripling, 
and  measured  some  fifty-nine  inches  around  the  equator. 

"I'd  have  given  anything  to  be  there,"  said  I,  "for  he 
is  usually  such  a  quiet  old  gentleman.  And,  by  the  way, 
what  became  of  Captain  Saunders?" 

"He  fell  down  the  steps  of  the  bridge,  to  the  huge  enjoy- 
ment of  some  of  the  sailors  who  had  seen  their  danger  and 
were  already  braced  to  meet  it.  After  we'd  found  out  about 
your  disappearance  he  was  frightfully  sorry  at  his  having 
been  so  rude  to  you.  'But  I  stick  to  my  views  about  them 
writers,'  said  he,  'but  seein'  that  Mr.  Stephen  'as  come  to 
'arm,  why  things  is  different.' 

This  was  a  cause  for  considerable  amusement  on  my  part, 
for  Saunders  and  I  had  often  had  long,  heated  arguments 
on  the  vocation  of  writing,  he  maintaining  that  literary 
men  were  snobs  and  fools,  I,  that  a  few  were  gentlemen, 
occasionally  designating  myself  as  an  example.  When  this 
happened  he  usually  cursed  me  from  the  feet  up  (damning 
my  feet,  my  legs,  and  my  eyes),  and  then  stalked  away  in 
profane  superiority.  But  at  heart  lie  was  a  tine  seaman, 
as  he  had  proved  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion,  once 
even  risking  his  life  for  mine.  However,  lh.it  does  not 
concern  us  now. 

"Well,"  said  I  after  we  had  both  told  our  stories  and  dis- 
cussed them  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  "I  think  that  it  is 
almost  our  lunch  hour.  Afterwards  we'll  go  dow  n  to  the 
lagoon  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting 
into  communication  with  your  revered  father  and  his 
crew." 

And  we  did. 

Carrying  my  still  tired  Maisie,  my  progress  was  slow, 
but  pleasant  to  the  nth  degree.  But  when  we  reached  the 
beach  we  were  almost  bowled  over  with  astonishment 
at  the  sight  which  we  beheld: —  two  men  seated  on  soap- 
boxes playing  cards  on  the  improvised  table  of  an  up- 
turned water  keg.  Lord  Sanford  attired  in  pink  silk  paja- 
mas and  a  top  hat;  Captain  Saunders  sporting  a  dashing 
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yellow  kimono  of  mine,  topped  off  with  my  new  yachting 
cap.  There  was  moisture  on  his  lordship's  face  —  either 
perspiration  for  his  chattels  or  tears  for  his  daughter;  but 
both  were  forgotten  now,  and  he  beamed  all  over  as  he 
drew  a  run  of  four  aces. 
"Father!"  cried  Maisie. 

The  astounded  old  gentleman  suddenly  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  his  lost  daughter  had  returned  (she  was  on  his 
knee),  and  also  that  his  precious  daughter  was  tearing  up 
the  only  pack  of  cards  within  a  thousand  miles.  He  almost 
wept  —  and  not  for  joy  —  at  the  return  of  the  prodigal. 

The  stalwart  captain  merely  twirled  his  moustache  and 
tried  to  appear  dignified. 

I,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  myself,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
uncontrollable  mirth,  laughing  till  my  sides  ached  and  the 
tears  coursed  down  my  cheeks. 

That  I,  Stephen  Kynnersley,  the  grave,  hopeful  aspirant 
to  Parliament  should  give  myself  up  to  vulgar  merriment 
was  a  thing  incredible,  outrageous.  Yet  there  I  was, 
laughing  my  head  off. 

After  I  had  managed  to  control  my  emotion,  and  after  our 
first  effusive  greetings  were  done  with,  explanations  were  in 
order.  —  It  seemed  that  his  lordship  and  the  captain,  in 
search  for  cool  raiment  had  discovered  in  my  cabin  the 
scarcely  conventional  afternoon  attire  which  they  now  so 
cheerfully  displayed  on  their  manly  persons.  They  had 
swum  ashore  in  an  endeavor  to  find  out  what  had  become  of 
Maisie,  but  by  an  accident  (fatal  to  their  project)  Saunders 
had  unearthed  a  pack  of  playing  cards  from  my  kimono 
pocket  so  that  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
drift  wood,  the  game  was  on!  It  also  developed  that  before 
the  crash  came  two  nights  ago  while  the  Sorceress  was  still 
being  carried  along  like  a  chip  on  the  crest  of  that  tidal 
monster,  the  wireless  operator,  being  the  only  one  to  see 
their  approaching  destruction,  and  realizing  that  it  was  too 
late  to  warn  any  one,  had  quickly  sent  out  an  S.  O.  S.  call 
which  was  picked  up  and  answered  many  miles  away  about 
a  second  or  so  before  the  "set"  was  permanently  put  out  of 


commission.  Even  as  this  explanation  was  forthcoming, 
we  heard  the  scream  of  a  steam  whistle,  and  looking  up  we 
saw  a  large  hundred-foot  auxiliary  schooner  slowly  creep 
into  the  lagoon  through  a  passage  in  the  reef  hitherto  un- 
known to  us.  Once  well  inside,  she  dropped  anchor.  Two 
boats  were  lowered  from  her  decks,  one  heading  toward  the 
Sorceress,  the  other  coming  to  us  castaways  who  were 
joyfully  shouting  and  frantically  waving  our  arms  with  all 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  we  thought  the  occasion 
demanded. 

I  am  writing  this  on  Wednesday  morning  in  the  luxurious 
little  library  of  our  rescuer,  the  staunch  ship  Alicia  of  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  United  States.  There  is  a  very 
nice  family  on  board  by  the  name  of  Garretson.  All  I 
know  about  them  is  that  they  live  in  a  place  called  Plan- 
dome,  near  Port  Washington,  and  that  they  are  very  rich. 
But  what  is  more  to  the  point,  they  have  a  clergyman  with 
them  as  their  guest,  a  thing  which  Maisie  discovered 
immediately.  Consequently  last  night  after  a  most  excel- 
lent dinner  (I  always  did  like  corned  beef  and  cabbage) 
Maisie  and  I  were  quietly  married.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  though  I  was  a  trifle 
startled  when  the  messboy,  who  had  never  before  witnessed 
a  ceremony  of  this  kind,  dropped  a  soup  toureen  directly 
behind  me.  But  what's  a  little  thing  like  soup  on  your 
trousers  when  you  are  about  to  be  married? 

After  the  whole  affair  was  over,  there  was  naturally  much 
handshaking,  congratulating,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot,  but 
finally  Maisie  and  I  did  manage  to  escape  from  the  general 
confusion  and  find  ourselves  a  quiet  place  on  deck  far  up 
in  the  bows.  We  had  been  sitting  there  for  quite  some  time 
saying  nothing,  completely  content  in  each  other's  near- 
ness, when  at  last  Maisie  spoke. 

"Stephen,"  said  she,  and  her  voice  was  the  least  bit 
weary,  "don't  you  think  that  we  had  better  turn  in?" 

"Agreed,"  said  I. 

Douglas  C.  Fox 
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CONRAD  developed  the  theory  that  Chance,  blind 
Chance,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
lives  of  men.  Christopher  Morley,  with  unusual 
simplicity,  states  that  one  can  not  build  a  bonfire  without 
the  smoke  from  it  getting  into  someone's  eyes.  —  Let  me 
combine  these  two  ideas  with  a  little  philosophizing  on  my 
own  part,  so  that  the  result  will  read:  —  Not  that  it  is 
Chance  that  inveigles  the  smoke  to  our  mucous  membrane, — 
our  sense  of  smell  partially  eliminates  this  possibility,  — 
but  it  is  Chance  that  governs  our  actions,  and  even  our 
destinies,  after  it  has  temporarily  blinded  us. 

*    *    *    *  * 

"  Don't  bother  to  take  off  your  coat,  you're  fired !' ' 
"Fired?"    I  questioned  slowly. 

"Yes,  fired,"  he  said  with  an  added  harshness  in  his  tone. 

I  must  admit  I  had  nothing  of  the  business  air  about  me 
that  morning  as  I  entered  the  office.  Three  nights  at  the 
old  game  had  just  about  broken  me  in  both  health  and 
spirit,  and  the  cards  had  turned  against  me,  taking  all  my 
money  besides.  I  had  no  argument  to  offer,  so  I  backed  out 
of  the  door  and  wandered  into  the  street.  I  was  dead  tired, 
and  without  a  destination  in  mind,  sauntered  along  toward 
the  river.  The  river,  —  queer  I  should  have  taken  this  way 
in  preference  to  the  many  others,  —  but  down-in-their- 
luck  men  and  rivers  seem  to  have  a  mutual  attraction.  I 
finally  reached  the  bridge.  The  water  below  looked  icy 
cold,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "Tommy,  you  wouldn't  do  it 
anyway." 

A  steamer  was  passing  under  the  bridge,  and  I  watched 
it  break  the  water  through  dreamy  eyes.  A  girl  was  eyeing 
me  from  the  upper  deck  where  she  had  stationed  herself 
among  the  life-boats;  but  as  I  looked  at  her  the  smoking 
funnel  of  the  boat  roared  directly  beneath,  sending  a  spray 
of  soot  and  cinders  to  cover  me,  and  to  greaten  my  despera- 
tion. Some  of  the  flying  particles  lodged  in  my  eyes  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  close  them.  I  quickly  secured  a  handker- 
chief from  my  pocket  and  removed  the  foreign  matter  and 
opened  my  eyes  again.  When  I  again  looked  at  the  steamer 
that  had  caused  my  now  angered  state  of  mind,  I  noticed 
the  girl  was  waving  to  me,  —  a  broad  grin  enlarging  her 
mouth.  I  remembered  then  that  my  handkerchief  had  been 
carefully  folded  and  that  in  raising  it  to  my  face  I  had  shaken 
it  out  of  its  ironed  state  as  though  I  was  waving  it.  "  D — 
fool,"  I  muttered,  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 

A  dogcart,  advertising  hot  waffles,  caught  my  eye.  I  was 
hungry,  for  in  the  heat  of  our  games  we  even  forget  to  eat; 
and  it  was  my  last  dollar  I  handed  the  big,  unshaved  pro- 
prietor. He  reluctantly  gave  me  my  change,  placing  an 
appetizing  waffle  on  the  dirty  counter  in  front  of  me. 

"Hot  day,"  he  ventured. 


"Yes,"  I  drolled,  "it  is  quite  hot.  Is  that  what  you 
said?' ' 

He  laughed,  "Yes,  that's  what  I  sed.  What's  the  matter, 
me  lad?" 

"Matter!"  I  snapped  back  angrily.  "Matter!  Oh,  noth- 
ing. Just  out  of  a  job;  out  of  luck;  and  almost  out  of  my 
mind." 

"Too  bad,  Bud,"  he  said  smiling,  "but  so'm  I." 

I  started  to  leave  the  greasy  dogcart.  Another  person  to 
mock  my  ill-fortune,  I  thought,  and  looked  back  to  where 
I  had  just  been  watching  the  river. 

"I'm  telling  yuh. the  truth,  Bud,"  he  called  after  me. 
"Bill  Duncan  don't  lie  to  no  one,  and  you'll  be  finding  that 
out  pretty  soon." 

I  dragged  myself  back  to  the  dirty  counter. 

"Yes,  Bud,"  he  continued,  "times  are  dull  now  that  all 
me  old  friends  have  been  shipped  over  there."  —  He 
pointed  out  over  the  water  in  back  of  us.  "It's  like  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  street  wit  a  sandwich  in  yer  mitt 
trying  to  sell  it.  —  I  mean  this  here  dogcart  bizness.  Yours 
was  the  first  dime  I've  had  me  hand  on  ta-day. 

"Sit  down;  watcha  say  yuh  name  was,  Harry?" 

"Tom,  Tom  McKay,"  I  corrected  him. 

"Well,  Tommy,  sit  down  and  listen  to  wat  I've  got  to  tell 
yer.  Tamorra  I  sell  this  here  cart  and  I'm  goin'  ta  inlist. 
I  tried  ta  before  in  the  big  army,  but  they  tells  me  they 
can't  use  me.  —  Flat  feet!  —  said  they  were  flatter'n 
waffles.  —  Bad  lungs!  —  didn't  see  how  I  cud  breathe. 
Was  feeling  like  a  young  un  when  I  went  inta  see  the  guy, 
but  I've  bin  afeeling  mighty  funny  ever  since.  But  here's 
me  chance,  Bud;  look  behind  yuh  to  that  there  sign." 

I  turned  and  looked.  It  was  one  of  those  posters  with  a 
big  gun  on  it,  attracting  recruits  for  the  Foreign  Legion. 

"For'n  Legin,"  he  added  enthusiastically,  '"n  they  take 
anybidy:  —  criminals  or  cunsumptives." 

I  jumped  at  the  proposition.  "Do  you  mean  it?"  I 
reeled  around  and  questioned  him. 

"Sure  I  mean  it.  Bill  Duncan  don't  say  nothing  he  don't 
mean." 

"Well,  Bill,  I'm  going  to  be  right  there  when  you  enlist 
to-morrow;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion."  I  ex- 
tended my  hand,  and  grasped  the  big  bony  hand  of  my  new 
friend. 

"I'll  be  seeing  yuh  ta-morra,"  he  shouted  after  my  re- 
treating figure. 

"  Phew,  —  that  was  a  close  one!' ' 

There  was  Bill  holding  up  his  tin  helmet;  and  a  bullet, 
hitting  the  obstruction,  grazed  off,  taking  with  it  a  piece  of 
his  nose.    Bill  was  always  playing  little  tricks  like  this,  and 
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the  "Blotchs"  (he  could  never  get  the  name  right)  wasted 
many  a  bullet  on  him.  One  of  his  particular  stunts  was  to 
get  right  up  on  top  of  the  trench  and  yell  and  wave  his  arms 
around,  until  the  Captain  would  have  to  come  running  down 
the  trench  and  pull  him  back  in.  It  tickled  the  foreigners, 
and  I  even  saw  the  convicts  smile  at  him  occasionally.  Bill 
had  one  peculiar  habit  of  collecting  all  the  coats  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  and  bringing  them  back  to  the  trench  with  him. 
When  the  legion  would  make  a  charge,  Bill  would  be  seen 
chasing  a  Hun  over  "No  Man's  Land"  until  the  poor 
frightened  individual  would  give  in.  —  Bill's  lumbering 
form  was  too  much  for  the  bravery  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
delighted  in  exercising  his  weak  lungs.  He  would  extract 
the  much  coveted  coat  from  the  Hun,  and  with  a  kick,  send 
him  on  his  way.  Coats  were  Bill's  trophies,  and  when  we 
were  ordered  back  to  the  trench  again,  in  would  come  Bill, 
always  the  last,  with  about  ten  big  gray  coats  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  He  would  pass  them  out  to  us,  after  he  had 
picked  out  the  largest  one  for  himself,  and  we  surely  needed 
them,  for  the  commissary  department  never  seemed  to  be 
able  to  find  the  Foreign  Legion  when  supplies  were  handed 
out. 

After  nearly  a  month's  fighting  in  this  sector,  the  Ger- 
mans were  reenforced  and  it  was  they  who  did  the  chasing ; 
and  poor  Bill  was  unable  to  obtain  any  more  of  his  ac- 
customed booty.  We  passed  several  demolished  towns 
during  our  retreat,  and  it  was  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  that  the  Germans  caught  up  with  us.  I  was 
wounded  quite  badly  in  the  leg,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  continued.   Finally  I  was  obliged  to  halt. 

I  hid  in  a  tumbled-down  affair  that  was  used  for  a  dwell- 
ing place  before  the  big  guns  had  crumbled  it  up.  I  could 
see  through  the  windows,  and  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  Bill, 
but  in  the  mad  rush  which  ensued  saw  no  one  who  would 
answer  to  Bill's  description.  The  last  of  the  inhabitants 
were  scurrying  away  to  safety,  carrying  with  them  their 
personal  belongings;  and  our  men  were  giving  the  slower 
ones  a  lift  as  they  wobbled  along.  Then  I  could  see  the 
Boches  advancing,  picking  off  those  who  had  straggled  too 
far  behind.  I  pulled  out  my  pistol  and  waited.  My 
wounded  leg  was  bleeding  perfusely,  and  I  began  to  fell  a 
little  faint.  A  bullet  whistled  past  my  head.   I  ducked. 

"C'etait  pres,"  came  a  voice  from  behind  me.  I  turned 
and  looked,  but  saw  no  one. 

"Come  out  of  there,"  I  shouted,  pointing  my  gun  in  the 
direction  I  thought  the  noise  came  from.  A  dirty-faced  girl 
came  from  behind  an  overturned  table. 

"Oh,  an  American!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  slight  accent. 

I  dropped  my  levelled  gun  to  my  side,  and  just  then  a  rain 
of  bullets  and  shrapnel  beat  against  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
building. 

"Quick,  come  with  me,"  she  said  sharply. 

I  dragged  myself  along  the  floor  after  her,  and  down  a 
small  ladder  to  the  cellar.  She  then  led  me  across  this 
dingy  recess,  ankle  deep  in  water,  to  where  a  little  tunnel 
had  been  dug.   She  helped  me  in  and  followed  after,  and  it 


was  not  long  before  the  sound  of  footsteps  could  be  heard  in 
the  room  above  us.  I  looked  across  the  dark  vault  through 
which  we  had  just  come  to  the  ladder.  The  light  from  the 
door  above  it  gave  us  a  means  of  seeing  anyone  who  might 
descend.  I  could  see  the  shadows  of  several  Huns  passing 
by  the  opening,  —  one  ventured  to  look  below,  —  but  the 
darkness  could  not  be  penetrated.  I  put  my  gun  beside  me 
in  readiness  for  the  more  venturesome,  but  as  yet  we  were 
unnoticed  and  safe. 

A  sharp  pain  shot  through  my  wounded  leg;  and  I  rubbed 
it  to  relieve  the  numbness,  caused  by  the  cramped  position 
I  was  in.  It  was  then  that  I  remembered  about  my  com- 
panion, for  in  my  anxiety  not  to  allow  anyone  to  take  us  un- 
awares, I  had  quite  forgotten  about  both  her  and  my 
wound.  The  sounds  above  had  died  out  so  I  thought  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  house  and  began  to  speak 
softly. 

"We're  in  luck  this  time,  all  right.  Your  hiding  place 
proved  our  salvation." 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  "I  just  happened  to  think  of  it." 

She  pointed  to  my  leg  which  was  bleeding  again,  and, 
tearing  a  strip  off  her  long  apron,  wound  it  around  the 
wound  as  a  bandage. 

"That  will  keep  the  dirt  from  getting  into  it,"  she  added. 

I  began  to  feel  my  head  getting  clearer  after  she  had 
performed  this  little  task  and  heartily  thanked  her.  I 
turned  to  her  again  suddenly,  and  with  a  quizzical  expres- 
sion on  my  face,  asked:  "Didn't  I  hear  you  speaking  French 
when  we  were  upstairs;  are  you  an  interpreter,  that  you 
change  so  easily?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  "but  I  do  know  a  little  English." 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  England?" 

"No,  I  spent  a  short  while  in  your  own  country,  but  I 
must  say  I  could  never  learn  to  like  the  States.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  I  didn't  have  any  relatives  or  friends  over  there. 
But  my  parents  wanted  me  to  understand  your  people,  and 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  some  University.  I  unwilling- 
ly did  this,  and  I  never  could  get  to  understand  your 
people." 

Just  then  we  heard  footsteps  on  the  wooden  floor  above, 
and  loud  noises  filled  the  upstairs  room.  I  quickly  looked 
out  of  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  to  where  the  light  was 
playing  on  the  ladder,  and  saw  a  foot  reach  down  and  test 
the  top  rung.  A  gray  coat  followed,  and  when  the  man  had 
descended  a  little  further  I  saw  a  shining  gun  barrel  in  his 
hand.  I  levelled  my  gun  at  the  opening,  and  my  finger 
gripped  the  trigger  just  a  little  harder.  The  girl  had 
snuggled  up  to  me,  awaiting  the  crisis,  for  she  realized  as  I 
did  that  the  report  of  my  gun  would  bring  other  men  to  the 
scene;  and  that  they  were  not  as  safely  lodged  as  they  had 
thought  themselves  at  first.   Just  then  the  man  spoke. 

"  Be  yuh  doon  here,  Tommy;  Tommy.be  yuh  doon  here?' ' 

It  was  Bill.  Well  might  I  have  known  it,  for  those  big 
shoes  could  have  made  two  for  anyone  else. 

"Yes,  here  I  am,  Bill,"  I  fairly  bellowed,  and  the  big 
shoes  quickly  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
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"Where  be  yuh,  Tom?"  We  could  see  him  groping  about 
in  the  dark  cellar. 

"It's  Bill  Duncan,  my  best  friend,"  I  whispered  to  the 
little  figure  crouched  at  my  side. 

"Here  I  am,  Bill,  over  in  the  corner  here."  He  came  over 
to  where  we  were  hiding,  and  looked  at  my  companion  with 
a  lost  expression.   Bill  never  did  like  "skirts". 

"Well,  we  turned  'em  back  agin,  Tom,"  he  said  to  me. 
"How  d'  yuh  like  me  new  coat?" 

It  was  a  tremendous  one;  and  I  told  him  it  had  almost 
cost  him  his  life.  He  laughed  (Bill  was  always  laughing)  and 
said  he  had  one  upstairs  for  me.  He  gave  my  companion  a 
funny  look,  myself  a  wink,  and  climbed  the  ladder  again. 

We  built  a  fire,  for  it  was  cold  in  the  damp  cellar  and  my 
leg  was  beginning  to  become  numb  again. 

"Well,"  I  said,  after  the  fire  had  begun  to  burn  quite 
brightly,  "let  us  finish  our  little  talk.  Did  you  say  you 
made  no  friends  at  all  in  the  United  States?' ' 

"Hardly  one.    The  girls  at  the  university  seemed  to 


consider  me  more  a  curiosity  than  a  human  being,  and  I 
just  couldn't  get  along  with  them.  Not  one  kind  look  did  I 
receive  the  whole  time  I  was  over  there.  But  coming  home 
I  did  have  a  good  send-off,"  she  went  on.  "We  were  leaving 
the  harbor,  and  as  the  boat  was  going  under  a  bridge,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  a  man  waving  to  me.  It  made  me  feel  as 
though  I  did  leave  one  friend  across  the  water,  and  I  always 
have  felt  like  thanking  him  for  making  me  feel  so  happy." 

I  remembered  the  incident  she  had  just  mentioned.  It 
certainly  was  a  coincidence;  and  it  was  to  an  unconvinced 
girl  that  I  explained  my  connection  with  the  affair.  But  I 
didn't  mention  the  smokestack's  part  in  it. 

Bill  had  meanwhile  come  down  into  the  cellar  again  with 
a  big  gray  coat  on  his  arm.  He  poked  it  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  and  the  fire,  thus  shut  off  from  the  out- 
side air,  began  to  smoke  profusely.  It  filled  the  little  dug- 
out as  it  also  did  my  eyes,  and  when  I  reached  up  to  rub 
them,  I  felt  a  warm  breath  close  to  my  face,  and  a  little  kiss 
planted  on  my  cheek.  G.  L.,  '24 


GENERATIONS 

I  III 


Up  in  a  donkey  cart  came  the  new  school  boy 

In  the  bleak  fall  of  eighteen  thirty-one. 
Father,  advising,  said  "Don't  be  a  fool,  boy, — 

When  I  was  a  student,  comforts  were  none. 

"When  I  came  here,  sir,  we  weren't  half  so  lazy; 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  walked,  like  a  man. 
Boys  ride  to  school?    It  would  be  thought  crazy  — 
But  to-day:  'Walk  to  school?   Don't  think  they  can!'." 

II 

Back  in  the  sixties  did  come  the  son's  offspring 
In  a  closed  carriage  —  in  those  days  in  style; 

And  papa  told  sonny  concerning  the  whole  thing, 
Making  the  age-old  complaint  all  the  while. 

"Seems  to  me  boys  nowadays  are  quite  spoiled 
—  Terribly  babied  you  lads  seem  to  be! 
I  up  the  hill  in  a  donkey  cart  toiled 
When  I  was  a  boy  —  no  carriage  for  me!" 


Then,  in  the  nineties,  came  that  lad's  young  flower, 

Riding  to  school  in  a  railroad  train. 
Before  he  departed  pa  spoke  by  the  hour 

—  His  theme  was  the  Father's  Lament  once  again. 

"You  know,  my  first  school  trip  was  made  in  a  wagon. 
We  weren't  the  young  gentlemen  that  you  are  now; 
Just  tell  yourself  that,  when  your  spirits  are  flagging — 
Such  luxury  my  father  wouldn't  allow." 

IV 

Now  in  these  late  years  the  dads  are  still  screaming 

In  the  same  way  they  eternally  do  — 
About  how  our  luxury's  now  so  unseeming. 

Does  your  male  parent  tell  this  stuff  to  you/ 

V 

"Gosh!  Are  you  going  to  school  in  a  pullman? 
I  always  rode  third-class  when  I  was  young 
And  I  stood  up  when  the  coaches  were  full,  man. 

With  such  pampered  childhood  you'll  surely  be  hung." 


l'envoi 

Far  in  the  future,  while  P.  A.  still  towers, 

This  will  go  on  in  the  way  'twas  begun. 
It  will  be  known  to  descendants  of  ours  - 

Passing  on,  just  the  same,  Father  to  Son. 

Hugh  McCandless 
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THE  FLY 

(A  Fantasy) 


THE  following  account  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Friedrich  Markheim,  a  scientist  of 
Schellburg,  Germany,  a  deep  student  in  several 
matters  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  His  researches, 
however,  did  not  lie  so  much  among  books  as  by  personal 
observation;  for  the  former  were  lamentably  scanty  on  his 
favorite  subject;  whereas,  in  his  close  study  of  nature  he 

found  much  that  was  invaluable  to  science. 

******* 

A  certain  Professor  Schnaff  held  no  small  renown  in  the 
nearby  university  town  of  Ebingon,  in  Wurtemburg, 
Germany.  In  fact,  it  was  said  that  once  he  had  been  called 
to  the  seat  of  government  for  consultation  on  some  special 
phenomena,  but  this  is  not  verified  at  all  places,  but  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  the  position  he  held  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  He  had  conducted  many  interesting  experiments 
and  had  found  numerous  vital  facts  concerning  communi- 
cation with  Mars,  long  before  the  present  interest  in  that 
subject,  but  for  some  reason  which  the  world  never  dis- 
covered, he  discontinued  his  research. 

One  day  during  the  summer  months,  this  remarkable 
man  was  resting  in  a  meadow  after  a  long  tramp  in  search 
of  a  certain  specimen  which  he  wished  to  add  to  his  already 
large  collection.  Lying  in  the  field,  he  meditated  on  divers 
matters.  Suddenly,  into  the  midst  of  his  reveries,  came  the 
buzzing  of  a  particular  large  fly.  Listening  to  the  noise, 
he  became  struck  with  the  idea,  that  perhaps  this  insect 
was  trying  to  communicate  with  him.  He  had  heard,  while 
engaged  in  his  study  concerning  Mars,  certain  sounds, 
which  came  to  him,  not  unlike  the  Morse  code  of  to-day. 
He  had  wondered  at  this,  and  more,  had  tried  to  discover 
the  key  to  this  remarkable  language  and  thus  understand 
what  the  planet  was  attempting  to  say.  The  idea  of  com- 
munication with  the  fly  seized  him,  he  studied  for  some 
time  this  insect  until  the  latter,  apparently  disgusted  at 
such  an  ignorant  person,  departed. 

That  night,  the  professor  brought  forth  those  notes  he 
had  made  about  the  communication  with  Mars  and  in- 
tently studied  them.  He  paid  another  visit  to  the  field  on 
the  following  day  to  prove  to  himself  whether  it  was  just 
a  fancy  of  his  mind  or  not.  To  his  great  pleasure  he  found 
the  same  fly  as  he  had  seen  the  previous  day.  Watching 
intently  and  making  notes,  and  after  trying  by  dashes  and 
some  system  which  he  himself  had  devised,  he  became 
assured  that  his  first  surmise  had  been  correct  and  that 
this  fly  of  the  field  was  attempting  to  communicate  with 
him. 

Then  followed  days  of  intense  study  and  research.  He 
obtained  the  aid  of  a  friend  who  was  skilled  in  the  trans- 
lating of  code,  and  though  he  did  not  tell  whence  the  mes- 


sages he  showed  him  came,  owing  to  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  which  is  common  to  scientists  and  men  of  that  ilk, 
they  made  considerable  progress  so  that  after  working  all 
through  the  wintry  months,  he  felt  he  understood  a  little 
of  what  this  creature  had  tried  to  say.  He  spent  further 
time  in  contemplation  and  practising  buzzing  until  he 
could  transmit  as  well  as  receive  messages  with  moderate 
skill. 

The  spring  wore  on  to  summer  and  the  first  warm  weather 
found  Professor  Schnaff  out  in  the  field,  and  scanning 
anxiously  the  sky  for  his  former  fly  friend.  Who  can  tell 
the  disappointment,  when,  after  days  spent  in  vainless 
waiting,  he  felt  that  it  was  all  for  nothing,  and  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  communicate  again  with  that  re- 
markable creature.  Finally  he  resolved  to  try  once  more, 
and  so,  as  the  last  sun's  rays  were  sinking,  the  scientist  saw, 
approaching  him,  the  huge  black  creature  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  fly  was  unmistakable,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
joy,  not  unmingled  with  anxiety,  the  German  essayed  an 
attempt,  and  buzzed  a  word  of  greeting. 

The  fly  replied  in  a  maze  of  buzzes  which  were  quite 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  poor  professor,  who  was 
not  yet  very  proficient  in  this  new  language.  But  he  realized 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  at  last  he  was  in  communication 
with  one  of  another  species  of  life.  He  buzzed  out  a  care- 
fully prepared  speech  in  which  he  told  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  asked  for  an  answer.  This  he  received,  and  deciphered 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  began  to  try  some  questions 
which  he  had  long  wanted  to  know,  but  the  fly,  feeling  the 
cold  air  that  comes  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  departed 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  day. 

There  then  began  the  remarkable  conversation  between 
these  two  beings,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  talked  eas- 
ily, buzzing  as  we  speak.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the 
professor,  the  fly  told  the  story  of  his  race,  which  impressed 
on  the  scientific  mind  of  him,  that  he  had  found  more  than 
a  mere  means  of  communication  between  two  species. 

The  fly  race,  thus  the  insect  friend  buzzed,  had  a  kingdom 
and  a  form  of  government  that  far  surpassed  the  bee  tribe 
or  any  other  known  to  man.  Their  capital  was  in  western 
Canada,  the  only  place  where  they  could  live  unmolested. 
Once  they  had  roamed  the  entire  earth,  until  man,  the 
stronger,  had  driven  them  from  his  settlements  and  per- 
secuted them  with  sufficient  ardor  to  make  their  life  miser- 
able. Long  had  they  wished  to  be  friends  of  man  as  the 
dog  and  cat;  considered  to  have  emotion  and  feelings,  but 
all  their  tryings  were  in  vain.  They  were  spurned  and 
certain  groups  had  attempted  revenge,  but  they  were  not 
the  true  members,  and  were  considered  social  outcasts  at 
the  capital  city  in  western  Canada.   He  said  that  he  was 
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one  of  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  and  only  lately  flown  from 
North  America,  whence  he  had  gone  during  the  wintry 
months,  and  aided  in  governing  the  large  bodies  which  were 
there.  Long,  he  said,  he  had  tried  to  speak  to  man  on  this 
earth,  trying  one  after  another,  unsuccessfully.  At  last 
he  had  discovered  one  with  whom  he  could  buzz  and  tell 
the  whole  sad  history  of  the  fly  race. 

The  summer  passed  and  fall  came,  tinting  the  leaves  and 
adding  an  unmistakable  zest  to  the  air.  One  day  the  fly 
announced  that  he  would  have  to  leave,  and  go  back  to  his 
brethren  in  Canada.  The  parting  between  these  two,  a 
bond  of  sympathy  having  sprung  up  among  them,  would 
certainly  have  been  mournful,  unless  the  fly  had  suggested 
that  the  two  go  to  Canada,  where  the  professor  could  learn 
more  of  this  race.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the  latter's 
agreeing  to  the  journey  to  a  certain  region  where  he  could 
be  met,  on  a  certain  day,  by  this  fly,  and  royally  escorted 
into  their  kingdom. 

The  trip  into  Canada,  the  home  of  the  fly  kingdom,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail.  Professor  Schnaff 
was  presented  at  the  court  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  was 
considered  a  member  of  the  court  circle.  Here  he  observed 
the  functioning  of  that  government,  which  was  a  well- 
regulated  form  of  government,  being  a  monarchy  with  a 
congress  and  an  intricate  ballot  system,  for  the  latter  was 
filled  by  the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  people.  Many  curious 
customs  were  in  vogue  which  had  come  down  to  them,  and 
their  knowledge  of  matters  of  outside  import  was  con- 
siderable. There  were  the  nobles  of  the  court  as  well  as  the 
landed  interests,  who  possessed  so  many  of  our  square 
inches  (approximately).  The  life  of  the  social  leaders  was 
brilliant  and  the  professor  enjoyed  many  receptions  in  his 
honor,  which  though  of  a  strange  nature,  were  pleasurable. 

Professor  Schnaff  found  also  much  that  would  interest 
only  the  scientific  mind.  A  large  part  of  the  time  was 
consumed  in  studying  the  records  —  history!  !  records  !  ! — 


have  the  flies  such?  Surely.  There  is  appointed  in  each 
tribe  certain  persons  to  memorize  certain  parts  of  the  past 
history  of  the  fly  race.  Thus  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  former  events  are  handed  down.  Laboriously,  the 
professor  wrote  the  words  from  the  sages  of  the  flies,  that 
a  record  might  be  saved  for  man.  However,  as  in  every 
race,  whether  man  or  insect,  there  are  the  poorer  and 
weaker  specimens,  which  retard  the  progress  of  the  earnest 
and  striving  members.  Thus  it  was  that  one  of  the  nobility 
conceived  an  intense  hatred  against  this  Professor  Schnaff, 
on  account  of  favor  shown  by  him  to  his  rival  for  the  hand 
of  the  beautiful  fly  countess.  So  one  night,  while  the 
visitor  was  sleeping  in  the  royal  park,  this  prince  came  and 
stung  Johann  Schnaff  with  a  mysterious  kind  of  poison 
which  seems  to  be  only  known  to  the  fly  race.  A  few  days 
later  the  professor,  unharmed  as  yet,  bade  adieu  to  his  fly 
friends  and  left  for  his  home  in  Ebingon. 

Upon  arriving  home,  he  soon  felt  a  mistiness  coming  over 
him.  At  first  he  attributed  it  to  the  change  of  climate,  but 
gradually,  when  it  forced  him  to  bed,  he  began  to  realize 
that  he  had  contracted  come  kind  of  disease.  He  became 
worse  and  languishing.  No  suspicion  entered  his  mind  that 
he  had  been  poisoned  deliberately,  and  thus,  after  several 
days  more  of  the  deadly  ennui,  he  passed  to  his  Maker,  with 
a  cluster  of  his  dearest  friends  and  wife  and  relatives  around 
his  bed,  full  of  tears  at  the  death  of  a  kindly  man  whose  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  search  of  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-men. 

Secret  to  the  end  of  his  discovery,  he  did  not  disclose  his 
research  until  in  almost  his  last  breath,  he  made  some 
scarcely  audible  mention  of  it.  I  alone,  of  all  men,  have 
seen  his  writings,  but  sad  to  relate,  shortly  after  his  death, 
they  perished  in  the  great  fire  that  ravished  Germany  in 
18 — ,  when  his  home  and  its  precious  contents  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Warner  Marshall,  Jr. 


YELLOW 


JACK  KNOX  made  his  way  splashingly  through  the 
slush  and  soft  snow  that  covered  all  the  walks  con- 
necting the  buildings  of  Bartlet  Academy.  Jack  was 
returning  to  his  room  from  the  "gym"  where  he  had  just 
finished  basketball  practice.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
was  being  followed  by  some  one  who  was  endeavoring  to 
overtake  him.  As  he  was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  walk 
over  to  the  "dorm"  with  anyone,  he  quickened  his  pace, 
splashing  more  than  ever.  But  his  follower  was  determined 
to  overtake  him,  so,  when  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  steps, 
he  was  touched  on  the  shoulder  by  his  trailer,  and,  turning 


around,  he  looked  into  the  smiling  face  of  Dick  Adams,  the 
basketball  captain. 

"What  are  you  doing,  trying  to  run  away  from  me?" 
asked  Dick. 

"No,  Dick,  I  didn't  know  thai  it  was  you.  I'm  sorry," 
replied  Jack. 

"Have  you  any  lessons  to  get  out  right  away?"  demanded 
Dick. 

"Nope,  not  now.  Why?" 

"Well,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  Let's  go  up  to  your 
room." 
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So  with  Jack  leading  the  way  they  proceeded  up  the 

corridor  until  a  door  was  reached  with  a  card  on  it,  which 

read:  t  v  t 

John  M.  Knox,  Jr. 

Under  the  name  some  one  had  drawn  a  line  with  a 
yellow  crayon.  In  entering,  Jack  pretended  not  to  notice 
it,  but  anyone  could  have  told  that  it  had  affected  him 
deeply.  Dick  followed  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Jack  motioned  him  into  the  armchair  while  he  perched  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

After  an  embarrassing  silence,  Dick  commenced : 

"Jack,  old  man,  I've  come  over  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
basketball  team.  There  isn't  anyone  in  school  that  doubts 
your  ability  to  play  basketball,  but  it  takes  something  more 
than  ability  to  make  the  team.  This  afternoon  you  know 
what  happened  and  everyone  else  in  school  knows  it  too,  as 
the  addition  to  the  card  on  your  door  plainly  shows.  Bill 
Roberts  openly  insulted  you  during  practice  and  you  did 
not  offer  any  show  of  fight  or  even  of  anger,  for  that  matter. 
Not  that  I  think  you  are  yellow,  because  I  don't,  but  you 
must  admit  that  it  surely  did  look  like  it.  The  whole  team 
almost  without  exception,  thinks  so  and  a  team  won't  play 
behind  a  man  whom  they  don't  think  will  fight.  Even  if 
Bill  is  known  for  his  fighting  prowess,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  would  have  taken  what  you  did  this  afternoon  with- 
out any  show  of  fight.  I  know  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  it,  and  I  would  like  to  help  you  if  I  can." 

"No,  thanks  just  the  same,  but  I  guess  you  can't  help 
me  any  in  this  case.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  off  the  squad  if 
you  think  that  the  fellows  feel  that  way  about  it,"  said  Jack. 

"Ye  gods!  No!  We  can't  spare  you,  with  the  big  game 
only  three  weeks  away,"  objected  Dick. 

"Well,  then,  I'm  sorry  but  I  —  I  —  I  just  can't  fight  him, 
that's  all,"  said  Jack. 

"Can't  you  tell  me  the  reason?"  asked  the  captain. 

"No,  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  if  you  knew,  and  besides, 
I  couldn't  blame  you  for  not  believing  it.  It  sounds  too 
impossible." 

"Well,  whatever  you  do  don't  get  off  the  squad.  If  you 
can  stand  Bill's  bullying  I  guess  the  rest  of  the  team  ought 
not  to  mind,  but  I  was  hoping  that  I  could  help  you. 
Guess  I'll  be  drifting  along,  and  if  I  can  help  you,  let  me 
know." 

With  this  last,  and  after  the  usual  "So  long!",  he  dis- 
appeared down  the  corridor. 

The  next  day  Dick  told  the  coach  what  the  result  of  his 
talk  with  Knox  had  been.  The  coach  looked  serious  and 
said,  "I  think  that  I'll  write  to  his  father.  Maybe  he 
can  throw  some  light  on  the  subject."  , 

Practice  continued,  but  it  was  evident  that  as  soon  as 
Jack  went  to  his  position,  the  team  slowed  up  and  lacked 
the  usual  cooperation.  Things  continued  for  some  time  in 
this  fashion. 

One  day  on  the  way  to  the  gym  floor,  Dick  in  passing  by 
the  door  of  the  boxing  room  with  another  player,  heard  the 
rapid  tattoo  of  a  punching  bag. 


"Sounds  like  an  artist,"  commented  Dick. 

"Must  be  Jack  Dempsey  working  out,"  continued  his 
companion.    "Wonder  who  it  is?" 

"Let's  see,  we  have  plentv  of  time  to  look  in,"  rejoined 
Dick. 

In  peering  around  the  corner  they  saw  an  unexpected 
sight.  There  stood  Jack,  doing  a  double  roll  in  a  way  to 
arouse  the  envy  of  the  best  of  the  boxers.  Quickly  drawing 
back,  and  pulling  the  other  player  with  him,  Dick  walked 

away. 

"Did  you  see  who  that  was?"  exclaimed  the  other  player 
in  astonishment. 

"Sure,  but  don't  say  anything  about  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
fellows,"  said  Dick. 

"All  right,"  agreed  the  other. 

When  they  reached  the  floor  the  coach  called  Dick  to 
one  side  and  handed  him  a  letter  to  read.   It  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir : 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  twelfth,  I  wish,  first,  to 
thank  you  for  your  interest  in  my  son,  and  second,  to  explain 
his  seemingly  unnatural  actions.  As  I  myself  was  a  boxer 
in  college,  I  naturally  desired  my  son  to  know  something 
of  this  art.  I  therefore  taught  him,  from  childhood,  to  box. 
He  learned  rapidly  and  soon  his  greatest  fault  was  that  he 
knew  too  much.  His  mother  was  always  uneasy  for  fear 
that  he  would  seriously  injure  some  one,  so  when  he  went 
away  to  school,  he  promised  that  he  would  not  fight  or  box 
even  in  fun. 

But  as  I  think  it  can  do  no  harm,  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  give  my  consent  for  Jack  to  box  this  other  boy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Knox 

When  he  had  finished  reading  this,  the  coach  said,  "I 
don't  think  you  remember  Knox.  He  was  before  your  day, 
but  if  Jack  is  anything  like  his  father  there  is  plenty  of 
reason  for  him  to  be  unwilling  for  Jack  to  box  very  much. 
He  had  quite  a  record  in  college." 

Just  before  the  scrimmage  began,  Dick  thrust  the  letter 
into  Jack's  hand  and  said,  "Go  to  it." 

While  awaiting  his  turn  Jack  read  the  letter  and  you  may 
be  sure  of  the  surprise  that  he  received.  When  he  went  on 
the  floor  he  had  determined  not  to  try  to  start  a  fight,  but 
if  Bill  started  one  he  was  far  from  unwilling  to  finish  it. 

In  a  sharp  scrimmage  in  one  corner  of  the  gym  Bill 
deliberately  pushed  the  smaller  forward  against  a  steam- 
pipe  that  had  been  left  unprotected  as  it  was  undergoing 
repairs,  and  endeavored  to  hold  him  there.  Roberts  re- 
ceived the  shock  of  his  life  when  Jack  slapped  him  on  one 
cheek  with  his  open  palm.  The  blow  did  not  have  very 
much  weight  behind  it,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  leave  a  red 
imprint  on  the  older  boy's  face. 

The  coach,  seeing  a  chance  of  putting  this  enmity  to  an 
end,  sharply  called  the  boys  to  him  and  said,  "I  am  going  to 
put  this  thing  to  an  end,  once  and  for  all,"  and  turning  to 
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two  other  players,  he  commanded,  "You  go  get  some  gloves, 
and  then  mark  off  a  square.  You  may  choose  your  own 
seconds."   This  last  to  the  two  contestants. 

The  news  of  the  fight  spread  like  wildfire  and  so  when 
the  two  boys  went  to  their  corners  the  "gym"  was  well 
filled  with  a  cheering  crowd  of  boys.  Bill  was  older,  heavier, 
and  slightly  taller  than  Jack,  and  for  this  reason  about  as 
many  were  for  Jack  as  were  for  Bill.  The  latter  was  smiling 
and  talking,  taking  the  whole  affair  as  a  huge  joke.  Jack, 
from  his  corner,  was  sizing  up  his  opponent. 

Then  the  coach,  who  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
referee,  blew  his  whistle,  and  when  all  was  finally  quiet,  he 
said,  "There  will  be  three  rounds  of  two  minutes  each. 
Are  you  ready?"  And  when  both  parties  had  nodded  their 
assent,  he  again  blew  his  whistle. 

Bill  rushed  from  his  corner  intent  on  finishing  the  job 
quickly,  but  somehow  his  blows  never  landed.  An  upper- 
cut  missed  by  inches,  while  the  short-arm  jabs  to  the 
stomach  met  a  perfect  defense.  When  the  crowd  saw  that 
Jack  was  easily  holding  his  own  with  the  unbeatable  Bill 
they  began  to  doubt  the  outcome  and  each  one  cheered 
harder  and  longer  for  his  favorite.  The  first  round  ended 
without  either  having  landed  a  blow. 


The  second  round  was  a  repetition  of  the  first,  Jack 
always  on  the  defense  and  Bill  trying  fiercely  to  land  a 
blow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  last  round  Jack  had 
not  yet  struck  at  his  opponent,  but  at  the  start  of  the  last 
his  tactics  were  very  different.  He  rushed  in  and  rained 
a  rapid  tattoo  of  blows  on  the  other's  ribs.  Then  stepping 
back  he  made  a  feint  to  his  jaw  with  his  right  and  at  the 
same  time  swung  low  with  his  left.  There  was  a  dull 
sound  like  that  made  when  a  sack  of  flour  hits  the 
floor,  and  Bill  swayed,  then  reeled  and  fell,  but  before 
he  could  reach  the  floor  Jack  caught  him  in  his  arms 
and,  throwing  off  his  gloves,  said  to  the  coach,  "There 
is  no  use  counting  him  out.  He's  gone.  Better  get  some 
water." 

After  his  face  had  been  bathed,  Bill's  eyelids  fluttered 
and  he  stared  up  at  the  surrounding  group.  He  then  saw 
who  it  was  that  was  holding  him  and  he  said  weakly,  "Some 
fight.    It  serves  me  right." 

He  then  extended  his  hand  which  was  willingly  taken. 

"I'm  sorry  I  had  to  do  it,  but  it  was  the  only  way," 
apologized  Jack. 

W.  T.  K.,  Jr.,  '24 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  GRAPE 


(With  Apologies  to  Pope) 


What  happy  thoughts  from  little  things  do  rise, 
What  vast  achievements  from  one  small  surmise 
I  chant.   This  rhyme  to  Volstead,  Muse,  I  stew, 
Derived  this  morning  from  a  hot,  strange  brew. 
Great  is  the  subject,  damp  is  its  content, 
It  might  even  be  called  the  drunk's  lament. 
A  few  years  since,  as  you  are  sure  to  know, 
A  weak-hammed,  withered  man  from  head  to  toe 
Wracked  by  lumbago's  sharply  aching  pain, 
Was  ordered  never  more  to  drink  champagne. 
So  then  the  ancient  in  a  rage  arose 
And  vowed  that  he  would  soon  forever  close 
The  sparkling  fount  of  wit  by  his  intendment 
(More  often  known  as  the  eighteenth  amendment). 
Thus  he  to  Congress  quickly  did  proceed, 
Where,  holding  power,  he  set  about  the  deed. 
First,  with  six  books  of  puritanic  birth, 
Condemning  all  of  gladness  and  of  mirth, 
He  made  an  altar  to  the  great  god  Gloom, 
A  morbid  giant  deep  in  Hell's  dark  womb, 
And  on  it  heaped  his  offerings  to  the  cause, 
Praying  thus  to  the  God  of  all  Blue  Laws: 
"Beelzebub,  thou  guardian  of  black  Hell, 
Subdue  all  those  who  in  this  land  must  dwell; 
()  take  from  them  the  cursed  Bacchus's  fruit. 
And  all  the  sons  of  corn  and  rye  to  boot." 


Gloom  heard  in  part  his  prayer  and  granted  half, 
The  rest  through  empty  ether  took  its  path 
And  to  the  great  god  still  unknown  remained. 
Therefore,  though  we  are  now  so  much  restrained 
From  wine,  the  bootlegger  with  much  fine  Scotch 
By  which  to  loosen  up  our  belts  a  notch 
Has  furnished  us.    And  we  likewise  of  him, 
Greatly  against  the  senile  Volstead's  whim 
Large  quantities  of  corn's  vein-warming  produce 
Have  often  purchased  —  for  medic'nal  use. 
Of  course,  some  like  to  indulge  in  excesses, 
But  we  do  most  prefer  the  mild  caresses 
Of  melting  coffee's  stimulating  flow, 
Which  stops  dull  mirth  and  causes  wit  to  grow. 
Now  take  ye  heed  of  this,  all  my  good  friends, 
So  that  when  next  a  great  man's  wrath  extends 
That  far  as  to  hurl  some  great  oppression 
Upon  the  nation's  self-contained  possession. 
You  may  laugh  and  ridicule  it  if  you  wist. 

And  scratch  his  old  amendment  off  the  list. 

****** 

Therefore  lh.it  beaming  cup  of  Chile's  brew 
Which  has  inspired  this  wholly  jumbled  stew. 
Which  stew  shall  soon  be  held  ol  great  content. 
Shall  rise  to  heaven's  own  height  by  this  event. 

1).  C.  Fox 
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A  ROLLING  STONE 

A  One-Act  Skit  by 
The  time  is  March.  The  place  is  a  cozy  and  snug  bou- 
doir with  long  chintz  hangings,  pink  wall  paper,  a  luxurious 
dressing  table  with  a  three-sided  mirror.  Great  disorder, 
consisting  of  the  following  items:  (1)  A  collection  of  lingerie 
on  two  small  chairs;  (2)  a  heap  of  street  dresses  (all  new) 
lying  on  a  table;  (3)  numerous  cardboard  boxes. 

Door  opens  and  Lucillia  Bonnage,  sixteen,  shrewd,  good- 
humored  and  pretty,  enters,  dressed  in  simple  evening 
gown.  She  goes  to  the  nearest  pile  and  selects  a  pink 
kimono. 

Voice  from  Outside:  What  are  you  doing,  trying 
it  on? 

Lucillia  (lighting  cigarette) :  These  coming-out  parties 
are  boring.  (In  answer  to  voice  from  outside):  Oh,  I've  got 
it.    (She  goes  out,  whistling  "  Yes,  Yes,  Mabel".) 

(Pause  of  three  minutes    murmurings  from  outside. 
Enter  Rosalind,  nineteen,  shrewd,  good-humored,  and 
very  pretty.    Enter  Alec  Bonnage,  Rosalind's  brother, 
by  another  door.) 
Alec  :  Emery  Strain's  here. 

Rosalind  (not  looking  up) :  Take  him  downstairs. 
Alec  :  Oh,  he  is  downstairs.  (Exit.) 


GATHERS  NO  MOSS 

F.  Maude  Fitzgerald 

(Enter  Emery,  very  cool  and  handsome,  as  usual.) 

He:  Oh,  excuse  me,  I  thought  

She:  You're  Emery  Strain,  aren't  you? 

He  (regarding  her  closely) :  And  you're  Rosalind. 

She:  I'm  going  to  call  you  Emery.    Do  tell  me  about 
yourself. 

He:  Oh,  I'm  a  poet,  a  literary  man. 

She:  Oh,  vers  libre,  splendid.    (She  declaims) 

The  trees  are  green, 

A  mocking-bird  is  singing, 

While  the  girl  sips  her  poison. 

The  bird  flies  away  and  the  girl  dies. 

(Footsteps  are  heard  outside) 

She:  That's  Mother,  beat  it! 
He:  Goodbye,  dearest.  (Exit.) 

Mrs.  Bonnage  (entering):  Who  was  that  in  here,  Rosa- 
lind? 

Rosalind  (in  awed  voice) :  Mother,  have  they  found  the 
knife? 

Curtain 


MISS  NAPTHA  FROM  BENZINE 

A  Musical  Comedy  in  Two  Scenes 


ACT  I 

Place:   Benzine,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 
Time  :  The  forenoon  of  a  hot  day. 

Setting:  Juanita  Naptha,  a  pretty  Czecho-Slovakian  girl, 
is  standing  in  front  of  a  Red  Crown  gas  pump.  Huge 
sign  bears  inscription,  GAS  27c.  She  is  talking  to  Salva- 
dore  Petroleum,  the  son  of  the  representative  of  the 

Expanded  Oil  Co.  in  Cze  (Authors  Note:  You 

know  how  to  spell  it).    Juanita  steps  forward,  assuming 
graceful  posture  draped  around  aforementioned  gas  pump. 
She:  Salvadore,  wouldst  have  me  sing  thee  a  ditty? 
Sal v adore:  Shure,  go  ahead,  it's  nuttin'  ta  me. 
She  (singing) :  Oh,  Keroseenia,  oh  Bandolinia,  whsgfd- 
bcnjvmkduit   adfsgcbhdnfkmvhm   (Czecho-Slovakian  for 
"two  bits").    (Hereafter  the  word  Czecho-Slovakian  will  be 
denoted  by  the  initials,  C-S.) 

He:  Looka  who's  here,  who's  comin'? 

Ancient  1734  model  of  ajhandgbcm* — (C-S 
for  Fordillac)  drives  up,  and  occupant  asks  for  a  pint  of 
gas,  says  he  has  to  go  6,000  miles  and  will  need  a  pint  of 
the  previous  fluid.  She  performs  her  duty,  gracefully,  the 
while  humming  the  tune  of  "Antonia  Spigonia,  the 
Tearadoor ' ' . 

Occupant  of  Fordillac:  What  goes  on  here? 
Juanita.  I  thought  you  wanted  air  in  the  gas  tank. 

Fordillac  tears  off  at  a  high  speed  with  the  throttle  wide 

open,  doing  all  of  20  miles  per  hour. 


She:  "To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question,"  as  they 
say  in  Paris. 

Salvadore:  At  last  we  are  alone. 

Juanita:  Shhhhhhhhhh!   Come  to  my  balcony  at  curse - 

few. 

At  cursefew,  on  the  dot,  Salvadore  appears  carrying  a  huge 
bass  viol  for  purposes  of  serenading.  He  looks  around  for 
a  pebble  to  throw  at  the  window.  Picks  up  a  brick,  heaves 
it.    Juanita  appears  in  a  hurry. 

She:   Who  threw  that  bsghafbjkmnl  (C-S  for  ) 

brick  in  here? 

Salvadore:  I  did. 

Juanita:  Get  thee  hence  and  ne'er  come  back. 

Salvadore:  I  hope  to  snicker,  I  will. 

At  this  juncture,  fifty  fat  chorines  enter  from  the  left  wing, 
as  they  say  in  the  army,  and  sing  a  song  entitled,  "Looking 
through  the  knothole  in  papa's  wooden  leg".  They  then 
retire,  shuffling  gracefully  from  the  stage.  Juanita's 
womanly  soul  is  touched  by  this  sad  sight  and  she  relents. 

She:  Come  here,  Salvadore. 

Salvadore  (putting  bassviol  against  balcony  and  climbing  up 
it.  the  while  a  cat  climbs  up  his  shoulder) :  I'm  coming  to  you. 

She  (to  cat) :  Come  down,  this  instant,  Iodine 

He  (picking  up  newspaper):  "Governor  Pinchot  settles 
coal  situation." 

She:  Yes,  we  have  no  bananas. 

Curtain 
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WHO  KNOWS? 


A  man  lay  asleep,  dreaming. 

Shadow  children  of  his  brain  peopled  space.  They  loved ; 
they  hated;  they  knew  the  intoxication  of  success,  the 
bitterness  of  disillusion.  They  struggled  for  life,  and  with 
life's  vigor  fought  throughout  their  existences.  More 
adventuresome  spirits  pressed  on.  Their  clamor  pene- 
trated the  consciousness  of  the  sleeper.  He  awoke;  all  was 
gone.  Gone  were  the  passions,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  very 
existence  of  this  race,  swept  into  oblivion  with  the  passing 
of  the  dream. 


In  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  where  the  memory  of 
man  stretches  unbroken  back  to  the  misty  dawn  of  the 
race,  and  the  ancient  truths  are  still  remembered,  a  legend 
is  whispered  by  the  very  old  men  on  moonless  nights. 
Somewhere,  in  a  gloomy  valley  where  to  go  would  mean 
all-enveloping  calamity,  where  the  laws  of  the  holy  men 
forbid  approach,  there  lies  a  mighty  creature  asleep, 
dreaming     .     .     .     Perhaps  — 

R.  S.  W.,  Jr. 


"Seriously  speaking,  this  mistletoe  works  wonders." 
"Sure,  it's  the  berries!" 


"Would  you  call  a  taxi-driver  a  taxidermist?" 
"Why?" 

"Well,  doesn't  he  skin  you?" 


tight  TIGHTER  TIGHTEST 
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That  doctor  knows  his  patients. 
How  come? 

'  He  gave  Eatmor  a  prescription  and  the  directions 
read:  Take  every  hour  before  meals. 


"You  bore  me  terribly,"  said  the  frank  sufferer  to  the 
dentist. 


"I'll  be  dammed,"  said  the  river  as  they  closed  the  locks. 


If  was  was  as  is  is  then  was  wouldn't  be  as  was  was  because 
was  isn't  as  is  is. 


'TIS  EVER  THUS 

It  happened  in  vacation  time  — 
A  car,  a  moon,  and  gas, 

Thirty  odd  miles  of  silvery  road, 
A  fellow  and  a  lass. 

It  happened  in  the  winter  term  — 
Prom  tickets  and  a  mass 

Of  other  things  for  which  I  dig 
Down  deep  and  pay,  alas. 


John:  Hear  your  barber  got  in  dutch  yesterday. 

Milton:  Yeh?    How  wuz  that? 

John:  Accused  of  foolin'  with  other  people's  locks. 


Prof:  Can  you  spell  the  word  simultaneousness? 
Sleepy  Stude:  Sure. 


M  ela:  I  hear  that  Doctor  Kurem,  the  famous  osteo- 
path, has  been  arrested. 

Chrino:   Yeh?    What  for? 
Mela:  Pinched  a  man's  calf. 


Violet:  You  don't  know  how  to  speak  French! 
Ray:  Don't  know  how!   Why,  I'm  a  regular  parasite. 


TOO  TRUE 

Prof:  What  is  the  binomial  theorem? 

Stude  (wearily) :  I  pass. 

Prof:  You're  mistaken.    You  flunk. 


"What's  a  fairy  tale?" 

"That  depends  on  which  way  the  ferry's  going." 


Indian  Guide:  This  desert  is  God's  own  country. 
Tourist:  Well,  I'll  say  he  has  certainly  done  his  best  to 
discourage  trespassers. 


Does  a  mouse  bite? 
Naw. 
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SHE  IS  LIKE  THAT 


"Have  you  tried  these  new  silk-tipped  cigarettes?"  You  re  aPl  to  find  a  lemon  there' 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  like  chewing  the  rag."  But  Oh,  the  Sonkist  peaches. 
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This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


"What  did  you  think  of  his  lecture?" 
"It  was  very  impressive." 

"True.    I  couldn't  understand  a  word  of  it  either." 

— Detroit  Free  Press 


ALMOST 

Grocer:  Did  that  watermelon  do  for  the  whole 
family? 

Customer:  Very  nearly.   The  doctor  is  calling  yet. 

— New  Haven  Register 


"  Do  you  use  Williams'  Shaving  Cream? " 
"Only  when  I  can't  find  my  own." —  Showme 


MUM 

Bill:  Is  it  possible  to  confide  a  secret  to  you? 
Phil:  Certainly.    I  will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
Bill:  Well,  then,  I  have  pressing  need  for  two  bucks. 
Phil:  Worry  not,  my  friend.    It  is  as  if  I  had  heard 
nothing.  — Mugwump 


First  Cannibal:  Our  chief  has  hay  fever. 
Second  Cannibal:  What  brought  it  on? 
First  Cannibal:  He  ate  a  grass  widow. 
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"Your  honor,  I  was  not  intoxicated." 
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lamp-post." 

"I  was,  your  honor.  A  couple  of  pink  crocodiles  had 
been  following  me  around,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  they  were  getting  on  my  nerves."  — Bison 


Yes,  Algernon,  a  person  who  lives  on  vegetables  is  a 
vegetarian,  but  a  man  who  lives  on  meat  is  not  a  meteor- 
ologist. — Showme 
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Visitor  (at  private  hospital):  Can  I  see  Lieutenant 
Barker,  please? 

Matron:  We  do  not  allow  ordinary  visiting.  May  I 
ask  if  you're  a  relative? 

Visitor  (boldly) :  Oh  yes!   I'm  his  sister. 

Matron  :  Well,  well !  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you.  I'm 
his  mother. 

— Exchange 
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he  won't  even  give  up  his  ghost." 
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But  the  kiss  that  lay  in  Wilbur's  eyes 

Haunts  me  by  night  and  day. 

— Brown  Jug 


ZEKE  (visiting  sick  friend) :  Wall,  how  ye  feelin',  Jed? 
Jed:  Oh,  purty  good. 
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EDITORIAL 


THERE    has    been    considerable    discussion    in  the 
Phillipian  of  late  on  the  age-old  question  of  senior 
privileges.     Many  arguments  in  their  favor  have 
been  presented  through  that  channel. 

The  Mirror,  after  due  consideration  has  decided  to 
enter  the  ring  in  favor  of  senior  privileges.  In  1922  the 
Senior  Class  cast  54  votes  for  senior  privileges  as  Ando- 
ver's  greatest  need,  and  68  for  the  other  needs  combined. 
Of  these  supposed  necessities  three  have  been  filled,  namely 
the  demand  for  a  baseball  cage,  for  a  new  main  building, 
and  for  recitation  halls.  These  latter  two  demands  have 
been  amply  filled  by  the  acquisition  of  the  new  recitation 
hall,  through  the  generosity  of  our  alumni.  And  yet  the 
need  regarded  as  most  important  by  the  Seniors  in  1922 
remains  unfilled,  while  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  demands 
have  been  satisfied. 

In  1923  the  graduating  class  cast  63  votes  for  senior 
privileges,  while  the  other  needs  combined  secured  but 
49  ballots. 

It  would  seem  from  these  statistics  that  the  most  pressing 
need  in  Andover  from  an  undergraduate  point  of  view  is 
senior  privileges. 

Going  directly  from  this  academy  to  a  big  university,  the 
former  Andover  student  is  dazed  by  the  abrupt  transition 
from  rather  strait  and  binding  conditions  to  the  more  lax 
regulations  of  the  university.  No  set  hour  for  being  in  his 
room,  smoking  privileges,  a  seemingly  limitless  number  of 
cuts;  these  and  like  conditions  momentarily  hypnotize 
the  former  Andover  man;  he  indulges  to  an  excess  in  these 
heretofore  forbidden  pleasures,  then  is  abruptly  halted  on 
the  brink  of  disaster.  Were  there  a  more  gradual  transition, 
privileges  in  the  last  year  at  prep  school  part  way  between 


those  of  the  rest  of  the  classes  at  school,  and  those  of  the 
college,  the  change  would  not  be  so  sharply  felt,  and  the 
consequent  indulgence  less  of  a  plunge  and  more  of  a 
gradual  glide  into  the  less  restrained  college  life. 

The  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  against  Senior 
privileges  are  probably  numerous.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that,  if  that  condition  be  ever  attained,  it  will  be  abused  by 
a  few  who  have  no  idea  of  values  and  cannot  appreciate  a 
good  thing  even  when  presented  to  them  "on  a  silver 
platter."  This,  however,  is  true  of  every  privilege  that  has 
been  granted. 

Again  the  argument  may  be  advanced  that  the  regula- 
tions are  at  present  as  loose  as  is  congenial  with  the  needs  of 
the  average  prep  school  boy.  This  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  it 
seems  necessary  that  there  be  some  visible  distinction,  such 
as  the  privileges  requested  below,  between  the  lower  classes 
and  the  graduating  class. 

We  would  suggest  for  senior  privileges  the  following: 
more  cuts  for  seniors  (ten  appears  a  reasonable  number, 
with  four  removed  at  the  close  of  each  term);  later  hours, 
that  is,  not  having  to  be  in  the  dormitory  until  half  past 
eight  or  nine  o'clock;  later  out-of-town  excuses,  with, 
perhaps,  the  advantage  of  reporting  to  the  house  officer 
rather  than  the  excuse  officer;  and  lastly,  more  extensive 
smoking  privileges.  The  suggestion  for  senior  dormitories 
seems  undesirable  as  it  is  not  only  somewhat  impractical, 
but  also  tends  to  build  a  sort  of  coterie  or  clique  of  the 
graduating  class. 

So  the  Mirror  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those  petitioning 
to  that  august  body,  the  faculty,  that  Senior  privileges, 
something  to  distinguish  the  upper  class  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  student  body,  be  granted. 
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HEREDITY 


DARWIN'S  theory  of  the  proper  selection  and  mating 
of  the  species,  while  only  a  theory,  would  un- 
doubtably  bring,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  race,  in  its  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
aspects.  What  we  would  do,  once  we  attained  this  ulti- 
mate of  perfection,  is  not  considered,  but  that  this  race  of 
humans  is  continually  striving  for  this  height  is  undisput- 
able.  We  might  probably  have  touched  the  summit  years 
past  if  it  were  not  for  those,  who,  every  third  generation  or 
so,  recede,  either  partly  or  wholly,  to  a  primitive  state,  and 
then  that  group  must  die  out,  and  we  begin  at  the  starting 
point  once  more.  It  is  truly  pitiful  to  see  a  strong  family 
passing  their  short,  infinitesimal  years  on  this  planet  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  their  species  into  a  more  perfect  collection 
of  individuals,  and  then  observe  a  member,  what  is  known  as 
a  "  throwback",  spoil  all  the  vistas  of  accomplishment,  and 
the  work  commence  anew,  with  Nature  seemingly  mocking 
the  efforts  of  that  puny  being,  Man.  The  reason  that  we 
have  advanced  so  far,  is  that  each  of  the  poor  specimens 
recedes  less  toward  the  primitive  each  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  events,  Man  may  reach  the  shining  goal  of  per- 
fection, but  this  is  certainly  not  to  be  accomplished  for 
many  a  long  year. 

There  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  where  an  individual 
is  a  "throwback"  in  only  one  respect:  his  back,  hands, 
brain,  or  some  other  part  of  his  anatomy.  This  is  a  truly 
damning  situation  as  the  person  is,  in  all  probability, 
hypersensitive,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is  inferior  in 
respect  to  a  certain  feature  of  himself  tends  to  prey  on  his 
mind  until  his  morbidness  becomes  so  intense  that  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  condition  early  departs  from  life. 
Sometimes  his  companions  may  have  no  realization  of  his 
defect,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mind  conjures  innum- 
erable impressions,  causing  the  sufferer  to  lead  a  life  of  a 
recluse  where  all  fine  things  are  sacrificed  to  the  fear  of  the 
discovery  of  his  peculiarity. 

I  have  often  wondered,  after  his  courageous  act  and 
sacrifice  of  respect  last  summer,  whether  Hugh  Trent  was  a 
prey  to  those  emotions  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
and  if  the  discovery  had  not  been  forced  upon  him,  what 
he  would  have  done  in  this  world.  Surely  he  was  capable, 
a  big  blonde  giant,  well  over  six  feet,  possessing  a  well- 
developed  trunk,  and  legs  which  were  both  strong  and 
supple.  A  clean,  firm-looking  man  was  Hugh  Trent,  sought 
after  by  friends,  possessing  many  acquaintances  whom  he 
had  never  tried  to  attract  or  hold,  for  he  was,  by  habit, 
silent  and  sometimes  morose.  He  experienced  moments 
of  depression  when  it  seemed  as  though  his  heart  had 
touched  the  depths  of  agony  and  fear. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  a  successful  couple:  the  father  an 
eminent  financier,  prominent  in  monetary  affairs,  and  the 
mother,  a  quiet,  placid  woman,  descendant  of  good  stock  and 


also  important  in  the  social  activities  of  their  Westchester 
County  community.  Young  Trent  had  never  been  known 
to  have  a  want,  although  his  condition  was  far  from  that  of 
a  pampered  and  spoiled  son  of  the  novean  riche,  since 
he  carried  that  stamp  of  good  breeding  which  is  inherent  in 
the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  whether  it  is  recognized  by  laws 
or  not. 

His  younger  years  had  been  unusually  free  from  trouble, 
and  he  had  begun  to  develop  into  what  seemed  to  be  a 
blithesome  and  carefree  boy,  strong  and  vigorous,  who  would 
uphold  the  name  of  Trent.  The  change  was  wrought  in 
about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  boy's  life,  when,  during  a  day's 
fishing  excursion,  he  dropped  his  rod  over  the  side  of  the 
punt,  in  shallow  water.  Letting  himself  over  the  side  of  the 
scow,  whence  he  was  fishing,  he  felt  his  toes  touch  the 
shellacked  bamboo,  and  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  that 
he  was  capable  of  recovering  the  article  by  his  feet,  and 
furthermore,  was  delighted' in  this  act,  as  it  gave  the  pedal 
extremities  a  sensation  which  he  could  not  define,  but  yet 
brought  a  sense  of  extreme  enjoyment.  This  caused  him  no 
little  worry,  and  he  wondered  if  others  could  do  as  he.  He 
remembered  having  seen  in  the  past  several  boys  trying  to 
throw  pebbles  at  each  other  with  their  toes,  and  he  recalled 
how  he  had  noticed  the  clumsiness  of  their  movements. 

Beaching  the  scow,  he  attempted  the  feat  he  had  once 
seen  those  boys  try  to  perform,  and  discovered,  to  his  in- 
creasing amazement,  that  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  for  him  to  lift  stones  of  some  magnitude)  as  well  as 
sticks,  or  even  the  oars  of  his  craft.  An  examination  of  his 
ten  toes  revealed  nothing  irregular  about  them  except  the 
fact  that  they  tended  toward  being  a  trifle  longer  than 
usual,  and  beautifully  shaped. 

This  thought  remained  in  his  mind,  and  he  became  a 
little  more  self-contained  than  formerly,  since  he  dreaded  the 
discovery  which  would  bring  not  only  the  ridicule,  but  also 
the  silent  thoughts  of  his  friends  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  him. 

At  every  possible  moment  when  his  feet  were  free  of  the 
biudings  which  civilization  has  placed  upon  them,  they 
would  begin  to  twitch,  and  would  only  be  calmed  by 
exercise.  Curiously,  he  found  his  spells  of  moroseness 
shaken  off  after  these  recreations,  and  a  feeling  of  lightness 
return.  He  soon  developed  a  skill  in  the  use  of  his  toes 
which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  attained  only  by  the 
apes  and  monkeys.  Trent  acquired  the  ability  of  tossing 
fair-sized  objects  around,  and  catching  them  with  his  feet. 
He  could  grasp  clubs  and  swing  them  with  as  much  per- 
fection as  an  athlete  in  a  gymnasium,  and  he  even  tried  to 
swing  from  trees  by  his  feet,  but  this  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  the  danger  of  discovery. 

As  he  became  more  centered  in  his  idiosyncrasy,  he  began 
to  consult  the  reference  books,  and  to  discover  more  about 
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this  phenomenon.  The  subject  of  heredity  engrossed  him, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  the  use  of 
his  feet  and  toes  were  concerned,  he  was  a  "throwback" 
to  those  ancient  people  who  were  his  ancestors,  and  had 
used  their  lower  limbs  as  a  means  of  conveyance  in  the 
ancient  jungle  of  the  antediluvian  age.  This  only  in- 
creased the  apprehension  of  discovery  and  led  to  a  more 
secretive  life  than  before. 

This  weakness  —  or  shall  it  be  called  strength  —  was  the 
saving  of  his  life  upon  one  occasion,  and  to  it,  Hugh  Trent 
owes  the  fact  that  he  still  treads  the  sod  and  breathes  pure 
air.  Several  years  after  his  discovery,  he  was  among  the 
uppermost  limbs  of  a  tulip  tree,  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
American  foresters,  which  has  a  peculiarly  smooth  trunk, 
tall,  with  few  branches,  but,  as  age  descends  on  it,  the 
bark  becomes  uneven,  thus  making  climbing  difficult.  He 
was  near  the  top  when  a  lighter  bough  gave  beneath  his 
weight,  and  to  the  horrification  of  those  below,  he  hurtled 
down  through  space.  Fortunately  his  feet  were  bare  so  as 
to  give  him  a  better  grip  on  the  tree,  and  although  all 
these  events  happened  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  he 
retained  enough  presence  of  mind  to  stab  at  a  limb  with 
his  feet;  his  toes,  supple  and  strong,  gripped  the  limb,  and 
holding  on  by  them,  he  pulled  himself  to  safety.  His 
friends  considered  it  a  miracle,  and  a  lucky  chance  that  his 
feet  held,  little  suspecting  that  the  preservation  of  his  life 
was  due  to  a  hereditary  freak. 

Hugh  Trent  passed  through  college  with  more  than 
usual  success,  and  graduated  with  honors,  both  scholastic 
and  athletic.  These  came  as  a  result  of  hard  work,  which 
the  boy  undertook  in  an  attempt  to  keep  his  thoughts  from 
constantly  preying  on  his  peculiarity.  His  fear  was  pre- 
dominant, however,  and  many  cautions  which  seem  so 
foolish  to  us,  were  indulged  in  by  him.  He  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  wear  soft-soled  shoes  so  as  not  to  cause  his 
feet  pain. 

After  graduation  he  intended  to  remain  for  a  year  at  his 
father's  home  before  accepting  the  position  which  was 
offered  to  him  in  a  brokage  firm.  Matters  came  to  a  head 
that  vacation  when  the  family  went  to  their  summer  home 
on  hong  Island.  It  was  here  that  he  met  Evelyn  Fosdick,  a 
social  belle,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  girls  in 
the  vicinity,  and  with  no  lack  of  masculine  admirers,  from 
youngsters,  barely  understanding  the  meaning  of  love,  to 
senile  creatures,  as  well  as  the  roues  of  the  resort.  Hugh  had 
not  seen  her  for  several  years,  and  his  las1  recollection  of 
her  had  been  of  a  young  girl  in  the  teens,  who  was  pretty, 
just  breaking  into  society.  He  now  found  a  mature  woman, 
radiantly  beautiful,  causing  glances  of  admiration  from 
all,  even  the  women,  who  are,  after  all,  the  harshest  judges 
of  their  own  sex. 

Trent  soon  became  one  of  her  devoted  slaves,  accompany- 
ing her  where  she  went  —  if  she  let  him  —  and  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  new  emotion  the  thought  of  his  peculiarity  became 
momentarily  subordinated.  However,  in  one  of  his  despond- 
ent moods,  this  suddenly  startled  him.    Would  she  take  him 


when  he  was  possessed  with  an  idiosyncrasy  which  clearly 
showed  —  to  his  way  of  thinking —  that  he  was  not  fully 
developed,  and  that  the  prehistoric  strain  was  evident  in 
him  .J 

This  condition  of  mind  became  more  acute.  Before,  he 
was  merely  hiding  it  from  his  fellow  comrades,  and  the 
result  of  a  disclosure  would  merely  be  that  he  would  be 
looked  upon  as  queer,  but  now  he  fell  that  he  could  bear 
that,  for  another  thought  came  into  his  mind,  that  of  his 
fitness  for  marriage.  Would  it  be  right  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him  when  he  possessed  ape-like  feet? 

These  and  other  problems  caused  him  to  draw  apart  from 
the  company  of  Evelyn  for  a  while,  but  soon  he  was  at- 
tracted back,  as  a  lamp  attracts  a  moth,  and  giving  him- 
self stoically  up,  resolving  to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  but  still 
he  indulged  in  the  gay  round  of  dances  and  parties. 

Miss  Fosdick,  whatever  may  have  been  Trent's  feelings 
towards  her,  began  to  be  attracted  likewise  to  this  blonde 
person  who  seemed  so  frivolous  and  gay  at  times,  and  so 
morose  and  abject  at  other.  But  she  did  not  love  him,  al- 
though she  admitted  that  he  was  a  little  different  from  the 
others. 

As  the  summer  progressed,  Trent  became  wilder  or  more 
melancholy,  according  to  his  moods,  than  ever  before,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  his  despondent  periods  that  he  accepted  the 
week-end  invitation  of  the  Fosdicks  to  their  country  home 
in  Connecticut.  The  time  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  that 
he  had  this  vacation,  and  six  or  eight  other  fellows,  boyhood 
companions  of  his,  were  also  there,  battling  for  this  and  that 
favor  from  the  hands  of  Evelyn. 

During  one  of  their  motor  rides  into  the  country  to  an 
inn,  famous  since  the  Volstead  Act,  several  of  the  members 
became  slightly  intoxicated,  although  the  majority  of  the 
party  drank  little  if  anything.  Coming  home,  a  race  was 
proposed,  and  the  sedan  in  which  Evelyn  rode  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  touring  car  which  contained  Hugh. 

This  contest  continued  for  a  short  while,  until  the  sedan 
in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  sharp  turn,  swerved  off  the 
narrow  banked  road,  plunged  down  off  the  rocky  ledge 
bordering  the  highway,  and  sank  into  a  marshy  bank  of  a 
lake.  The  other  car,  seeing  the  dilemma  of  their  contestant, 
stopped,  and  the  party,  sobered  by  the  accident,  gazed  at 
the  wreck  which  was  settling  in  the  spongy  mud  of  the 
lake  shore. 

The  occupants  of  the  front  seat  of  the  ruined  automobile 
managed  to  crawl  out,  but  the  rear,  where  Evelyn  and 
another  girl  were  now  lying  insensible,  was  crushed,  the 
top  smashed  in,  and  tin'  whole  well  imbedded  in  the  mud. 
How  to  get  the  girls  out  was  a  question  to  puzzle  all,  as  no 
man  could  go  down,  there  being  no  rope  nearby,  and  the 
car  sinking  so  fast  as  to  necessitate  immediate  action. 

There  was  a  stone  embankment  along  the  side  ot  the 
highway,  which  was  only  five  feet  above  the  shattered 
Milan.  Suddenly  there  came  to  Trent  the  thought  that  if 
he  could  smash  a  hole  in  the  roof,  he  could  pull  out  the  un- 
conscious form  of  Evelyn  and  her  companion  by  the  ability 
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of  his  feet.  The  thought  turned  him  white,  for  it  meant 
exposure  of  his  dread  secret,  and  the  scorn  of  Evelyn  when 
she  learned  how  he  had  saved  her.  His  mind  was  in  a 
turmoil.  If  he  should  take  no  action,  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser,  for  there  was  not  any  other  possible  way  to  rescue 
her,  while  if  he  saved  her  by  the  use  of  his  peculiarity,  the 
feat,  even  in  the  face  of  the  heroic  deed,  might  draw  people 
away  from  him.  The  battle  raged  within  him,  until,  seeing 
through  the  shattered  glass  of  the  sedan  window  the  beauti- 
ful, but  insensible  form  of  Evelyn,  he  made  his  decision. 

He  descended  to  the  ledge  with  several  fellows,  and  there 
removed  his  shoes  and  socks,  rolling  up  his  trousers.  The 
amazement  of  his  friends  can  well  be  imagined  when  he 
took  a  substantial  wooden  club  which  lay  nearby,  and 
grasping  it  by  his  toes  of  the  right  foot  he  hung  onto  the 
ledge  with  his  hand,  while  he  smashed  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  sedan,  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  human  body. 
Then  passing  the  club  up  to  those  above,  he  gradually 
placed  a  leg  into  the  gaping  roof  and  felt  around.  He 
encountered  the  arm  of  the  other  girl,  and  firmly  taking 
hold  of  it  with  his  foot,  he  drew  up  the  body,  as  one  would 
with  a  hand,  and  thus  he  was  pulled  up  on  the  ledge  where 
eager  hands  grasped  the  unconscious  form  of  the  one  Hugh 
had  rescued. 

Trent  repeated  the  same  operation,  and  this  time,  with 
more  care,  he  drew  out  his  foot  with  the  fair  form  of  Evelyn 
tight  in  his  grasp.    The  amazement  of  the  onlookers  was 


greater  still,  and  increased  as  they  beheld  more  clearly  now, 
that  she  was  held  by  his  foot  alone,  and  the  picture  of  that 
creature,  the  ape,  arose  in  their  mind's  eye.  They  regarded 
him  a  little  fearfully  as  he  brought  the  girl  up  to  safety, 
but  Trent  was  too  .busy  in  trying  the  usual  methods  of 
restoring  a  person  to  consciousness  to  notice. 

Slowly  the  blood  began  to  circulate  in  Evelyn's  face,  and 
she  raised  herself  slightly.  After  what  rough  bandaging  of 
her  cuts  as  could  be  administered  were  completed,  she 
demanded,  and  received  a  full  account  of  her  rescue.  Her 
eyes  fell  upon  Trent's  feet,  which  were  still  bare,  and  then 
turning  to  him  she  cried,  "Oh  Hugh"!  and  fell  into  his  arms. 

There  is  probably  little  more  to  say  except  that  all  this 
happened  last  summer,  and  that  there  came  yesterday 
through  the  mail  a  large  white  envelope,  with  a  smaller  one 
inside  containing  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Fosdick 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Evelyn 
to 

Mr.  Hugh  Trent 
on  Thursday,  March  twentieth 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four 

W.  Marshall,  Jr. 


IMPERFECTIONS 


"O,  there  are  lots  of  lovely  girls 

And  all  quite  good,"  assert  you  — 
My  son,  there  are  no  perfect  pearls, 
You  can't  get  every  virtue. 

Sweet  Katherine  has  golden  hair 
And  deep  mysterious  eyes. 

She  has  a  tiny  rosebud  mouth 
—  But  Heavens!  How  she  lies! 

And  Sara's  lips  are  carmine  red 
(Be  still,  my  beating  heart!) 

A  bloom  o'er  all  her  face  is  spread 
—  But,  dammit,  that  is  art. 


A  cooling  breezy  little  girl 

Is  icy  young  Antonia; 
But  when  I  asked  her  for  a  curl 

Her  look  gave  me  pneumonia. 

A  glorious  mass  of  fine-spun  gold 
Fit  for  a  fairy  weaver. 
Marie  had  all  that  she  could  hold 
But  gosh!   I  get  hay  fever! 

O  eyes  of  blue!   Lips  without  paste! 

O  voice,  so  sweet  and  mellow! 
But  then  —  poor  Peggy  had  bad  taste, 

She  chose  another  fellow. 


Grayce  said  that  she  liked  me  a  lot 
(Our  taste  was  just  the  same), 

But  if  you  still  don't  see  why  not 
Look  back  upon  her  name. 


I  can't  decide  upon  a  girl 

Although  I've  thunk  and  thunk, 
I  guess  I'll  hie  me  to  the  Alps 

And  there  become  a  monk. 

H.  D.  McCandless 
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DAGO  MIKE  was  thoroughly  bad.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  force,  and  they  ought  to 
know.  When  a  crook  gains  such  a  reputation 
among  all  the  members  of  so  large  a  body  as  New  York's 
police  force,  he  must  have  done  something  to  merit  it  — 
a  regular  succession  of  crimes,  for  instance.  Such  a  reputa- 
tion had  Dago  Mike.  But  to  give  a  man  the  credit  for 
"pulling  a  job"  is  acknowledged  by  the  force  to  be  one 
thing  —  to  pin  the  evidence  on  him  is  another.  For 
detectives  maintain  that  an  accomplished  criminal  leaves 
few  traces  and  marks  of  his  handiwork  behind,  which 
indicate  his  presence;  but  yet  is  often  clever  enough  to 
leave  no  shred  of  real  evidence  which  will  definitely  con- 
demn him.  Such  had  been  the  history  of  Dago  Mike. 
Except  for  one  short  term  in  prison,  he  had  never  as  yet 
been  called  to  account  for  his  misdeeds.  But  the  force  was 
waiting,  waiting,  biding  its  time.  Well  they  knew  that  some 
day  Dago  Mike  would  grow  careless  —  too  careless,  and 
overlook  some  minor  detail  in  a  job.  And  when  he  did  — 
well,  there  was  a  cell  waiting  for  him  at  Sing  Sing. 

But  what  chance  had  he  had  to  go  straight?  Born  in  the 
Bowery,  he  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime 
well  calculated  to  envelop  him.  Forced  to  struggle  for  his 
very  existence,  he  began  with  petty  thievery, and  worked  up 
the  ladder  of  crime,  just  as  hundreds  of  others  before  him 
had  done.  And  now  he  was  an  accomplished  criminal,  if  that 
term  can  be  applied  here,  well  known  in  underworld  and 
police  circles. 

Dago  Mike  was  thoroughly  bad,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it.   So  said  the  force,  and  they  ought  to  know. 

#    *    *    *    *    *  * 

Jimmy  O'Toole  pulled  his  scanty  ulster  more  closely 
about  him  and  drew  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
the  corner  and  felt  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  whipping  down 
the  street  and  driving  the  rain  before  it  like  a  sheet.  He 
looked  up  at  the  gray  sky  overcast  with  scudding  clouds, 
completely  obscuring  the  moon;  he  looked  down  at  the 
gray  city  enveloped  by  the  cloak  of  night,  the  deserted 
streets  flanked  by  huge  skyscrapers  whose  tops  were  lost  in 
the  gloom,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  gloomy  thoughts. 
What  a  night  for  a  crime!  It  seemed  made  to  order.  And 
here  he  was,  dragged  out  of  bed,  tramping  the  streets  long 
after  midnight,  all  on  account  of  a  tip  received  at  Police 
Headquarters.  It  had  come  in  the  shape  of  an  anonymous 
telephone  call  —  the  speaker  had  definite  information  that 
the  Union  Bank  was  to  be  robbed  that  night  —  the  job  was 
set  for  3  A.M.  —  no,  he  wouldn't  tell  how  he  got  it  —  the 
click  of  a  receiver  —  silence.  And  on  the  strength  of  that 
they  had  sent  him,  Jimmy  O'Toole,  the  cub  detective  of  the 
force,  down  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  to  investigate  the 
matter.    It  was  all  absurd,  of  course  —  such  tips  generally 


came  to  nothing  —  the  idea  of  robbing  the  Union  City  with 
its  modern  burglar  alarms,  and  getting  away  with  it  —  all 
bosh.  Such  were  his  thoughts  as  his  steps  drew  near  the 
building. 

Lounging  in  the  shade  of  a  convenient  doorway,  just 
across  the  street,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  Two-fifteen  A.M. 
Not  a  light  in  the  great  building  opposite  him  —  not  a  soul 
in  sight  —  nothing  but  the  swish  of  rain.  He  waited  for 
hours  it  seemed,  and  nothing  happened.  Three  o'clock 
came  —  three-ten.  By  three-thirty  he  was  disgusted.  He 
left  his  post  and  started  to  retrace  his  steps.  All  at  once  he 
halted.  Was  that  a  dull  boom,  or  his  imagination?  Sounded 
for  all  the  world  like  the  blowing  of  a  safe  —  but  then  a 
fellow's  imagination  could  play  tricks  that  way.  No 
light  in  the  great  windows  of  the  first  floor,  where  the 
entrance  to  the  bank  vaults  was  located.  Suddenly  he 
thought  of  the  alleyway  that  ran  down  along  one  side  of 
the  building.  Making  for  it,  he  scrutinized  each  window  on 
a  level  with  the  street.  The  last  one  was  open  a  fraction 
of  an  inch. 

In  a  minute  he  was  inside,  in  another  he  had  reached  the 
main  room.  He  made  out  a  crack  of  light  from  the  head  of 
the  stairs  that  led  to  the  vaults  below.  He  descended  them 
cautiously,  automatic  in  hand.  His  foot  hit  an  object 
which  rolled  away  with  a  clank  of  metal.  Simultaneously 
there  was  a  flash  of  light,  as  of  the  slide  of  a  dark-lantern 
being  suddenly  removed,  revealing  the  furthest  safe  with 
door  ajar,  and  a  dark  figure  straightening  up,  face  clearly 
revealed.  Two  guns  barked  at  once.  Jimmy's  right  leg 
collapsed  and  he  fell  to  the  floor,  firing  again.  The  crash  of 
an  overturned  lantern,  the  sound  of  running  footsteps,  and 
Jimmy  lost  consciousness.  The  kick  of  a  .38  bullet  at  close 
range  is  potent. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor  next  afternoon,  "you'll  be  able  to 
be  around  on  crutches  in  a  week  or  two.  It'll  heal  up.  In 
time  you'll  forget  it,  all  but  the  stiffness." 

But  there  was  one  thing  Jimmy  would  never  forget.  It 
was  the  startled  face  of  Dago  Mike,  revealed  in  the  rays  of 
the  dark-lantern,  as  he  straightened  up  from  the  safe,  and 
fired,  point-blank! 

Of  course  he  got  away.  They  found  the  dealer  who  had 
sold  him  the  burglar's  kit.  But  the  Dago  himself  had 
vanished  from  the  city,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

******* 
A  star  shell  burst  forth  into  flame  and  drilled  slowly 
across  the  heavens.  Lieutenant  Jimmy  O'Toole  stood  rigid, 
waiting  for  it  to  die  out.  The  gaping  trench,  the  barbed 
wire,  the  figures  huddled  in  pools  of  muddy  water,  stood  out 
in  the  ghastly  light,  like  visions  of  a  horrid  dream.  The  shell 
died  down,  and  Lieutenant  O'  Toole  resumed  his  round  of 
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inspection.  Finally  he  halted  in  a  convenient  spot  and 
looked  at  his  watch.    Fifteen  minutes  more. 

Unaccountably  he  thought  of  New  York,  of  the  force,  of 
his  old  job  left  behind.  He  remembered  the  night  of  the 
robbery,  and  cursed  himself  again  for  the  way  he  had 
blundered  in  upon  Dago  Mike,  allowing  him  to  slip  through 
his  hands.  He  had  sworn  to  hunt  him  out,  to  bring  him 
back  and  send  him  up  the  river  for  his  crime  —  and  then 
this  war  had  come  along,  upsetting  everything.  And  here 
he  was,  a  part  of  the  Great  Adventure  at  last,  up  to  get 
his  first  crack  at  the  Boche,  preparing  to  lead  a  raiding 
party  across  No  Man's  land. 

Three  men  detached  themselves  from  the  gloom  and 
joined  him.   He  glanced  at  the  time.   A  minute  yet. 

It  seemed  as  if  an  hour  had  passed  before  he  clambered  to 
the  top  of  the  trench,  and  crawled  into  No  Man's  land  at  the 
head  of  the  small  raiding  party.  Painfully  they  made  their 
way  through  lanes  of  barbed  wire,  between  shell  holes  and 
the  bodies  of  men,  stopping  now  and  again  to  await  the 
passage  of  a  star  shell. 

Close  to  the  Boche  trenches  they  paused.  Jimmy 
straightened  and  prepared  to  bring  his  wire  cutters  into 
play,  when  all  at  once  a  star  shell  burst  directly  above  their 
heads.  Too  late  Jimmy  halted  —  there  was  a  sudden  spit 
of  rifles  and  the  clatter  of  a  machine  gun  He  heard  a 
grunt  behind  him  —  someone  hit  —  then  telt  a  searing 
pain  in  his  shoulder  —  another  in  his  arm,  another  in  his 
thigh.  The  shell  died  out,  but  the  fire  continued.  Jimmy 
staggered  back  toward  his  own  trenches  —  just  how  he 
never  knew.  Nearly  to  the  barbed  wire  he  collapsed. 
Where  were  the  others,  he  wondered  dully.  Killed,  prob- 
ably. 

He  lost  track  of  the  time  as  he  lay  there,  but  was  con- 
scious of  a  searing  thirst.  Suddenly  a  faint  sound  at  his 
right  attracted  his  attention,  that  of  someone  crawling 
cautiously  forward.  He  looked  around  for  a  weapon,  but 
had  none.  He  had  dropped  his  automatic  when  he  was  hit. 
He  could  sense  the  approach  of  another  person,  friend  or 
foe,  and  his  muscles  stiffened.   Anyway  he'd  die  fighting. 

Once  more  a  rocket  burst  above  him  and  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  man  clad  in  the  dirty  blue  of  a  French 
poilu.  His  sigh  of  relief  at  the  sight  of  the  uniform  did  not 
come.  Instead  he  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sharp  hiss;  for 
he  was  staring  straight  into  the  bearded  face  of  Dago  Mike, 
wearing  that  same  startled  expression  that  the  events  of  a 
previous  night,  six  months  before,  had  branded  on  his 
memory!  The  recognition  was  mutual  —  even  as  he  strove 
to  rise  he  saw  Dago  Mike's  eyes  glisten  with  surprise,  then 
narrow,  while  his  face  hardened  and  he  raised  his  gun. 

Jimmy's  mind  worked  like  lightning  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second  before  the  light  died  out.  What  a  place,  what  a 
situation,  to  meet  the  man  for  whom  he  had  hunted  months, 
whom  he  had  planned  to  convict  by  his  own  evidence  to 
a  long  term  in  the  pen.  And  the  Dago  knew  him  —  had 
recognized  him  at  once.  He  put  himself  in  the  Dago's 
place  —  would  he  —  could  he  —  but  the  hardening  of  the 


Dago's  face  and  the  raising  of  his  gun  was  the  answer.  A 
shot  in  the  dark  —  it  would  be  all  over  —  no  one  would 
ever  know  —  and  the  Dago  could  go  back  a  free  man  with 
no  menace  from  Detective  O'Toole  hanging  over  his  head  — 
for  who  could  convict  a  man  on  the  evidence  of  a  kit  of 
tools  alone? 

Such  is  the  speed  with  which  the  human  mind  functions 
in  a  crisis. 

Why  didn't  he  hurry,  Jimmy  wondered,  and  scarcely  had 
he  done  so  when  there  was  a  crash,  a  spurt  of  flame,  the 
shock  of  a  bullet,  and  the  end  of  the  world  for  Jimmy 
O'Toole. 

$  *      *      *  ~    #  * 

A  dark  figure  crawled  into  the  American  trenches  some 
fifteen  minutes  later,  dragging  another  inert  figure  behind 
him,  clad  in  a  lieutenant's  uniform. 

"Found  him  out  beyond  the  wire,"  the  rescuer  mumbled. 
"Some  Heinie  drilled  him  just  as  I  came  up.  I  took  a  pot 
shot  at  the  Fritz,  but  it  was  dark,  and  he  got  away.  Think 
he's  got  a  chance?" 

******* 

It  was  visiting  day  in  the  great  hospital  behind  the  lines. 
Jimmy  O'Toole  had  just  won  his  battle  for  life,  and  had 
turned  the  corner  on  the  road  that  leads  to  recovery.  He 
had  been  too  sick  to  know  or  care  about  anything  until 
today  —  now  he  was  his  old  self  for  the  first  time. 

Well,  he  wasn't  dead  yet,  after  all.  Dago  Mike  had  failed 
to  complete  his  handiwork.  Jimmy  wondered  if  his  latent 
conscience  had  stirred  as  he  raised  that  gun,  causing  his 
hand  to  tremble  when  he  fired,  and  whether  the  Dago  would 
have  come  up  to  complete  his  work  if  the  approach  of  one 
of  his  own  men  had  not  frightened  him  away.  What  a  scurvv 
trick,  to  shoot  a  man  in  cold  blood.  Still,  he  didn't  blame 
the  Dago  in  a  way. 

"Well,  he'll  pay  this  time,"  thought  Jimmy.  He  was 
counting  the  days  now,  until,  the  war  over,  he  could  resume 
the  hunt  tor  Dago  Mike.  He'd  start  here  in  France,  and  if 
he  wasn't  to  be  found,  there  was  New  York.  He'd  go  back 
and  get  his  old  job  on  the  force.  He  imagined  himself  there, 
searching  the  old  haunts,  always  alert  for  the  trace  of  one 
man.  And  when  he  did  meet  Dago  Mike  —  well,  he'd  be 
first  on  the  trigger  that  time,  if  any  gun  play  was  attempted. 

The  voice  of  the  nurse  brought  him  back  to  earth. 

"Here's  Sergeant  Draper  to  see  you,"  she  was  saying. 
"He  brought  you  in  from  No  Man's  Land  that  night,  and 
was  badly  wounded  and  gassed.  They  say  he'll  get  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  it,  too." 

Jimmy  raised  his  eyes,  and  stretched  out  his  unbandaged 
hand  to  greet  the  newcomer.  Then  he  went  weak  all  over. 
He  was  looking  up  into  the  smiling  features  of  Dago  Mike, 
clad  in  a  shiny  new  uniform  of  a  poilu  of  the  Foreign  Legion, 
with  a  Sergeant's  stripes  on  his  shoulder. 

"Recognized  you  by  the  light  of  the  star  shell  right 
away,"  the  Dago  was  saying.  But  there  was  a  Boche  just 
a  few  yards  to  your  left  who  saw  you  too,  and  raised  his 
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pistol.  I  hit  him  just  as  he  drilled  you.  When  do  we  start 
back  for  the  states?" 

******* 

"So  they  came  back  to  the  states,  and  Jimmy  O'Toole 
gave  his  evidence  against  Dago  Mike,  and  the  Dago  served 
his  sentence  and  came  out  a  reformed  man?"  I  asked  the 
gruff  police  sergeant  as  he  told  this  tale  to  me.  "But  don't 
you  think  O'Toole  felt  awfully  sheepish,  testifying  against 
the  man  who  saved  his  life?" 

"Well,  "  said  the  Sergeant,  "if  this  here  was  a  book  story, 
it'd  probably  come  out  some  such  way  as  that,  with  the 


Lieutenant  bein'  honest  enough  to  send  him  up,  in  spite  of 
what  he'd  done,  and  the  Dago  comin'  out  a  changed  man. 
But  this  bein'  a  real  story  they  didn't.  The  war  wasn't 
over  by  a  long  ways  then,  and  they  both  went  back  to  the 
front  before  the  Grand  Finale.  The  Dago  —  well  he  was 
killed  in  the  last  big  drive,  after  receivin'  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  exceptional  bravery.  And  O'Toole,  he  came 
back  and  couldn't  get  on  the  force  on  account  of  physical 
disability.  Went  to  the  dogs  later,  they  say  —  last  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  operating  a  liquor  smugglin'  game 
between  here  and  the  West  Indies.  Funny  what  war'll  do 
to  men,  isn't  it?"  J.  D.  C.  '25 


THE  FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES 


THE  lights  of  the  private  yacht  of  a  prominent  New 
York  society  man  were  ablaze  in  magnificent  glory, 
and  gleamed  across  the  still  ocean  like  moonbeams. 
The  strains  of  an  orchestra  could  be  heard  accompanied  by 
the  shuffle  of  many  feet.  A  dance  was  in  progress,  and 
everyone,  even  the  officers  of  the  crew  were  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 

The  ship  had  been  to  sea  for  some  time  now,  and  was 
in  tropical  waters.  Every  night  they  had  danced,  and  on 
the  following  day  had  rested  from  the  exertions  of  the 
preceding  night.  As  a  result,  everyone  on  board  was  ex- 
hausted, and  several  times  the  yacht  had  barely  escaped 
disaster,  due  to  the  weariness  of  the  man  on  the  bridge,  for 
even  the  crew  had  had  their  share  in  the  revels. 

This  night,  the  boat  had  wandered  off  her  course,  and 
was  in  a  perilous  position,  just  off  the  rocky  coast  of  an 
island.  In  the  east  a  storm  was  brewing,  but  no  one  took 
any  notice  of  the  fact;  they  were  too  enjoyably  engaged. 
The  sea  had  changed  from  a  placid  calm  to  a  slightly  dis- 
turbed state;  the  wind  had  increased;  more  clouds  had 
gathered,  and  were  rapidly  moving  toward  the  yacht. 
The  boat  itself  was  drifting  aimlessly,  for  the  man  at  the 
wheel  had  fallen  asleep. 

Then  the  storm  broke,  and  the  yacht  was  tossed  like  a 
feather  in  the  heavy  sea.  The  occupants  were  paralyzed 
with  stupor  and  fear.  And,  before  they  could  recover  any 
degree  of  sensibility,  the  ship  was  fairly  piled  up  and 
hurled  on  the  rocks.  Only  one  man  of  that  entire  company 
escaped,  and  only  by  sheer  luck  was  his  life  preserved.  He 
had  managed  to  seize  a  life-boat  and  hurl  himself  into  the 
roaring  sea  before  the  ship  was  cast  upon  the  reefs.  He  was 
thrown  up  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  exhausted,  crawled  inland 
as  far  as  possible,  and  fell  under  a  clump  of  bushes. 

He  awoke  next  morning  with  the  sun  streaming  in  his 
face.  Recalling  the  horrors  of  the  night  before  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.   The  yacht!  the  party!   Then  he  realized  he  was 


alone,  and  sank  to  the  ground  again.  But  recovering  his 
senses,  he  began  to  explore,  eating  ripe  fruit  and  drinking 
cocoanut  milk  while  he  walked  around  the  island  in  an 
effort  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  island.  After  a 
long  day  of  tedious  walking  he  realized  that  he  was  utterly 
cutoff  from  civilization  on  an  uninhabited  island  with  only 
the  birds  and  a  few  small  animals  for  company.  Unable  to  go 
further,  he  sat  down  and  brooded  over  his  fate.  Better  to  be 
dead,  were  his  thoughts,  than  to  be  picked  for  this  horrible 
ending  with  not  a  soul  to  speak  with  —  to  talk  to. 

For  three  days  there  followed  a  wretched  existence. 
But  suddenly  his  dazed  mind  began  to  revive,  and  the 
thought  that  perhaps  he  might  after  all  be  saved  by  some 
passing  ship  goaded  him  to  construct  a  hut,  by  dint  of  hard 
labor  and  with  primitive  tools,  in  the  most  sheltered  spot 
that  the  island  afforded.  And  so  he  settled  down  to  a 
monotonous  existence,  broken  only  by  his  trips  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  island,  to  build  a  smoke  fire,  and  scan 
the  horizon  for  a  smudge  of  smoke  or  the  glittering  white-- 
ness  of  a  passing  sail.  But  all  in  vain.  Not  a  sign  of  human 
life  was  visible  to  him  on  any  side. 

But  one  day,  on  his  wanderings,  he  stumbled  on  a  large 
copper  plate,  half  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  shore.  Closer 
inspection  revealed  something  written,  or  rather  scratched, 
on  it.  It  developed  into  crude  directions  for  the  location  of 
buried  treasure  on  the  island.  He  faithfully  followed  t In- 
directions on  the  plate,  and,  after  much  labor,  unearthed  a 
large  chest  of  immense  weight.  Throwing  open  the  lid,  lie 
was  dazzled, — the  dusky  gleam  of  gold  danced  before  his 
eyes.  Money  from  all  countries  thrown  together  in  in- 
estimable wealth.  He  transported  all  the  bullion  to  his 
hut,  and  brooded  over  it  night  and  day,  realizing  that  it 
would  never  do  him  any  good  in  his  present  predicament. 
Every  night  he  counted  the  gold.  He  let  it  trickle  through 
his  fingers;  he  buried  his  arms  in  it;  he  even  covered  himself 
with  it.     The  gold  was  driv  ing  him  mad,  stark,  raving  mad! 
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It  preyed  on  his  mind;  he  was  afraid  to  leave  it,  for  fear 
that  someone  would  come  and  steal  it,  although  he  knew  it 
impossible.  But  still  he  kept  his  fire  burning  on  the  hilltop. 
Yet  every  time  he  was  there,  he  would  suddenly  be  seized 
by  an  inexplicable  fear  for  his  hoarded  treasure,  and  would 
rush  back  to  the  hut  and  gloat  over  the  gold.  His  mind  was 
fast  becoming  diseased. 

Then,  one  day,  a  ship  did  appear  and  hove  to  just  off  the 
coast.    A  boatload  of  sailors  was  sent  to  investigate  the 


meaning  of  the  fire,  but  half  way  up  the  beach  they  were 
met  by  a  wild-eyed  maniac,  who  screamed  that  they  should 
go  away,  that  they  were  thieves,  who  had  come  to  steal  his 
gold. 

Several  years  later,  in  a  well-known  sanitarium  a  man 
could  be  seen  roaming  about  the  grounds,  murmuring 
words  about  gold,  and  thieves,  and  desert  islands.  The 
doctors  pointed  him  out  to  visitors  as  incurable,  but  fabu- 
lously rich.  J.  L.  '25 


THE  MAN 


THE  white  flakes  fell  thickly  through  the  bleak,  bare 
branches  of  the  tall  spruce  trees  which  overshadowed 
a  faint  trail,  leading  on  and  on  through  a  vast 
forest;  and  it  seemed  that  each  moment  a  new  and  silent 
white  blanket  was  added  to  the  many  which  already  over- 
spread Mother  Earth.  The  black  trunks  of  the  trees  stood 
forth  like  armed  ghosts  in  the  gray  light  which  brooded 
above. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  a  giant  wolf  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  trail,  lifted  his  sensitive  nostrils  high  in  the 
air  for  a  moment,  turned  with  a  snarl,  and  silently  vanished 
into  the  lowering  depths  of  the  forests. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  crunching  sound  became  audible, 
coupled  with  the  short,  sharp  pantings  of  several  beasts. 
An  instant  later  a  dog  appeared  around  a  bend  in  the  trail, 
followed  closely  by  two  others  of  his  kind,  harnessed,  and 
dragging  a  sled.  It  moved  very  slowly  and  with  each 
step  of  the  dogs  seemed  to  sink  deper  into  the  snow.  Plod- 
ding wearily  beside  the  sled  came  a  man;  his  gaze  fixed  in  an 
expression  of  grim  despair  upon  the  animals  struggling 
before  him  with  their  burden.  His  eyes  were  dull  and  his 
movements  automatic. 

Seven  days  out  of  McGowan  now,  and  still  a  hundred 
long  miles  separated  him  from  his  destination.  Misfortune 
upon  misfortune  had  overtaken  him.  Cruel  fate  had  laughed 
mockingly  at  every  turn. 

First,  two  of  his  dogs  had  wandered  off  in  the  night  and 
never  returned,  —  wolves —  ;  then  another  dog  had 
gone  lame  and  he  had  been  forced  to  shoot  him;  and  last, 
greatest  tragedy  of  all,  had  come  the  death  of  his  partner. 
Three  nights  before,  he  had  set  out  in  search  of  game,  — 
he  had  never  come  back.  Next  morning  the  snow  told  the 
dreadful  tale.  Again  had  the  famished  pack  claimed  its 
victim. 

Sore  in  heart  and  almost  broken  in  spirit,  he  had  pushed 
on,  his  sled  bearing  only  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
beside  his  mail  sacks.  That  night  he  had  almost  given  up, 
but  his  courage  had  won  out  in  the  end  and  he  had  pushed 
on,  still  hoping  and  praying. 


For  three  days  the  snow  had  drifted  down  unceasingly. 
The  dogs  were  now  forced  to  plow  their  way  and  the  sled 
made  practically  no  progress.  The  leader  of  the  dogs  was  a 
brave  and  staunch  animal  that  had  borne  cheerfully  the 
brunt  of  the  pulling,  but  even  the  staunchest  must  finally 
break  and  this  happened  on  the  ninth  day.  The  snow 
ceased;  to  take  its  place  came  the  terrible  north  wind, 
sweeping  its  roaring  path  through  the  branches  of  the 
ghost-like  trees,  shrilling  death  and  destruction  to  every 
living  creature  which  bent  and  trembled  in  subjection. 
The  temperature  fell  to  lowest  depths  and  a  great  white 
frost  held  the  country  in  its  grip. 

The  dog,  fighting  to  the  last  breath,  was  at  last  forced  to 
give  up  and  sink  quietly  down  in  the  snow.  With  his 
master's  arms  about  his  furry  neck,  and  a  peaceful,  trusting- 
look  in  his  brown  eyes  he  passed  into  the  unknown. 

Night  —  inevitable  darkness  —  settled,  the  cold  in- 
creased and  the  shrieking  blast  roared  icily  through  the 
forest.  A  little  fire  burned  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  snowdrift. 
By  the  blaze  sat  the  man,  his  two  remaining  dogs  huddled 
close  to  him.  A  revolver  lay  in  his  hands.  The  color  of  the 
steel  seemed  to  fascinate  him.  A  queer  light  was  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  cynical  twist  about  his  lips  as  he  looked  upon  it. 
Then  his  gaze  shifted  to  the  shaggy  head  upon  his  knee. 
His  expression  changed  to  one  of  compassion  and  grief. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  a  sob  shook  his  frame.  Slowly 
he  grasped  the  pistol,  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  nearer  dog 
and  fired.  Its  muscles  became  taut — then,  gradually 
limp.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot  the  second  dog  had  bounded 
to  its  feet  and  now  stood  gazing  curiously  down  upon  its 
dead  companion.  Again  the  revolver  was  leveled  and  the 
second  dog  sank  down  in  his  tracks,  whimpering.  But  he 
soon  became  silent  and  motionless.  Without  hesitation  the 
man  raised  the  weapon  to  his  forehead  —  a  pause  as  he 
murmured  a  little  prayer  —  then  he  pressed  the  trigger. 

The  little  fire  died  slowly;  the  flames  no  longer  played 
over  the  embers,  but  the  embers  themselves  glowed  with  a 
soft  red  light  until  at  last  they  seemed  to  tire  and  drift 
off  to  sleep.  The  wind  ceased  to  moan  through  the  branches 
of  the  phantom-like  trees,  and  all  was  still.    H.  C.  Downing 
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CONCERNING  A  STORY 


HE  was  sitting  in  the  smoking  car  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Limited,  being  whirled  away  from  the  gay 
life  of  New  York  back  to  the  uninspiring  calcula- 
tions of  his  engineering  course  at  Tech.  His  brief,  but  vivid 
vacation  was  over;  there  was  nothing  ahead  but  work. 
Work  without  a  respite  till  June.  However,  for  the  time 
being,  he  had  a  few  moments  of  leisure  in  which  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  last  few  days, — that  story  for  instance. 

He  wondered  if  it  stood  any  chance  of  being  accepted. 
Perhaps  —  if  he  hadn't  made  the  heroine  so  sweet  and  lov- 
ing; but  how  could  he  help  that?  Hadn't  he  had  Tony  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  it  —  and  who  could  be  sweeter  than 
Tony,  dear  child  that  she  was?  Perhaps  —  if  he  hadn't 
made  the  hero  out  to  be  such  a  bluff,  tactless  fellow.  But 
had  he  not  then  had  himself  in  mind  —  and  who  could 
be  more  tactless  than  he,  where  Tony  was  concerned? 
And  then  there  was  the  part  in  which  he  had  related  almost 
word  for  word  the  tale  of  that  unparalleled  incident  of  two 
summers  ago  when  he  and  Tony,  shipwrecked,  had  been 
cast  up  on  the  shores  of  a  little  island  in  the  Pacific.  Of 
course,  no  editor  would  believe  that,  even  if  its  veracity  had 
been  sworn  to,  for,  without  a  doubt,  the  truth  in  that  case 
was  stranger  than  fiction  itself. 

He  had  started  out  with  the  incident  of  Lord  Sanford  and 
the  whiskey.  He'd  never  forget  that  picture  and  the  vivid 
way  in  which  Tony  had  painted  it:  —  His  Lordship,  her 
father,  standing  very  erect  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a 
well-iced  whiskey  and  soda;  the  sudden  jar  as  the  tidal  wave 
hit  the  boat;  the  contents  of  the  glass  dashed  down  the 
open  neck  of  his  Lordship's  yachting  shirt;  and  last  of  all 
his  Lordship  frantically  endeavoring  to  rid  himself  of  the 


superfluous  ice  around  his  waist  line.  Then  chaos  in- 
describable. 

He  grinned.  Tony's  father  had  always  been  amusing 
and  always  would  be.  His  grin  widened  as  he  remembered 
another  part  of  the  story  in  which  the  portly  peer  had  been 
an  outstanding  feature:  —  a  hot  sun  beating  down  on  a 
palm-enfringed  beach;  and  two  men  seated  on  odd  ends  of 
wreckage,  —  playing  poker;  Captain  Saunders  draped  in  a 
yellow  kimono  which  was  inartistically  topped  off  with  an 
exceedingly  matter-of-fact  yachting  cap;  Lord  Sanford 
attired  in  a  pair  of  robin's-egg-blue  silk  pajamas,  smiling 
complacently  to  himself  as  he  drew  a  string  of  aces,  and 
wagging  his  head  solemnly  when  he  lost:  —  a  head  crowned 
with  a  striking  top-hat  meant  for  the  opera,  not  for  morning 
beach  wear. 

He  sighed  reminiscently  and  relit  his  pipe.  Let's  see, 
how  had  he  ended  it?  Oh  yes,  the  whole  party  had  been 
rescued  by  the  schooner-yacht  Alicia  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  The  hero  and  heroine  had  been  married,  and  after 
the  ceremony,  leaning  over  the  dark  gunwale,  had  conse- 
crated the  idyllic  moment  with  a  kiss  to  be  held  sacred  for- 
ever. Ha,  it  was  easy  enough  to  marry  the  girl  you  loved 
in  print,  but  in  real  life  it  was  otherwise  —  damn  it  all! 
However,  Tony  now  wore  his  engagement  ring,  and  when 
summer  came  around  —  Oh  God!  It  was  too  good  to  be 
true.  But  now  to  the  story  again.  Would  it  get  by?  How 
he  had  prayed  for  its  acceptance!  Then  he  remembered  the 
night  before  and — Tony.  He  sensed  the  warm  yielding 
of  her  lips;  he  felt  the  soft  slimness  of  her  in  his  arms. 
Would  it  get  by?   By  God,  it  would! 

Douglas  C.  Fox 


DREAMS 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  famous  English  author  and  playwright, 
Sir  Edward  Guthrie  B  ,  to  his  dearest  friend,  Kenneth  Taylor. 


"  T|  "VREAMS,  —  what  are  they?  Infinitesimal  frag- 
I  1  ments  of  suggestive  thought  flashing  meteor- 
like over  the  semi-consciousness  of  the  mind, 
leaving  an  eneffable,  undefinable  taste — pleasant  if  they 
are  of  you  or  of  my  larger  impressions  of  self  conceit; 
distasteful  when  they  are  sordidly  pregnant  with  the  baser 
realities  of  my  daily  mental  and  physical  existence.  Dreams 
-  I  specialize  in  them.  At  school  in  my  youth,  I  used  to 
sit  scowling  at  a  meaningless  conglomeration  of  while 
figures  upon  a  dark  background.  A  few  moments  of 
absent-minded  concentration  (if  there  is  such  a  state),  then 
I  would  be  soaring  slowly  through  the  misty  upper  realms 
of  lazy,  carefree  mental  peregrinations,  finding  here  a  phrase 
of  topaz,  and  there  a  thought  of  pearl  which  I  used  in  the 
happy, leisurely  construction  of  "mes  chateaux  en  Espagne." 


Of  what  use  was  it?    None,  perhaps.   And  yet,  my  dear 

fellow,  read  this  first  verse  of  O'Shaughnessy's  "Ode"- — 

one  of  my  favorite  poems,  —  and  judge  tor  yourself. 

"We  are  the  music-makers 
And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breakers, 
And  silling  by  desolate  streams; 
World-losers  and  world  forsakers, 
On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams; 
Yet  wc  are  the  movers  and  shakers 
Of  l lie  world  forever,  it  seems." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  on  Sir  Edward's  aunt  (a 
dull  theme  which  does  not  concern  us)  and  contains  none  of 
the  beautiful  thoughts  and  imaginations  so  vividly  ex- 
pressed which  have  made  his  last  book  "Whimsicalities" 
so  generally  popular  to  all  students  of  literary  art  and 
culture.  Douglas  C.  Fox 
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REALISTIC  REALISM 


I AM  bored  and  depressed.  I  hear  the  cracked,  dry 
voice  of  the  instructor,  who  is  tall,  thin  and  exceedingly 
uninteresting,  but  I  make  nothing  of  his  words.  His 
spectacles  are  set  far  down  on  his  sharp,  pointed  nose,  and 
his  ferret,  watery  blue  eyes  stare  out  from  above  them,  his 
gaze  shifting  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  as  he  talks.  The 
room  is  dark  and  stuffy.  Outside  it  is  snowing  hard,  re- 
lentlessly;  the  leaden  February  sky  is  bleak  and  cheerless. 
W  ithin  the  atmosphere  is  no  less  melancholy  than  with- 
out, and  the  whole  gives  the  effect  of  oppressive  activity  — 
ceaseless,  tireless  activity  —  that  continues  with  regular, 
deadly  monotony,  but  accomplishes  nothing.  The  faces 
around  me  wear  dull,  stupid  expressions.  All  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  clock,  whose  steady  ticking  is  heard  above  the  in- 
cessant droning  of  the  teacher's  voice;  but  the  minutes  it 
ticks  out  drag  by  slowly  and  laboriously.  At  frequent 
intervals  gusts  of  wind  shake  the  building,  rattling  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  room  grows  darker  as  the  storm 
increases,  and  the  speaker's  face  before  me  becomes  blurred, 
seems  to  fade  out  almost  entirely,  and  only  its  outline  re- 
mains clear.  Yesterday  it  was  the  same,  the  day  before, 
and  the  day  before  that;  twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  the 

same  The  keynote  of  the  scene  is  gloom  — 

ceaseless  repetition  —  futile  effort  I  am  tired. 

So  dismal,  so  dejected,  so  wretched  is  the  feeling  that  has 
possession  of  me  that  I  wish  

$       $       s|e  'fc 

I  have  murdered  a  man.  Therefore,  I  have  committed  a 
wrong,  an  atrocity,  a  crime,  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
I  have  been  culpable,  censurable,  reprehensible,  blame- 
worthy; all  these  I  have  been  —  and  more  :  —  I  have  taken 
a  life:  I  am  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  a  villian,  in  short,  a 
murderer.  I  am  condemned  and  I  await  execution.  A 
criminal.    Perhaps  the  man  I  killed  was  a  Nana  Sahib  too. 


Perhaps  I  slew  him  in  all  righteousness,  or  in  self-defense,  or 
in  anger.  But  no  matter.  The  world  has  announced  me 
not  fit  to  live:  I  have  only  to  die.  Yet  if  I  die,  will  the 
murdered  man  be  avenged?  If  I  die  shall  my  guilt  be 
absolved?  If  I  die  will  my  death  prove  a  lasting  satis- 
faction to  the  world?  Shall  no  other  man  committ  crime 
because  such  a  horrible  example  has  been  set  before  him? 
Then,  indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  die.    Tomorrow  I  die. 

Another  thought  comes  to-  me.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
guilty.  My  only  crime  has  been  my  innocence;  I  have  been 
convicted  on  circumstance  alone.  But  I  must  not  think  that. 
I  should  go  mad.    Death  alone  awaits  me.    Not  life.  Not 

hope.    Not  love  I  cannot  sleep.    My  brain,  a 

little  while  before  so  active,  is  dull.    The  long  hours  of  an 

interminable  night  drag  on  This  hopelessness  — 

this  anguish  —  this  —  it  cannot  last  .  .  .  Reason  has 
left  me.  Despair  remains  behind.  Commanded  by  the 
world  to  die,  I  die  on  the  morrow. 

It  is  morning  now.  The  first  gray  streaks  of  a  golden 
dawn  steal  across  the  sky.  The  earth  is  green.  Outside  my 
window  a  tiny  bird  begins  to  sing;  it  sings  merrily,  joyously. 
Spring  tries  to  creep  in  through  my  barred  cell  window,  but 
when  it  has  entered,  it  seems  to  shudder  and  to  hasten  out, 
leaving  only  its  sweet  fragrance  to  linger  a  while  behind. 

A  white-haired  old  chaplain  opens  the  door  of  my  cell 
and  approaches  toward  me.  He  kneels  by  my  side  and 
says,  "  Pray  with  me."  And  I  think  of  a  scene  years  ago  — 
on  a  stormy,  wintry  afternoon  —  of  the  cracked,  dry  voice 
of  the  teacher  —  the  steady  swirl  of  snow  past  the  window — 
the  incessant  ticking  of  a  clock —  ,  and  I  laugh  in  the  old 
priest's  face  ...  a  devilish,  mocking,  horrible  laugh  .  . 
that  echoes  and  re-echoes  against  the  walls  of  my  cell,  and 
ringing  scoffingly  in  my  ears,  follows  me  to  my  death. 

J.  B.  Page 


ON  MUD 


In  Flanders  fields  the  mire  was  thick. 
Mice,  men  and  mules  alike  got  stuck. 
It  really  would  have  been  quite  slick. 
Had  man  been  fashioned  like  the  duck. 


We  youngsters  thought  that  war  was  great, 
That  Flanders  mud  was  all  romance. 
We  know  now  't  was  a  hellish  state; 
(Our  campus  sports  a  bit  of  France). 


Perhaps  yon  Flanders  fields  were  tough: 
To  argue  that,  were  indiscreet. 
But  don't  tell  us  about  such  stuff — 
Old  Phillips'  mud  just  can't  be  beat. 


A.  L.  Moore 
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WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN  SHOWER 


A  SUPER-SPECTACLE 
Presented  by  Thomas  H.  Inch 
Produced  by  Fairamount 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
Lady  Marion  O'Shaughnessy     .  Marionne  Rabies 

King  Henry  the  VIII   Lager  Beery 

Sir  John  Threefingers         .     .  Johnnie  Walker 

Passed  by  the  National  Board  of  Censhorship 


CAPTION  —  In   the  early  days  of  England,  when 
men  thought  of  nothing  but  wine,  women,  and 
song,  there  were  many  thrilling  historic  happenings, 
full  of  great  interest  and  rife  with  drama. 

Scene  —  Great  revelry  in  King  Henry's  palace.  Demure 
damsels  making  love  to  burly  knights,  great  men  of 
state  drinking  and  feasting  merrily.  Lady  Marian  O'Shaugh- 
nessy is  seen  in  a  corner  of  the  great  hall  talking  to  Sir 
John  Threefingers.   He  proposes;  she  accepts. 

Caption —  But,  alas,  this  was  not  to  be.  For  in  those 
days,  it  was  the  King's  right  to  say  whom  his  ward  shall 
marry.  By  cruel  fate,  these  two  loving  hearts  are  to  be 
separated  unto  eternity  and  they  will  pine  for  each  other  in 
vain,  for  the  King  desires  his  ward  to  marry  one,  Lord 
Willys,  a  knight. 

Scene  —  While  the  King  explains  to  Marian  that  she 
must  marry  Lord  Willys,  the  court  fool  is  doing  a  take-off 
on  Gallagher  and  Shean,  and  Marian  is  weeping  huge, 
glycerin  movie  tears.  Finally  she  agrees  to  marry  Lord 
Willys. 

Caption  {Marian)  —  "Oh  why,  oh  why,  must  I  sacrifice 
my  happiness  on  the  unrighteous  altar  of  a  king's  cruel  and 
heart-rending  desire?" 

Scene  —  Lady  Marian's  mind  is  seen  working  to  the 
effect  that  she  must  bring  about  her  escape  from  so  hideous 
a  mistake  as  to  marry  Lord  Willys.  She  determines  to  make 
good  her  escape  that  night.  Calls  her  faithful  maid,  Lady 
O'Toole,  to  her  and  explains  her  plan. 

Caption  (Marian)  —  "See  to  it  that  the  flivver  brougham 
is  at  the  postern  gate  at  curfew,  for  if  thou  failest  in  thy 
duty,  I  am  forever  doomed." 

Lady  O'Toole  —  "Thou  needst  not  fear,  for  I  will  hav 
the  Henry  at  the  Postern  at  the  appointed  hour,  or  I  wil 
die  in  the  fulfillment  of  my  duly." 


Scene  —  The  castle  is  rocked  by  a  terrible  thunder- 
storm, the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  Caesar 
crossed  the  Delaware.  Outside  the  postern  gate  is  a  Ford. 
Lady  Marian  issues  forth  from  the  gate,  and  is  immediately 
soaked  by  a  gust  of  rain  from  the  fire  hose  that  the  property 
men  are  handling  at  the  top  of  the  set.  She  steps  into  the 
Ford,  Sir  John  Threefingers  steps  in  after  her,  she  steps  on 
the  gas,  and  he  steps  on  her  corn. 

Caption  {Sir  Threefingers)  —  "We  will  make  haste  to  the 
home  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  whom  I  know,  he  will  marry 
us  and  then  we  shall  board  my  fast  boat,  the  Miss  America 
V.  Once  across  the  channel,  in  France,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
my  chateau.    There  we  can  live  in  peace  and  happiness." 

Scene  —  Ford  car  careening  along  a  road.  Rain  pouring 
down  in  sheets,  and  terrible  flashes  of  lightning  occur  every 
few  seconds.  They  finally  arrive  at  the  spot  where  his 
boat  is  anchored.  They  spring  into  it,  and  are  soon  lost 
to  view  amid  the  huge  waves. 

Caption  —  Thus  these  two  young  people  brave  the 
danger  of  a  horrible  death,  in  order  that  they  may  be  happy 
and,  so  that  their  lives  will  not  be  blighted  by  a  great  and 
mutual  sorrow. 

Scene  {Two  years  later)  —  They  are  both  seated  in  an 
extensive  garden.  He  is  reading  to  her  a  story  by  Octavus 
Roy  Cohen  out  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  There  is  an 
attitude  of  great  happiness  in  both  of  them. 

Caption  {Sir  Threefingers)  —  "I'll  never  forget  that 
terrible  thunder  shower  we  went  through  together  two 
years  ago." 

Marion  —  "Well,  that  is  but  a  memory." 

Caption  —  We  may  now  leave  these  two  happy  hearts 
united  in  an  unbreakable  bond,  never  to  be  separated 
again,  unless  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 

The  End 
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Glrtpotage 


Friday  Ft  sh   (bound  J-oi-  /4bbot) 


Little  Oswald:  Daddy,   what's  prohibition? 
Daddy:  Prohibition,  my  son,  is  something  that  raises 
the  price  of  whiskey. 


Father:  While  we're  here  we  might  as  well  get  some 
gloves  for  Tommy,  too. 

Mother:  But,  my  dear,  they  only  handle  men's  gloves 
here. 

Father:  Ch  that's  all  right,  we'll  get  him  some  kid 
gloves. 


TOUGH ! 

Oh,  he  was  handsome, 

The  lights  were  low, 

The  girl  beside  him  was  passing  fair, 

His  longing  said  "yes," 

But  his  judgment  said  "no," 

He  followed  his  judgment  — 

(Her  folks  were  there.) 


"I'm  just  about  all  in,"  sighed  the  worm  as  the  robin 
took  another  gulp. 


"Ikey,  ver  iss  my  glasses?" 
"Vy,  on  your  nose,  fadder." 
"Son,  dond  be  so  indefinite." 


Room:  Got  a  cut  to-day. 
Mate:  Zasso!    Who  from? 
Room  :  The  barber,  of  course. 


We  note  by  The  Tech  Engineering  News  that  hexame- 
thylenetriperoxidiamine  may  be  useful  in  armor-piercing 
shell. 


"  Don't  stick  around  here  "  said  the  cop,  as  he  threw  his 
chewing  gum  away. 


"So  this  is  Life,  "  said  the  goat  as  he  ate  a  magazine. 


Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands. 
The  smith,  a  lively  man  is  he, 
For  he  has  monkey  glands. 


NO  KIDDING! 

Engine  and  85  Cars  pass  over  Girl;  She's  injured. 

(Newspaper  clipping) 


Did  you  see  service  in  France? 
No,  but  I  read  some  of  his  poems. 
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THE  PLAY 

The  night  was  black  and  hideous.  Outside  a  storm  of 
great  ferocity  was  raging  with  utter  abandon.  Inside  all 
was  still.  A  lightning  flash  lit  up  the  room  with  its  bleak 
and  ghastly  walls  and  disclosed  a  man  crouched  in  a  shadowy 
corner.  At  his  feet  lay  a  body,  gruesome  and  terrible. 
At  the  crash  of  thunder,  the  man  winced  and  drew  back 
into  his  mean  shelter.  The  house  shook  as  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning buried  itself  in  the  ground  nearby.  The  corpse  was 
seen  to  move.  A  shriek  rent  the  air.  "What  the  devil, 
Fitz-James,  can't  you  lie  still?"  cried  the  stage  director  as 
he  ordered  the  curtain  down. 


Listen,  my  brethren,  and  ye  shall  hear 
Of  the  glorious  fate  of  Miniver  Mear; 

A  hogshead  of  Cuban  and  two  of  Quebec, 

Now  all  that  remains  are  the  hogsheads,  by  heck. 


Howsitgoin? 

Notsogood. 

Thinkisgointerrain  ? 

Nevacantell. 

Feelzabitlikesnow. 

Nawsnotgointersnow. 

Nevvacantell  —  Whatchagointerdo? 

Notadarnthing. 

Sgointerain  —  Lesgo  to  th  pictures. 
Sallrightifuvgotthcash. 

Saykidwhatchatryntergetawaywithimoutuvajob. 
Somi. 

Letsitinthpark. 
Sallrighwithme. 
Wereoutuvluck. 
Outuvluck. 


I  just  saw  a  horse  with  a  wooden  leg. 
Where? 

On  the  merry-go-round. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS-DICKENS! 

Betty:  But  my  dear,  where  did  you  get  such  lovely 
stockings  so  cheaply? 

Sue:  Sh-h,  at  the  fire  sale  you  know. 
Betty:  Oh,  I  see.   Fire-hose,  so  to  speak. 


So  you  don't  believe  that  Santa  Claus  drives  his  reindeer 
over  the  snow? 
No. 

So  you're  from  Missouri? 
No,  Texas. 


Photographer:  Watch  for  the  pretty  dickey-bird  now. 
Modern  child:  Oh,  don't  be  a  fool  —  expose  your  plate 
and  get  this  over. 


Customer:  A  dime's  worth  of  oyster,  please. 
Waiter  (with  ominous  politeness):  Yes,  sir.    With  or 
without? 

Customer:  With  or  without  what? 
Waiter:  Pearls,  sir. 


I  telegraphed  Dad:  Next  vacation.  Shall  I  come 
home  via  New  York  or  directly? 

Dad  telegraphed  me:  Come  home  directly.  So  I 
showed  it  to  the  principal,  and  had  a  little  extra  vacation. 


Tough  luck.  Ten  miles  from  town,  a  flat  tire  and  no  jack 
How's  that?    Didn't  you  bring  your  check  book. 
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DUETTE 

Scene:  The  usual  living  room.  Characters:  Hand 
some  Youth,  standing  near  the  door.  Beautiful  Maiden 
registers  "Before  the  Rain"  beside  the  fireplace. 

Handsome  Youth:  If  that's  what  you  think,  of 
course  I'll  go.    But  remember  you've  broken  my  heart! 

Beautiful  Maiden:  Jack,  you  know  it's  all  your 
fault.  You've  acted  simply  terribly,  leaving  at  nine 
o'clock. 

H.  Y.:  {eloquently):  Good  bye,  Harriette. 

B.  M.:  Thank  Heavens  he's  gone  at  last.  Harry's 
due  in  five  minutes.  I  managed  that  quarrel  awfully 
well.    Gosh,  I  thought  I'd  never  get  rid  of  him. 

H.  Y.  (outside):  Ye  Gods —  I  thought  I'd  never  break 
away!  Now  I'm  five  minutes  late  for  Mabel's.  I 
managed    that   quarrel    pretty  well. 

FINIS 


Ode  to  My  Roommate  —  five  dollars. 


"What  yo'  got  in  that  little  black  bag?" 
"Them's  my  instruments.    I'm  a  veterinary." 
"Quit  yo'  kiddin',  man!    Yo'  ain't  never  been  in  no 
wah . 1 ' 


When  the  paper  says  the  bride  is  twenty -four  and  the 
groom  sixty,  it  isn't  necessary  to  add  that  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

FifthAvenue  &37-Street 
New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING:  TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON 

Telephone  Beach  4743 

We  Give  Especial  Attention  to  the  Outfitting  of  Boys 
and  Young  Men  at  Schools  and  Colleges 
Styles  suitable  for  Spring  Term 
are  now  ready  in  Sack  Suits,  Norfolk  Suits  and 
Clothing  for  Formal  Wear 
English  and  Domestic  Hats,  Shoes  &  Furnishings 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Goods 

Send  for  "Historic  American  Buildings" 


THE    LITTLE  BUILDING 

In  our  Sales-Rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  we  can  serve  customers  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  can  in  our  New 
York  Store 


BOSTON 

ON  EITMCR  SIOE  OF 

the  B»UNsw.c-        COPLEY  SQUARE. 

L  C  PRIOR. 


When  in  Boston  — 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Nearevery- 
thing  worth  while.  Meet  your  college  friends 
here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  hy  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


Jhe  BRUNSWICK 

lioylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


Jhe  LENOX 

lioylston  St.  at  Exeter 


He:  What  would  you  say  if  I  threw  you  a  kiss? 
She:  I'd  say  you  were  the  laziest  guy  I  ever  knew. 


Sine:  Sir,  do  you  realize  to  whom  you  are  speaking? 
I  am  the  daughter  of  an  English  peer. 

He:  Not  so  fast.    I  am  the  son  of  an  American  doc. 


"Can  you  help  me  select  a  gift  for  a  very  wealthy  old 
aunt  who  is  awfully  weak  and  can  hardly  walk?" 

Clerk:  Well,  how  about  some  floor  wax? —  Phoenix 


"That  rich  old  codger,  Jones,  is  a  pretty  tight-fisted 
cuss,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes;  all  his  relations  are  afraid  that  he  is  so  slinky  ht 
won't  even  give  up  his  ghost."  — Yale  Record 


She:  Getting  mighty  cold,  isn't  it? 
He  (reflectively):  Winter  draws  on. 
She:  Sir! 


Octopus 


"How  beautiful  Helen's  cheeks  are  colored.  It  must 
be  artificial." 

"Not  at  all.     It's  a  straight  flush."—  Virginia  Reel 


"These  jokes  remind  me  of  tissue  paper." 
"How's  that?" 

"They're    terrible."  —  Yellow  Jacket 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Arc  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  gel  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


FRANK  BROTHERS 

FifihAveniie  Bool  Shop 

Between  47»h  and  -48ib  Streets.  New  York 

The  fraternity  of  style  and  quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  Larger  Cities 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  "Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  7  years 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


ANDOVER 

Seal   Pins,   Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


L.  P.  HOLLANDER  CO. 


EST.  1848 


Importers  and 
Makers  of 

DISTINCTIVE  CLOTHES 
for  YOUNG  MEN 

SPECIALISTS   in  OUTFITTINGS 
for  Academy  or  College  Wear 

Moderate  Prices 

MEN'S  STORES  SEPARATE  ENTRANCES 

214  BOYLSTON  ST.  52  PARK  SQ. 

BOSTON 


for  Unruly/Hair 


Neatly  combed,  well-kept 
hair  is  a  business  and  so- 
cial asset. 

STACOMB  makes  the 
hair  stay  combed  in  any 
style  you  like  even  after  it 
has  just  been  washed. 

STACOMB — the  original 
— has  been  used  for  years 


by.  stars  of  stage  and  screen 
— leaders  of  style.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  tube. 

Insist  on  STACOMB— in 
the  black,  yellow  and  gold 
package. 

Fof  sale  at  your  druggist 
or  wherever  toilet  goods 
are  sold. 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue   Los  Angeles,  California 


Tubes — 35c 
Jars —  75c 

Send  Coupon 
for  Free 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue.  Dept.  2 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me  free  trial  tube. 


Trial  Tube 


Name.. 


Address.. 


HlGGS:  Big  Jake,  the  bootlegger,  got  arrested  yester- 
day. 

Biggs:  What  for?  — Judge 


Little  Boy:  Look,  ma,  the  circus  has  come  to  town; 
there's  one  of  the  clowns. 

Ma:  Hush,  darling.  That's  not  a  clown,  it's  just  a 
college  man.  — Beanpot 


Did  the  operation  cost  much? 

No,  the  doctor  gave  me  his  regular  cut  rates. 

—  Pelican 


Department  Store  Santa:  And  what  do  you  want 
for  Christmas,  little  boy? 

Youngster:  Nothin'  but  a  three  step  polyphase 
hitrodine  regenerative  unit,  and  a  reflex  inductive  oscil- 
latory tube,  for  my  radio.  —  Juggler 


The  night  was  dark  and  stormy, 

I  never  shall  forget 
When  the  train  pulled  into  the  station, 

The  bell  was  wringing  wet. 


—  Bison 


THE  PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Raths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Applieation. 


John  M.  Stewart 


Proprietor 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F,  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


THE  BIDDLE  &  SMART  COMPANY 


KSTVKMSIIKI)  1869 


M  ANUFACTURERS 


OF 


Aluminum  Closed  Motor  Car  Bodies 


AMESBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TRY  THE 


OF 

B.  A.  HANNA 

13  ESSEX  STREET 

Now  situated  in  New  Store  Opposite 
Post  Office 


OPEN   6:00  A.M.   TO   11:30  P.M. 


REASONABLE  PRICES 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  MAN 


From 

"VANITY  FAIR" 
(March  issue) 


The  SACK  SUIT 

(Made  in  three  and  four  button  models) 

^VEN  a  plain  sack  suit  may  have  the  refinements 
of  cut  and  material  that  distinguish  good  clothes 
from  the  usual  commercial  product. 
LUXENBERG  sack  suits  are  distinctive. 

#29-50  to  *37-5o 

Manufactured  and  sold  exclusively  by 

Nat  LUXENBERG  &  Bros. 

841  Broadway        177  Broadway 
New  York  City 

863  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
231  Water  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Our  style-memo,  book  will  be  sent  free,  on  request. 


This  Space  Reserved 
for  the 

MOXIE  COMPANY 


rv 


Arrow  Collars 


ARROWON  A  STARCHED  OR  SOFT  COLLAR  IS  A 
DEPENDABLE  INDICATOR  OF  SMARTNESS  AND  SERVICE 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Is  this  the  Goddess  of  the  Spring, 

Whose  praises,  in  bombastic  verse. 

Our  younger  poets  are  wont  to  sing? 

Is  this  the  one  who  lifts  the  curse 

Of  wintry  weather?   And  is  she 

The  goddess  who  can  quite  disperse 

The  clouds,  and  make  the  north  wind  flee? 

W  ell,  I  am  sure  of  just  one  thing: 

That  if  she's  not,  she  ought  to  be. 
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T  HE    M  1  R  n  O  It 


Puije  Three 


EDITORIAL 

EXEUNT 


THIS  issue  of  the  Mirror  marks  the  passing  of  the 
1924  Board  into  non-existence  except  in  memory. 
It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  relief,  remorse,  and 
contentment  that  we  pass  on  the  yoke  of  responsibility  to 
our  successors,  the  1925  Board.  Never  during  its  career 
has  the  Mirror  held  a  high  position  in  undergraduate 
activities.  We  of  the  Board  of  1924  undertook  the  gigantic 
task  of  raising  the  standing  of  this  publication  among  the 
extra-curriculum  activities.  Throughout  our  term  of  office 
we  have  been  handicapped  by  a  serious  lack  of  support  of 
the  school-at-large.  We  realize  only  too  ruefully  the  con- 
tinual sameness  of  the  issues.  The  same  authors  have  suc- 
cessfully contributed  to  issue  after  issue.  This  condition 
has  existed  throughout  the  career  of  the  Mirror,  due  in 
whole  to  the  scarcity  of  contributions  and  contributors. 

We  pass  on  to  our  successors  a  hope  for  a  better  co- 
operation between  the  student  body  as  a  whole  and  the 


Mirror  Board.  Such  a  co-operation  would  result  in  the 
rapid  rise  and  improvement  of  this  publication.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  been  noted  in 
our  most  recent  issues,  such  a  change  as  we  have  felt  has 
taken  place.  One  serious  lack  which  we  have  felt  has  been 
that  of  poetry.  The  poemsof  true  merit  have  been  all  too  few. 

And  now  to  live  up  to  traditions  laid  down  by  past 
boards  we  must  suggest  some  radical  change.  The  only 
natural  and  advisable  one  seems  to  be  a  change  from  comic 
cuts  and  caricatures  to  more  serious  ones  as  illustrations  to 
stories.  This  would  mean  a  shrinkage  in  the  size  of  Le 
Tripota«e,  a  commendable  change. 

Herewith  the  1924  Board  hails  the  new  editors  and 
extends  its  sincere  wishes  for  success  in  making  the  Mirror 
a  better  and  more  representative  magazine  during  the 
coming  year. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  1924 


THE  NEW  BOARD 

The  Mirror  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  following  men  as  executives  and  members  of  the  1925 
Board.  This  board  will  have  charge  of  the  publication  of 
the  remaining  three  issues  this  year.  The  elections  in  the 
Business  Department  have  not  yet  taken  place,  due  to 
standing  contracts  held  by  the  1924  board. 

Editorial  Department 
Clarence  A.  Barnes,  Jr.,  1925,  Editor-in-Chief 
Jack  B.  Page,  1925,  Managing  Editor 

Associate  Editor 
Warner  Marshall,  Jr.,  1926 

Art  Department 
Edward  W.  Ames,  Jr.,  1925,  Art  Editor 

Associate 
William  B.  Bush,  1925 

The  Mirror  Board  is  pleased  l<>  announce  the  election 
of  William  T.  Kelly,  Jr.,  1924,  and  Warner  Marshall,  Jr., 
1926,  to  the  Editorial  Board,  and  the  election  of  William 
B.  Bush,  1925,  to  the  Art  Board. 
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TRUTH,  FICTION,  AND  EDITORS 


BOBBY  McPHAIL,  newspaper  reporter  extraordinary, 
sauntered  up  Fifth  Avenue,  with  a  whistle  on  his 
lips  and  no  trace  of  care  on  his  brow.  It  behooved 
Bobby  to  be  happy,  for  had  he  not  landed  a  job  on  one  of 
New  York's  greatest  dailies  the  preceding  week?  His 
newspaper  career  had  begun,  and  the  path  of  his  future 
success  was  assured.  The  next  step  was  plain  —  he  must 
make  some  big  scoop,  write  some  great  story  which  would 
not  only  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  editor  of  his  paper, 
but  on  the  reading  public  as  well.  Then  he  would  be 
"made".  Of  his  ability  to  do  this,  Bobby  was  well  assured 
—  confidence  in  his  abilities  fairly  oozed  from  his  bright 
young  features. 

Perhaps  the  managing  editor  of  the  great  daily  had 
caught  some  reflection  of  this  self  confidence  that  morning 
when  the  latest  cub  of  the  force  reported  at  his  desk.  Per- 
haps it  was  with  a  view  to  checking  that  over-assertiveness, 
which  is  common  to  youth,  that  he  had  said,  "McPhail, 
the  sheet's  been  dead  for  days.  Not  a  thing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  We  need  a  good  feature  story.  Something  with 
human  interest.  Something  unusual.  Go  out  and  hunt  it 
up.  Get  busy.  Don't  let  me  see  you  until  you've  found  it." 
That  was  that.    And  here  we  have  Bobby  McPhail 

out  in  quest  of  the  great  story. 

*    *    *  * 

Twilight  of  the  same  day  finds  our  hero  still  walking  the 
streets  of  the  great  city,  but  in  a  different  mood.  Fortune 
had  not  favored  him.  Never  had  the  city  seemed  so  dead, 
so  devoid  of  interest.  He  had  followed  up  lead  after  lead, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  interesting  and  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  every  attempt  had  met  with  failure,  and  the 
great  story  still  remained  unwritten.  Grimly  he  determined 
to  keep  going  until  he  had  found  it. 

The  big  idea  came  when  he  had  turned  from  Madison 
onto  Park  Avenue,  and  was  walking  between  the  lines  of 
stately  brownstone  fronts,  which  are  readily  identified  as 
the  homes  of  New  York's  ultra-rich.  If  adventure  persisted 
in  ignoring  him,  why  not  seek  it  it  its  lair?  Why  not  turn 
burglar,  just  for  the  experience  of  it,  of  course,  and  thus  get 
the  material  for  a  dandy  story?  He'd  call  it  "Confessions  of 
a  Reformed  Burglar",  or  something  like  that.  Of  course  he 
wouldn't  keep  the  loot.  He  had  visions  of  himself  returning 
handfuls  of  jewels  to  some  beautiful  lady  with  the  mag- 
nanimous explanation  that  he  never  robbed  for  the  spoils 
alone,  but  only  for  the  adventure  of  it. 

Difficulties  presented  themselves.  What  to  do  for  a  gun? 
Bobby  was  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  concealed  arms  about 
his  person.  But  a  burglar  had  to  have  a  gun.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  flashlight,  which  he  always  carried  with  liim. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  automatic  pistol.  He  drew  it 
out.  It  glistened  in  the  lamplight  as  if  it  were  a  real  .32. 
It  would  do,  thought  Bobby. 


Slackening  his  pace,  he  eyed  the  houses  along  the  street. 
That  one  looked  especially  promising.  There  was  an  area- 
way  that  ran  down  along  one  side  of  it,  and  the  windows 
were  easily  accessible  from  the  street,  nor  were  they  barred. 
Probably  the  home  of  some  rich  financier. 

Bobby  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the  area-way.  He  drew 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  tied  it  around  his  face,  con- 
cealing his  features,  turned  up  his  coat  collar,  and  thus 
felt  himself  transformed  into  the  gentleman  burglar. 

Then  he  walked  down  the  area-way,  scrutinizing  the 
windows,  and  keeping  in  the  sjiadow.  The  last  one  was  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  open.  What  luck!  Bobby  was  under  the 
impression  that  burglars  were  not  usually  this  fortunate. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  draw  it  open  and  step  in. 

*    *    *  * 

Morton  Fenway  slumped  further  down  in  his  easy  chair 
and  continued  to  gaze  at  nothing  with  gloomy  abstraction. 
The  cheerfulness,  ease  and  luxury  of  his  surroundings  had 
no  part  in  his  mental  picture.  He  sensed  nothing  of  the 
expensive  furnishings  of  the  large  room  in  which  he  sat. 
Instead  he  seemed  to  see  prison  bars.  He  could  almost  feel 
the  hand  of  the  law  closing  around  him.  He  was  a  clever 
criminal,  but  like  most  clever  criminals,  he  had  at  last  gone 
too  far  —  and  now  the  net  was  closing  in. 

Morton  Fenway  was  the  perfect  gentleman,  yet  withal 
the  perfect  crook.  Attractive  in  appearance,  well  dressed, 
engaging  and  convincing  in  conversation,  he  fitted  in  well 
with  his  part.  His  methods  were  in  accord  with  his 
looks.  He  had  come  to  New  York,  posing  as  a  well-to-do 
Englishman,  and  hired  an  expensive  apartment.  He  had 
formed  influential  acquaintances  through  forged  letters  of 
introduction,  by  means  of  which  he  had  wormed  his  way 
into  the  best  social  circles.  His  winning  ways  made  ready 
friends.  He  proceeded  to  capitalize  his  friendships  by  gently 
urging  that  his  friends  invest  in  a  great  stock  company 
which  he  was  forming,  to  exploit  some  rich  oil  fields  of 
South  Africa,  with  the  permission  of  the  British  government. 
His  agents  were  cleverly  placed,  and  furnished  him  with 
fake  cablegrams  from  time  to  time,  reporting  great  success 
in  the  initial  drilling  operations.  His  credentials  seemed 
sound.  His  earnest  persistence  was  not  to  be  denied.  Sev- 
eral of  New  York's  most  prominent  financiers  became  in- 
vestors, on  condition  that  they  keep  it  more  or  less  quiet, 
as  the  thing  was  too  good  to  lay  open  to  public  investment. 

So  far  the  plan  had  worked  well.  But  disclosures  were 
imminent;  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
appease  his  investor  friends.  The  whole  structure  was 
preparing  to  topple  about  his  ears,  but  Fenway  was  deter- 
mined on  taking  no  chances  on  being  there  when  it  did 
collapse. 

A  sound  behind  Fenway  interrupted  his  meditations. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  turned  to  meet  the  muzzle  of  a 
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shining  automatic,  and  the  command  "Hands  up!"  He 
obeyed,  and  the  youthful  figure,  face  masked,  and  collar 
turned  up,  spoke, 

"Didn't  see  you  hunched  up  in  that  chair  when  I  came 
in,"  it  said.  "But  it's  just  as  well.  Got  anything  in  that 
wall-safe  over  there?" 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  Fenway  did  have  something  in 
the  safe.  He  had  the  papers,  stock  and  other  assets  of  the 
fake  company,  ready  for  a  quick  getaway,  some  of  which, 
should  they  come  to  light  prematurely,  would  give  his 
scheme  away.    So  he  parried  the  question. 

"Nothing  but  papers,"  he  replied  coolly.  "Got  consid- 
erable cash  on  my  person,  together  with  watch  and  stickpin, 
though,  which  I'd  imagine  would  interest  you." 

Bobby  McPhail  was  stumped.  The  idea  of  searching  the 
other's  pockets,  and  taking  his  personal  possessions,  even 
though  he  returned  them  later,  did  not  appeal  to  him.  It 
was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  of  a  gentleman 
burglar. 

"No,  never  mind  the  small  change,"  said  he,  "I'm 
looking  for  bigger  game.  You  see,  I'm  no  ordinary  burglar. 
But  let's  see  that  safe."  And  he  waved  his  gun  toward  the 
wall. 

Thus  pressed,  Fenway  felt  he  had  no  course  but  to  obey. 
He  stepped  to  the  wall  and  turned  the  combination,  and 
swung  the  door  open  easily.  "You  can  see  for  yourself 
there's  nothing  you  want,"  he  said. 

Bobby  glanced  at  the  rows  of  papers  stacked  evenly 
therein.  Of  course  he  would  take  nothing.  Having  had 
his  little  adventure  he  would  make  a  peaceful  withdrawal. 

During  the  fraction  of  a  second  that  Bobby's  eyes  were 
off  him,  Fenway's  hand  had  slipped  into  the  table  drawer 
and  drawn  forth  an  automatic. 

"Drop  that  gun,  and  drop  it  quick,"  he  commanded,  in  a 
hard  voice.  Bobby  was  too  surprised  to  do  anything  but 
obey.   His  "flashlight"  automatic  fell  softly  upon  the  floor. 

"Take  that  handkerchief  off  your  face.  Sit  down  in  that 
chair  over  there,"  continued  Fenway  in  the  same  hard  voice. 

Bobby's  heart  sank.  Fine  burglar  he  was.  He'd  made  a 
nice  mess  of  things.  No  one  would  believe  this  was  a  put- 
up  job.    It  was  serious  now.    Probably  the  "pen"  for  him. 

Fenway's  experienced  eyes  estimated  the  lad.  They  did 
not  overlook  his  youthful  features,  nor  his  straightforward 
bearing.  This  was  not  a  hardened  criminal,  but  an  inex- 
perienced boy,  thought  Fenway.  He  could  remember  the 
time  when  he  had  been  like  that.  He  was  touched  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"Well,"  said  Bobby  defiantly,  "I  suppose  you'll  call  the 
police."  The  seriousness  of  his  situation  burst  full  upon 
him.  For  the  first  time  he  realized  what  a  foolish  thing  he 
had  tried,  and  what  it  might  cost  him.. 

"No,"  said  Fenway,  "I  won't.  I  agree  with  you,  about 
your  not  being  an  ordinary  criminal.  Come,  tell  me  about 
yourself." 

Bobby  remembered  the  part  he  had  set  out  to  play,  and 
resolved  to  carry  it  through  to  the  end. 


"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  to  rob  anybody  in  my 
life, "  he  said,  with  perfect  truth.  The  rest  of  his  story  was 
less  truthful.  Drawing  from  his  imagination  he  pictured 
his  long  quest  about  the  city  for  a  job,  the  lack  of  funds,  and 
the  final  resort  to  crime  to  obtain  them. 

Fenway,  hardened  criminal,  was  touched.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  both  how  easy  it  is  to  begin  the  path  of 
crime,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  it,  once  it  has  been  followed 
for  any  considerable  distance.  Perhaps  he  could  say  some- 
thing that  would  influence  the  boy,  save  him  before  it  was 
too  late. 

"Young  fellow,"  he  began,  "I  don't  know  who  you  are, 
and  don't  want  to.  But  you're  making  a  big  mistake,  al- 
though you  don't  realize  it.  This  sort  of  stuff  won't  get  you 
anywhere.  I've  had  more  experience  than  you,  and  I  know. 
You  can't  beat  the  law,  but  you  can  beat  yourself  in  trying 
to  do  it.  Stop  before  it  gets  you.  Earn  an  honest  living, 
while  you  have  the  chance.  You  can't  enjoy  what  you 
don't  work  for,  and  that's  why  no  criminal,  no  matter  how 
well  off,  is  happy.    Think  it  over." 

There  was  a  touch  of  grim  humor  here,  as  well  as  one  of 
deep  pathos,  although  neither  one  of  them  realized  it. 
A  criminal  advising  an  honest  man  to  go  straight!  Each 
took  the  other  for  something  he  was  not.  It  was  like  a  play 
in  which  the  actors  had  become  mixed. 

Fenway  rose  and  threw  open  the  door.  "I'm  trusting 
you  to  take  my  advice.  I  think  you  will.  Some  day  you'll 
thank  me.  Take  this,  —  it'll  hold  you  over  until  you  find 
work.    Now  you  can  go." 

Bobby  was  too  dazed  to  do  anything  but  mumble  a  word 

of  thanks,  take  the  proffered  envelope  and  stumble  out.  If 

he  had  looked  back,  he  would  have  been  surprised.  Fenway 

was  seated  at  the  desk,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms.  His 

reckoning  had  come  too  late. 

*    *    *  * 

Outside  Bobby's  brain  cleared.  He  felt  a  great  surge  of  re- 
lief, and  of  gratitude  to  his  unknown  benefactor.  He 
opened  the  envelope.  Inside  was  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill. 
Of  course  he  couldn't  keep  it,  so  he  returned  and  thrust  it 
under  the  door. 

He  hastened  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  his  room.  He 

wouldn't  have  tried  such  a  fool  stunt  again  for  worlds.  Yet, 

it  had  been  a  great  experience,  one  he  wouldn't  have 

missed.    And  what  a  story  it  would  make — a  real  feature. 

True  to  life.    He  could  see  the  headline  now:  Youthful 

Burglar  Reformed  by  His  Victim  Philanthropist's  Aid  Turns 

Youth  from  Path  of  Crime. 

*    *    *  • 

Bobby's  article  appeared  in  the  paper  two  days  later,  and 
a  very  good  one  it  was.  Glancing  over  it,  his  eye  was 
attracted  to  headlines  in  the  next  column, — "Gentleman 
Crook  Exposed  —  Morton  Fenway  Confesses  Guilt  in 
Giant  Swindling  Plot."  His  picture  and  a  long  account  of 
his  operations  and  arrest  followed.  Bobby's  heart  almost 
Stopped  when  lie  saw  the  picture  —  it  was  a  perfect  likeness 
of  his  benefactor  of  two  nights  before.    Surely  it  could  not 
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be  the  same.  But  it  was  —  the  details  given  in  the  article 
left  no  room  for  doubt. 

Incoherent  and  breathless,  he  burst  upon  his  chief,  the 
managing  editor,  thrusting  the  paper  into  his  hands. 

"Say,  I've  got  the  story  of  a  life  time,"  he  gasped.  "You 
know  the  philanthropist  chap  I  told  about  in  my  story,  that 
turned  me  from  the  path  of  crime.  Well  he's  a  criminal 
himself  —  his  name's  Morton  Fenway,  and  he's  just  been 
arrested  for  swindling.  Talk  about  the  irony  of  fate! 
Here's  the  article,  right  next  to  mine." 


"Hell,"  said  the  managing  editor,  "Nobody'd  believe 
that.   Why,  I  don't  believe  it  myself.   You  can't  tell  me — " 

"But  it's  so.    I  give  you  my  word  on  it,"  said  Bobby. 

"Well,  maybe  it  is.  I  wouldn't  doubt  your  word.  But  no 
use  to  write  an  article  about  it.  People  wouldn't  believe  it. 
They'd  say  it  was  hokum-movie  stuff."  The  managing 
editor  paused  and  pulled  at  his  pipe  meditatively.  Then  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  great  truth. 

"The  truth,"  said  he,  "is  often  stranger  than  fiction." 

J.  D.  C.  '25 


THE  PERFECT  COMPLIMENT 

He  was  a  man  of  many  subtle  parts, 

A  poet,  actor,  dreamer  all  in  one. 

A  man  with  power  of  moving  hardened  hearts 

And  bringing  tears  to  eyes  which  lived  for  fun. 

In  twelve  long  weary  months  he  wrote  a  play 

For  his  presentation,  a  thing  sublime, 

A  thing  to  swiftly  drive  sweet  joy  away 

From  all  his  hearers;  tragic,  fine, 

And  well-constructed:  the  poet's  dream, 

The  woeful  Muse's  song.   A  wish  to  die 

Completed  it;  a  wish  like  dammed  stream 

Bursting  to  be  free  — 

A  long  drawn  sigh 
Of  choked  breath.   The  Poet's  dead 
By  sympathetic  hands  whose  ears  he  fed. 

D.  C.  Fox 


THE  GREATER  LOVE 

The  day  is  fair  and  calls  me  to  your  side; 

The  snowy  clouds  o'erhead  were  sent  to  be 
A  couch  with  you  beside  me  as  my  bride; 

Your  lips  were  meant  for  no  one  else  but  me. 

The  day  may  call  in  vain;  in  vain  the  clouds 
May  flaunt  their  tempting  proffers  of  delight; 

Your  passion-dyed  seducers  might  be  shrouds; 
As  soon  they'd  lead  me  on  to  love's  great  height. 

\\  hy  must  I,  tortured  half  of  your  own  soul, 
Relinquish  dreams' of  rapture  without  end? 

It  is --and  this  is  blundering  fate's  cruel  dole  — 
That  you  are  his,  —  and  he  is  my  best  friend. 

N.  L.  G. 
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A  CHANGE  OF  AIR 


WHAT'S  the  use  of  it  all,  I  ask  you?  What's  the 
use,  my  dear  fellow,  of  all  these  high  flown 
ambitions  of  yours?  If  things  go  well  with  you, 
you'll  get  into  the  Senate,  and  then  you'll  singe  your  wings 
and  fall.  They  all  do.  Look  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  o:l 
business.  Even  the  dead  are  not  immune  from  disgrace  and 
profane  abuse.  Give  it  up,  my  boy,  give  it  up.  Trust  to  me, 
I've  had  experience  in  these  matters;  I  know  the  pitfalls 
that  beset  the  path  of  any  young,  ambitious  fellow  that  goes 
into  politics.  You  say  that  you'll  keep  straight,  and,  with- 
out a  doubt,  you  mean  it;  but  fairly  soon  you  will  be  forced 
to  do  something  crooked  to  defend  yourself." 

My  young  friend  merely  lit  a  cigarette  and  smiled  some- 
what sarcastically. 

"I  can  see  that  you  doubt  me.  You  wish  to  hear  what  I 
know  about  it  all.  Personally,  you  think  I'm  an  affection- 
ate old  fool  just  trying  to  sow  a  few  words  of  wisdom  in  the 
brain  of  one  I  think  to  be  a  very  nice  but  particularly  mis- 
guided young  chap.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  pay 
attention.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  Senator  Dean?" 

"What?  The  man  that  disappeared  so  suddenly  about 
ten  years  ago?" 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  "he.  And  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  am,  or  rather  was,  Senator  Dean." 

The  young  man  jumped  up  with  a  startled  exclamation. 
"You,  Mr.  Stanley?   Why,  that's  impossible!" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered  grimly.  "You  remember,  of 
course,  that  rotten  business  about  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
concern?  Well,  I  was  in  it.  However,  I  was  absolutely  in 
the  dark  as  to  there  being  any  underhandedness  in  the 
manipulation  of  that  stock.  Unfortunately  there  was  —  a 
great  deal  too  much  for  me.  When  we  found  out  about  it, 
your  Uncle  John  and  I  were  all  for  cleaning  it  up,  and  expos- 
ing the  whole  thing.  Naturally  we  made  a  lot  of  enemies  for 
ourselves  who  so  arranged  matters  as  to  have  us  exposed  as 
absconders  of  the  blackest  dye.  There  was  nothing  we 
could  do.  We  were  innocent,  but  we  could  not  prove  it,  so 
we  just  dropped  out  of  the  political  world;  no,  the  American 
world,  and  changed  our  names  and  business. 

"Your  uncle  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  but  his  new  identity 
helped  him,  so  he  went  over  to  England  and  studied  its 
law,  and  is  now  a  famous  barrister.  I,  as  you  know,  took  up 
writing,  in  which  I  did  not  fare  so  badly.  My  books  were 
not  best  sellers,  but  they  were  well  known,  and  brought  in 
sufficient  royalties  to  sustain  me  in  my  bachelor  existence 


in  a  degree  approaching  splendor,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
boast. 

"I  am  telling  you  all  this  that  you  may  gain  an  accurate 
conception  of  all  the  hidden  manipulation  and  conniving 
which  almost  always  underlies  what  to  the  general  public 
seems  an  open  political  business  transaction." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  interrupted  my  listener,  "I 
don't  see  how  you  — " 

"Of  course  you  don't  understand;  that  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  don't  expect  you  to.  I  have  told  you  enough 
to  illustrate  my  point,  and  outside  of  that  I'd  like  to  have 
you  let  the  matter  drop.  Now  I  am  going  to  make  you  a 
proposition: — if  you  insist  upon  this  course  of  your  choice, 
well  and  good,  outside  of  the  fact  that  I  shall  not  permit 
Jenny  to  marry  a  man  who  will  some  day  be  an  unscrupu- 
lous politician." 

(Now  Jenny  was  my  ward.) 

My  would-be  son-in-law  faltered  visibly. 

"But,"  he  interposed,  "but  " 

"However,"  I  continued,  unperturbed,  "you  may  go 
into  politics  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  at  Arlsaux  where  you  will  again  take  up 
your  writing,  which  you  have  so  scandalously  discontinued 
for  the  sake  of  meddling  in  a  business  for  which  you  are 
not  suited.  Arlsaux  is  high  up  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  has  a 
lovely  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  moreover,"  I 
added,  "Jenny  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

I  rose  with  a  pretense  of  haste,  and  looked  at  my  watch. 
"Well,  old  man,  I  must  be  going,"  I  said.  "It  is  now  Jan- 
uary and  in  Arlsaux  the  roses  bloom  early,  and  peaches  are 

to  be  had  for  the  picking." 

*    *    *  * 

It  was  a  fragrant  summer  day  in  Southern  France.  The 
cool  air  of  the  mountains  was  almost  vernal.  Indeed  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  suggested  Spring,  Love  an  1 
Life  Eternal.  Even  I,  after  sixty  strenuous  winters,  felt 
rejuvenated.  Contentedly  puffing  on  an  old  briar,  I  leaned 
over  the  stone  balustrade  of  the  piazza  and  looked  into  the 
rose  garden  below.  There  they  were,  seated  in  marble' 
Psyche's  shade,  poring  over  the  many  leaves  of  a  manu- 
script, which  lay  on  the  grass  before  them.  Su  Idenly  Jenny 
arose  and  called  me  by  the  nickname  she. had  wished  upon 
me  in  her  nursery  days. 

"Noodles,"  she  cried,  "we've  finished  the  first  chapter, 
and  we're  calling  it  'A  Change  of  Air'." 

I  )oi  (, i. \s  C.  Fox 
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TO  BENVENUTO  CELLINI 

Cellini,  talented  son  of  Italy's  soil, 

Thou  favorite  of  popes  and  princes  who 
With  all  their  riches  gave  thee  not  thy  due, 

I  sound  thy  praises.   Thine  it  was  to  toil 

At  art  divine.    Thy  spirit  seemed  to  boil 

O'ermuch  to  but  a  jealous,  ignorant  few. 
Regard  them  not;  enlightened  men  who  knew 

Thy  heavenly  fire  expected  vast  turmoil. 

Works  of  thy  hands  will  live  when  every  lay 
Chanted  to  thee  has  perished  in  the  dust; 

Mortals  have  never,  since  thy  glorious  day. 
Raised  jeweler's  art  to  levels  so  august. 

May  later  ages  bring  to  light,  we  pray, 
A  genius  fit  to  carry  on  thy  trust. 

N.  L.  G. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR   'ON  MUD" 

Perhaps  my  "On  Mud"  was  a  work  without  soul, 
As  a  stairway  to  fame  was  worth  naught; 
But  one  hasn't  his  eye  on  a  Miltonic  goal 
When  he  harps  on  a  nursery  plot. 

I  have  never  imagined  my  work  was  divine. 
I  myself  may  be  shallow  and  crabby; 
But  I'd  like  to  make  known  that  I  had  no  design 
On  a  corner  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Its  humor  is  slight,  I  am  forced  to  admit 
Though  I  wrote  it  for  "Le  Tripotage" 
But  then,  I've  no  claim  to  Leacockian  wit 
And  am  crushed  by  my  critic's  barrage. 

Perchance  this  "Apology"  just  as  "On  Mud" 
(I  know  that  I'm  foolish  to  ask  it) 
Will  be  printed;  whereas  it  should  surely  be  thrown 
In  the  editor's  spacious  waste-basket. 

A.  L.  M. 
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MY  SOLILOQUY 


A  fellow  who  expects  a  cut. 


THEY  RARELY  DO ! 

"May  I  kiss  you  good-night?" 
"I  should  say  not!" 
But  she  didn't. 

—  Panther 


She:  Tom,  dear,  I  have  at  last  discovered  that  I  love 
you." 

He:  Ah,  you  have  heard  that  my  uncle  has  left  me 
$5,000? 

She:  Sir,  after  that  remark  we  must  part  forever  —  I 
heard  it  was  $500,000. 

—  Bison 


HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE 

I  called  on  my  sweetie  last  night ; 
Her  father  was  out  at  the  club, 
Her  mother  was  out  at  the  theater, 
Her  kid  brother  was  out  at  a  party, 
Her  kid  sister  was  out  with  a  chum, 
The  parlor  lights  were  out  — 
She  was  oat  with  another  fellow  — 
I  was  out  ten  cents  carfare. 


It's  spring  and  time  for  B.  V.  D.'s.  My  mind  is  kinda 
hazy.  I  don't  know  why  I  write  this  wheeze.  I'm  feeling 
doggone  lazy.  The  signs  of  spring  are  in  the  air.  There's 
swimmin'  in  the  pool.  I'd  like  to  go  'way  —  anywhere, 
just  so  it's  'way  from  school.  On  days  like  this  I  cannot 
work.  These  days  are  made  for  joy.  There's  nothing  I 
can  do  but  shirk.  I'd  like  to  sleep  —  Oh  BOY!  My 
lessons  I  can't  seem  to  hit  for  any  grade  at  all.  I  simply  rise 
and  gulp  and  quit  —  can't  even  pull  a  stall.  My  profs  all 
grate  upon  my  nerves,  the  buildings  are  too  hot.  From 
path  of  duty  I  must  swerve,  e'en  though  they  like  it  not. 
The  why  and  wherefor  you  will  ask  —  I'll  tell  you  just  this 
much.  On  the  quiet  green  I 'd  like  to  bask  and  watch  the 
toads  and  such.  Oh  can't  you  see  what's  the  matter,  my 
friend?  On  the  soft  green  lawn  back  of  Cheever,  I'd  like  to 
lie  down  and  there  my  days  end.  The  truth  is  —  I  just 
have  spring  fever. 

Joseph  C.  Willey,  '25 


"My  uncle  collects  clocks  and  watches." 
"Certainly  must  take  lots  of  time." 
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THE  ANNUAL  COUGH 
DROP  CONVENTION 


ON  Wednesday  last,  in  the  basement  of  the  Giltmore 
Hotel,  the  annual  cough  droppers'  convention  was 
held.  A  grand  total  of  315  droppers  was  present, 
which  shatters  all  previous  records  for  any  convention. 
The  former  record  was  held  by  the  1894  convention  of  the 
Amalgamated  Biscuit-Beaters  of  America  which  amassed  a 
galaxy  of  211  of  the  foremost  dough  artists  of  the  world. 
The  convention  had  several  other  noteworthy  features 
besides  that  of  breaking  the  attendance  record.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  Messrs.  Smith,  internationally  known 
cough  drop  manufacturers,  who  were  the  presiding  officers, 
the  convention  got  under  way. 

As  an  opener,  the  entire  assembly  rose  in  a  body  and  sang, 
"Just  a  Cough  at  Twilight."  This  was  followed  by  generous 
applause  and  a  happy  coughing  of  the  whole  gathering. 
When  the  meeting  had  come  to  order,  Chairman  Trade 
Smith  arose  and  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening, 
his  brother,  Mark.  The  latter,  after  a  few  preliminary 
coughs  and  a  few  lusty  pulls  on  his  pocket  flask  filled  with 
Menthol  Throat  Syrup,  started  his  speech.  He  dealt 
briefly  with  throat  conditions  in  general  in  this  country. 
He  then  passed  on  quickly  to  the  important  topic  of  the 
evening's  discussion,  namely,  the  coming  Olympic  try-outs 
for  American  coughers.  He  stated  that  America's  chances 
looked  bright  as  some  exceptionally  fine  contestants  were 
being  developed  in  the  Pittsburgh  smoke  district  and  at  the 
Saranac  Tubercular  Colony.  These,  said  speaker  Mark  in 
closing,  were  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  American  team. 

Coach  Bunte,  who  is  in  charge  of  America's  hopes,  was 
then  introduced,  and  he  discussed  the  coming  games  in 
detail.  He  said  that  the  American  team  would  labor  under 
a  great  handicap  due  to  the  fact  that  a  new  rule  had  recently 
been  adopted  by  the  Olympic  committee  saying  that  no 
artificial  means  of  producing  coughs  would  be  allowed. 

After  the  speakers  had  finished,  the  entire  assemblage 
adjourned  to  the  African  Room  where  refreshments  were 
served.  The  tables  were  very  attractively  decorated  and  in 
the  center  of  each  table  stood  a  huge  Menthol  Drop,  a  new 
brand  which  the  Smith  Brothers  have  recently  inaugurated. 
Each  guest  received  as  favors,  a  small  box  of  assorted  cough 
drops,  a  little  magazine  entitled,  "Dippy  Drops  from  the 
Coughee  Industry",  and  a  little  bulletin  in  which  the  Smith 
Brothers'  policy  for  "Bigger  and  Better"  cough  drops  was 
outlined.  After  refreshments  were  served,  the  Smith 
Brothers  departed  for  the  barber  shop,  and  everyone  danced 
to  the  music  of  Pine  Brothers'  Syncopated  Coughin'  Six. 
The  convention  broke  up  at  one-thirty  A.  M.  after  an  hour 
of  Mah  Jong  played  with  little  tiles,  each  with  an  adver- 
tisement for  Bunte  on  the  back.  This  convention  was\the 
most  successful  that  has  taken  place  thus  far,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  next  year's  convention  will  even  outdo  this 
year's  magnificent  affair. 


'i 


"That  horse  hasn't  got  a  chance  in  a  hundred.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  gave  ten  to  one  odds  on  him?" 

"Sure —It's  an  odd  horse  all  right,  isn't  it?" 


MUSICAL  SCENTS 

Music  Teacher:  Who  can  tell  me  the  national  air  of 
Italy? 

Bright  Bov:  Garlic.  — Who  Doo 


TAKE  YOUR  TIME 

Ab:  I  understand  that  Marie  was  abroad  this  summer. 
Sent:  That  is  the  second  piece  of  scandal  I've  heard 
about  her  today.  — Boll  Weevil 


Doctor:  Your  mother-in-law's  condition  necessitates  a 
warmer  climate. 

Newly-wed  Young  Man  {after  a  moment's  reflection) — 
You  do  it,  Doc,  I  haven't  the  heart.  — Juggler 
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"Give  me  a  pillow  slip." 

"What  size  do  you  want?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  wear  a  seven  hat." 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 


Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &37-Street 
New  York 


FINIS 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


r 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING:  TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON 

Telephone  Beach  4743 

Clothing  for  the  Tennis  Player 
andjthe  Golfer 

Flannel  Trousers,  Knickers, Special 
Shirts,  Hosiery,  Shoes 
Hats,  Caps 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Personal  Luggage 
Men's  and  Boys'  Garments  for 
Every  requirement  of  Dress  and  Sporting  Wear 
Ready  made  or  to  Measure 

Send  for  "Historic  American  Buildings" 


THE    LITTLE  BUILDING 

In  our  Sales-Rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  we  can  serve  customers  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  can  in  our  New 
York  Store 


When  in  Boston  — 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Nearevery- 
thing  worth  while.  Meet  your  college  friends 
here. 

• —  The  Egyptian  Room  ~* 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famo  is  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


2£: 


7he  BRUNSWICK 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


The  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


"Here,"  said  she,  opening  a  box  of  candy,  "Have  a 
kiss." 

He  took  one  of  each.  — Bison 


Love  is  like  death.  It  means  either  heaven  or  compe- 
pition.  —  Siren 


Pretty  girls  are  rushed  incessantly.  Others  have 
hope  chests. — Siren. 


Stude:  Got  anything  on  your  hip? 
Stewed:  Yeh! 
Stude:  What  is  it? 
Stewed:  A  birth-mark. 


Siren 


WRONG  NAMK  TOO 

"Is  this  Mr.  Smith's  second  wife?" 
"No,  I  am  Mr.  Brown's  third  wife.    You've  got  the 
wrong  number."  ■ — Judge 


Cinema  Producer  :  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
acting  without  audiences? 

Actor:  Acting  without  audiences,  laddie,  is  what 
brought  me  here.  —  The  Humorist  (London) 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


iSoobscllers 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  7  years 


The 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Anc'over  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


ANDOVER 

Seal   Pins,   Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


GREEK 

A  stranger  was  being  shown  through  the  house  of  the 
Boston  Chapter. 

"And  is  this  the  lodge  room?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is  rather  lodge;  but  the 
living   room   is   much    lodger."  —  Royal  Gaboon 


Judge:  You  are  charged  with  being  a  deserter  from 
your  wife.    Is  this  true? 

Prisoner:  No,  Judge,  not  a  deserter;  just  a  refugee. 
—  Punch  Bowl 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


L.  P.  HOLLANDER  CO. 


EST.  1848 


Importers  and 
Makers  of 

DISTINCTIVE  CLOTHES 
for  YOUNG  MEN 

SPECIALISTS   in  OUTFITTINGS 
for  Academy  or  College  Wear 

Moderate  Prices 

MEN'S  STORES  SEPARATE  ENTRANCES 

214  BOYLSTON  ST.  52  PARK  SQ. 

BOSTON 


for  UnruIy>Hair 


Neatly  combed,  well-kept 
hair  is  a  business  and  so- 
cial asset. 

STACOMB  makes  the 
hair  stay  combed  in  any 
style  you  like  even  after  it 
has  just  been  washed. 

STACOMB — the  original 
— has  been  used  for  years 


by.  st?rs  of  stage  and  screen 
— leaders  of  style.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  tube. 

Insist  on  STACOMB— in 
the  black,  yellow  and  gold 
package. 

For  sale  at  your  druggist 
or  wherever  toilet  goods 
are  sold. 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue  Los  Angeles,  California 


Tubes — 35c 
Jars —  75c 

Send  Coupon 
for  Free 
Trial  Tube 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue.  Dept.  2- 
Los  Angeles.  California 
Please  send  me  free  trial  tube. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  MAN 


From 

"VANITY  FAIR" 
(March  issue) 


The  SACK  SUIT 

(Made  in  three  and  four  button  models) 

^VEN  a  plain  sack  suit  may  have  the  refinements 
of  cut  and  material  that  distinguish  good  clothes 
from  the  usual  commercial  product. 
LUXENBERG  sack  suits  are  distinctive. 

#29-50  to  £3  7-50 

Manufactured  and  sold  exclusively  by 

Nat  LUXENBERG  &  Bros. 

841  Broadway        177  Broadway  ' 
New  York  City 

863  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
231  Water  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Our  style-memo,  book  will  be  sent  free,  on  request. 


Mrs.  Giltedge:  Do  you  enjoy  caviar? 
Mrs.  Goldbrick:  No;  the  last  time  I  heard  him  sing 
he  sounded  like  a  fishmonger.  —  Juggler 


MISS  CONCEPTION 

Mother  {aside):  Edna,  your  collar  looks  tight. 
Edna:  Oh,  but  mother,  he  really  isn't.  —  Orange  Owl 


Teacher:  Take  this  sentence:  Let  the  cow  be  taken 
out  of  the  lot.    What  mood? 

Pupil:  The  cow.  —  Texas  Scalper 


Soph:  I  suppose  you've  been  through  algebra? 
Senior:  I  went  through  at  night  but  couldn't  see  the 
place.  —  Denver  Parrakeet 


She:  Do  you  and  your  roommate  get  along  well  to- 
gether? 

He  {thinking  of  a  request  for  a  fiver  which  wasn  t  granted) : 
Well,  he's  the  closest  friend  I  have.       —  Chanticleer 


THE  BIDDLE  &  SMART  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED  1869 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


Aluminum  Closed  Motor  Car  Bodies 


AMESBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"Kiss  me,  dear." 

"Oh,  but  mother  told  me  I  mustn't!" 
"  Do  you  always  do  as  you're  told?" 
"Why,  surely!" 
" Kiss  me,  dear!" 


M  ercury 


Lowbrau:  I  wish  that  I  was  built  like  a  lamp  post. 
Hofbrau:  For  why? 

Lowbrau:  So  that  I  could  lean  against  a  cop  when  I 
was  lit.  —  Jack-o' -Lantern 


Ed:  What  do  you  think  of  these  long  dresses? 
Ted:  Well,  I  don't  mind  them  much,  I  got  a  pretty 
good    memory.  — Burr 


"Can  you  hold  her  hand?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"What,  you've  been  going  with  her  six  weeks  and  never 
held  her  hand?" 

"Never  had  to,  she's  never  tried  to  take  'em  away." 

—  Siren 


"I  do  not  believe  in  tying  myself  to  one  man,  so  I 
must  refuse  you." 

"Well,  suppose  I  organize  a  syndicate,  would  you 
consider  our  offer?"  —  Yale  Record 
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OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application. 


John  M.  Stewart 


Proprietor 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 
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EDITORIALS 


FOLLOW  ING  a  precedent  of  seventy  years,  every 
new  Mirror  board  outlines  its  platform  at  its 
accession  to  office,  in  which  it  makes  optimistical 
prophecies  as  to  what  it  proposes  to  do.  The  casual  ob- 
server would  surmise,  from  reading  these  predictions,  that 
the  Mirror  would  be  by  this  time  a  publication  without  a 
peer,  —  a  veritable  "  Yale  Record"  among  prep  school  mag- 
azines. Unfortunately,  however,  previous  boards  have 
failed  lamentably  in  living  up  to  their  self-imposed  tasks, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  firm  intention  of  the  new  board  to 
produce  a  Mirror  which  shall  surpass  anything  yet  done. 


But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  student  body.  Extra-curriculum  activi- 
ties naturally  fail  without  student  support,  and  the  Mirror 
is  no  exception.  The  Board  strongly  urges  any  member  of 
the  school,  who  considers  himself  artistically  or  literarily 
inclined,  to  contribute.  The  board  can  do  much  by  itself, 
but  it  cannot  accomplish  the  task  unaided. 

Thus  if  the  quality  of  work  improves,  the  magazine 
becomes  more  widely  known,  and  its  name  is  a  subject  for 
favorable  comment  on  all  sides. 


SO  much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  on  which  we  are 
about  to  write,  so  much  has  been  said,  and  on  the 
whole  so  well  said,  that  we  are  loath  to  say  more. 
But  we  feel  that  the  Mir  or  must  not  remain  silent,  that  it 
must  at  length  endeavor  to  raise  its  rather  feeble  voice 
above  the  indignant  clamor  made  by  its  brother  publication, 
that  it  must,  in  short,  in  some  way  assert  itself. 

There  is  an  issue  at  present  under  discussion  of  vital, 
momentous  importance,  of  tremendous  significance;  an 
issue  which  fairly  threatens  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  school  itself;  an  issue  which  is  grave,  which  is  press- 
ing, which  is  critical. 

Will  there  or  will  there  not  be  Senior  Privileges! 
The  faculty  says  no!    The  Upper  Middlers  say  yes! 
We  bow  on  the  one  hand  to  those  youthful  members  of 
the  Upper  Middle  class,  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
non-ceasing  Mow  of  eloquent  communications  to  the  editor 
of  the  Phillipiiui,  who  have  filled  its  columns  with  their 


bombastic  pedantry,  and  yet  who  have  soared  to  the  brilliant 
heights  of  adolescent  literary  achievement.  We  bow  on  the 
other  hand  to  that  august  body,  our  faculty.  We  entreat 
it  to  rouse  itself  from  that  stupid  lethargy  of  old  age,  in 
which  state,  as  our  enterprising  young  Upper  Middlers 
would  have  us  believe,  it  remains,  and  prove  to  them  that 
it  is  not  "old  and  gray  and  full  of  sleep." 

Will  there  or  will  there  not  be  Senior  Privileges! 

The  faculty  says  no!    The  Upper  Middlers  say  yes! 

So  be  it! 

We  can  but  cheer  both  sides  on.  We  are  not  so  bold  as 
to  attempt  to  budge  this  deadlock.  We  only  wish  not  to 
remain  silent,  but  to  add  our  bit  to  the  general  acclaim, 
and  hope  that  we  shall  be  heard,  perhaps,  during  a  lull  in 
the  storm.  We  extend  our  heartiest  wishes  for  success  to 
both  sides.  From  our  tiny  bit  of  neutral  ground  we  yell  out 
encouragement  and  criticism,  and  in  all  sincerity  hope  that 
both  may  win ! 


In  jttemonam 

$arolb  £mes  HatcfL  Jr. 
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THE  COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE  country  is  beautiful.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  is  very  beautiful.  Indeed,  it  so 
beautiful,  so  peaceful,  so  different  from  the  city 
that  I  could  ask  nothing  better  than  to  live  there;  that  is, 
if  I  could  once  make  up  my  mind  to  it.  But  I  would  live 
there.  The  city  is  a  grind,  a  drudge,  a  hardship.  It  is 
filled  with  grief  and  sin  and  filth.  It  is  not  beautiful.  The 
country  is  beautiful.  To  bed  at  eight,  up  with  the  dawn, 
good  food,  clean  living,  regular  habits;  happiness.  What 
more  could  any  man  ask?  But  could  I  get  used  to  it?  Of 
course,  for  the  country  is  beautiful. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  begin  to  enumerate  the 
manifold  advantages  that  the  country  offers.  For  there  are 
many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  my 
own  eggs  —  fresh  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables.  That 
is  food.  Food,  then,  would  cost  me  nothing.  But  would 
it?  Yes.  Out  there  where  one  does  as  one  pleases  and  is 
not  afraid  of  what  the  neighbors  will  think,  where  one 
works  hard  all  day  and  enjoys  his  rest  all  night,  where  men 
are  indeed  men  and  there  are  no  women  (No  women?  No. 
No  women),  where  one  lives  in  a  haven  of  refuge  from 
landlords,  peddlers,  collectors  and  others  —  it  is  out  there 
where  I  would  live.    But  would  I?    I  would,  indeed. 

My  daily  routine  would  go  something  like  this:  I  would 
rise  early,  very  early  —  perhaps  at  four.  One  rises  at  four 
in  the  country.  It  is  the  thing  to  do.  In  the  winter  it 
would  be  cold,  very  cold.  It  would  be  dark;  I  would  be 
sleepy;  my  bed  would  be  warm.  But  this,  only  a  moment- 
ary inconvenience,  I  would  forget  when  dressed.  Dressed, 
I  would  be  partially  warm,  with  breakfast  yet  to  cook.  No 
doubt  I  would  burn  the  toast,  scorch  the  bacon,  and  blacken 


the  coffee.  But  no  matter.  Then  I  would  go  out  to  work 
Ah !  therein  lies  the  secret :  when  one  works  one  is  happy,  one 
is  prosperous.  This  saving  grace  of  work  is  a  great  thing. 
Am  I  sure?  Quite  sure.  Very  well.  Perhaps  I  would  hay 
or  mow  hay,  or  what  is  it  one  does  with  hay?  Perhaps  I 
would  plough.  I  would  cook,  perhaps,  a  lunch  of  beans.  If 
not  beans,  something.  After  lunch  I  should  lie  down  for  a 
rest.  But  there  would  be  mosquitoes.  But  why  go  further? 
Have  I  not  said  enough  to  prove  that  out  here  I  would  be 
really  living?  I  should  be  wonderfully,  superbly,  ridicu- 
lously happy. 

Yet  the  city  has  charm,  power;  music  and  lights  are 
there.  But  when  I  think  of  that  quiet  little  nest  that  would 
be  mine  out  there  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  joy  I  would  feel 
in  living  in  God's  great  outdoors,  all  thought  of  the  city 
leaves  me.  In  the  city  do  I  not  breathe  foul  air  and  ride  in 
reeking  subways?  Do  I  not  mix  with  dirty,  filthy  crowds 
and  catch  their  diseases?  Am  I  not  trampled  over  by  rush- 
ing, breathless  mobs?  Am  I  not  endangering  my  life  every 
second  by  attempting  to  cross  lawless,  traffic-laden  streets? 
Certainly.    Not  so  in  the  country. 

Ah!  That  quiet  little  nest  in  the  country;  far,  far  from 
the  crash  and  the  grind  and  the  smoke  and  the  dust  of  a 
great  city;  far  from  toil  and  sweat  and  machinery;  far 
from  poverty,  wretchedness  and  death ;  far  from  illness  and 
sin  and  sordidness;  far  from  the  grinding,  roaring  thing, 
made  out  of  steel  and  iron,  that  men  call  a  city;  far  from 
grim  reality,  wantonness,  and  disillusion.  But  no.  I 
could  not  give  up  the  city,  filled  with  romance,  with  life.  .  . 
Still,  the  country  is  beautiful  and  there  is  that  quiet  little 
nest,  restful  and  green;  far  away.  .  . 

J.  B.  P. 


FORGIVE  ME,  SWINBURNE 

Just  the  swirling  sweep  of  the  sounding  seas, 

And  the  rumble  of  rollers  on  rugged  rocks, 

And  the  foul,  fell,  feel  of  the  fog  as  it  flees, 

And  the  grey,  gruesome  sea-gulls  in  gluttonous  flocks. 

It's  the  mystical  moulding  of  more  than  man, 

Is  this  sullen-souled, 'shaking  and  shapeless  sea; 

It's  the  spirit  of  bondage  since  being  began, 

And  its  voice  is  the  voice  of  eternity. 

A.  L.  M. 
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CONCERNING  THE  U.  S.  MAIL 


FLIGHT  Lieutenant  Robert  W.  Ascott  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  more  widely  known  as  Bobbs  Ascott, 
the  British  Ace,  was  strolling  casually  down  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  a  few  days  before 
Christmas;  consequently  the  streets  and  stores  were  filled 
with  busy  shoppers  whom  Ascott  took  keen  delight  in 
watching.  A  funny  fellow  was  Bobbs,  jolly  and  all  that, 
but  a  chap  never  knew  what  he'd  do  next  —  he  took  the 
most  extraordinary  pleasure  in  going  out  in  crowds  and 
just  watching  people- — a  bit  of  a  psychologist. 

This  afternoon,  however,  he  was  to  experience  a  situation 
unusual  to  say  the  least:  one  for  which  he  had  always  been 
on  the  lookout;  one  which  gave  even  his  mind  plenty  of 
matter  for  thought.  As  he  crossed  33rd  Street,  a  scrap  of 
paper,  carried  by  the  wind,  fluttered  to  his  feet.  Always 
curious,  he  picked  it  up  and  began  to  scrutinize  it  carefully. 
Scarcely  had  he  raised  it  to  his  eyes,  however,  when  he  felt 
it  suddenly  snatched  from  his  grasp,  nor  was  he  able  to 
make  out  the  thief  who  quickly  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 
But  brief  as  had  been  his  glance  at  the  inscription,  the 
following  words  and  letters  were  clearly  impressed  on  his  mind  : 

"U.  S.  M.  leaves  M.  F.  10:45  P.M." 

As  to  the  paper  itself,  it  was  such  as  might  be  found  on 
note  pads  in  a  thousand  offices  throughout  the  city.  There 
had  evidently  been  more,  for  it  was  torn  just  below  the 
letters  —  p.m.  —  consequently  for  the  next  two  hours 
Ascott  indulged  in  an  exceptional  spell  of  hard  thinking. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion : 

"U.  S.  M."  without  a  doubt  stood  for- the  United  States 
Mail.  Now  the  only  way  in  which  he  had  been  connected 
with  government  mails  was  the  air  service,  so  his  thoughts 
naturally  jumped  to  Mitchell  Field  where  he  knew  import- 
ant messages  were  dispatched  all  over  the  country  every 
night.  Now  he  had  it  —  on  the  21st  of  every  month  the 
army  paymaster  flew  from  station  to  station,  and  camp  to 
camp,  at  each  depositing  the  sum  with  which  to  pay  off 
Uncle  Sam's  soldiers.  Well,  tonight  was  the  21st — there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost! 

It  was  nine  o'clock  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  aero- 
drome. He  went  immediately  to  the  little  hangar  allotted 
to  him  by  his  friendly  brother  officers  for  the  short  duration 
of  his  visit.  There  he  tuned  up  the  diminutive  scout  plane 
which  had  also  been  given  over  to  his  use.  He  prepared  for 
every  emergency,  even  getting  out  his  old  service  revolver, 
and  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  so  that  by  ten  thirty  he 
was  ready  for  anything  that  might  occur. 


Leaving  the  shed,  he  strolled  over  to  the  landing  field 
where,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  staccato  roar,  some 
mechanics  were  warming  up  the  big  bomber  which  now  saw 
civil  service.  He  even  helped  to  adjust  the  parachute  to 
the  bullion  which,  should  anything  untoward  take  place, 
was  automatically  released,  so  that  although  the  plane 
might  come  to  harm,  the  gold,  for  a  time  at  all  events, 
would  be  safe.  Fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  package  was 
a  stray  flare  which  in  turn  was  automatically  ignited  when 
the  parachute  opened. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  Slowly  and  steadily  the  big  ship 
took  the  air,  circled  majestically  to  gain  altitude,  then  set 
off  toward  Long  Island  Sound.  A  Baby  Nieuport  quickly 
rose  from  a  far  corner  of  the  field  and  followed  almost  in  the 
wake  of  the  larger  plane. 

In  a  flash  Ascott  had  returned  to  his  hangar,  had  wheeled 
out  his  "bus,"  had  twirled  the  propeller,  and  in  less  than 
forty  seconds  was  speeding  after  his  predecessors.  As  he 
flew  he  thought  —  quickly.  The  plan  of  the  would-be 
robber  was  evidently  to  disable  the  army  plane  so  that  it 
would  fall,  and  the  bullion  would  be  released.  Then  all 
that  had  to  be  done  was  to  follow  the  plane  to  the  ground 
and  retrieve  the  prize. 

"Well,"  thought  Ascott,  "I  must  get  him  before  he  gets 
the  other  fellow."  With  this  in  mind  he  opened  the  throttle, 
and  was  soon  overtaking  the  objects  of  his  pursuit.  As 
he  drew  level,  the  "Highwayman  of  the  Air"  opened  fire  on 
the  mail  'plane.  Ascott  pulled  out  his  .45,  drew  a  bead  on 
the  swiftly  onrushing  enemy,  and  fired,  returning  shot  for 
shot. 

The  latter,  amazed  at  this  sudden  onslaught  of  an  un- 
dreamed-of foe,  banked  sharply  to  the  right  and  came  up 
at  the  rear  of  the  Englishman  whose  only  chance  of  escape 
was  a  loop.  Without  a  dive  for  impetus,  this  was  almost  an 
impossible  task,  but  Ascott  did  it;  and  as  upside  down  he 
flew  above  the  robber  he  emptied  his  pistol  at  almost  point 
blank  range. 

The  stricken  Nieuport,  hit  in  the  gas  tank,  burst  into 
flames  and  fell  like  a  meteor  through  the  sky,  turning  over 
and  over,  finally  plunging  a  thousand  feet  below  into  the 
moonlit  waters  of  the  Sound. 

Ascott,  with  a  chuckle,  headed  back  for  Mitchell  Field. 
The  mail  'plane  continued  on  its  way,  growing  ever  smaller, 
its  wings  silvered  o'er  by  the  mercurial  rays  of  the  moon. 

Douglas  C.  Fox 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  GOD 


A MAN  was  seated  at  a  heavy  oak  desk,  his  bearded 
face  thrust  into  profile  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  A  face  strong  and  essentially  mascu- 
line, yet  having  about  it  an  esthetic  beauty  of  spirit  that 
might  be  surprised  in  the  features  of  one  who  had  just  found 
his  God.  And  that  was  the  case  with  Paul  Rabinovitch. 
He  had  found  his  God,  not  in  a  book  or  a  person,  but  in 
Nature.  The  sunset  which  he  was  so  eagerly  watching 
seemed  to  him  a  thing  divine.  Struck  by  the  fiery  beauty  of 
it,  its  riot  of  racing  colors,  and  moved  by  some  sudden  force 
from  within,  he  extemporized: 

"The  Sun,  a  flaming  Glory  in  the  West, 
Flinging  light  beneath  the  Sea." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  sun  disappeared,  and  the  first  star 
peeped  shyly  at  its  scintillating  reflection  on  the  water. 
For  a  long  time  he  remained  there,  his  head  bowed  in  his 
hands,  thinking  deeply. 

Presently  there  came  a  light  knock  on  the  door  and  a 
woman  entered:  Sonya,  the  wife  of  Paul  Rabinovitch.  She 
stood  behind  him  without  movement,  till  at  length,  with  a 
gesture,  he  handed  her  a  paper  on  which  the  two  lines  were 
written : 

"The  Sun,  a  flaming  Glory  in  the  West, 
Flinging  light  beneath  the  Sea." 


"It  is  finished,  Sonya,  finished!" 

"It  is  finished?  Where?"  she  asked,  looking  blankly  at 
the  paper. 

"Here!"    And  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"Leave  me,  Sonya  Rabinovitch,  that  I  may  write  that 
which  my  heart  dictates.  Leave  me  so  that  the  memory  of 
your  beauty  may  glorify  my  work.  Good  night,  Sonya 
Rabinovitch." 

"Good  night,  Paul." 

*    *  * 

From  dusk  to  dawn,  and  from  dawn  to  dusk  wrote  Paul 
Rabinovitch,  never  ceasing  in  his  labors  save  to  drink  an 
occasional  glass  of  tea  that  Sonya,  his  wife,  set  before  him. 
At  dusk  he  had  completed  his  task.  He  rose,  walked  outside 
to  the  cliff's  edge,  and  watched  the  sunset. 

"There,"  he  cried,  "is  light.  And  there  is  God,  for  light 
is  the  greatest  God  of  nature.    Let  us  seek  light." 

So  he  turned  back  to  the  cottage  and  called  to  his  wife, 
Sonya  Rabinovitch.  Arm  in  arm  they  walked  toward  the 
cliff  and  into  the  sunset.  And  as  they  went,  Paul  Rabino- 
vitch might  have  been  heard  to  say: 

"The  Sun,  a  flaming  Glory  in  the  West. 
Flinging  light  beneath  the  Sea." 

Douglas  C.  Fox 


TO  MY  FRIENDS 

Verses  that  suit  me  best  are  those 

That  run  unbidden  through  my  head: 

They  are  not  full  of  studied  pose; 
They  are  not  written  to  be  read 

By  careful  critic.   Such  an  eye 

Will  please  me  most  to  pass  them  by. 

When  heavy  feet  have  roughly  trod 

Upon  a  path  of  egg-shells  round, 
It  would,  indeed,  be  very  odd, 

Were  they  not  crushed  into  the  ground. 
A  butterfly,  when  picked  apart, 
No  trace  retains  of  nature's  art. 

A  lesson  lies  within  this  rhyme 

For  you,  my  friends.   When  you  are  kind 
Enough  to  use  your  valued  time 

To  read  the  bubblings  of  my  mind, 
Seek  not  to  find  in  their  light  tone 
The  meaty  substance  of  your  own. 

N.  L.  G. 
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A  LESSON  IN  LITERATURE 


THE  little  train  clanked  wearily  through  the  rain.  It 
had  been  pouring  all  afternoon  and  the  poeple  in 
the  two  cindery  old  cars  were  either  sleeping  or 
grumbling.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  a  flashily 
clad  woman  and  an  inconspicuous  young  man  who  sat 
facing  her,  principally  because  the  seat  was  broken  and  the 
back  would  not  reverse.  The  lady,  who  was  devouring  a 
paper  backed  novel  entitled  "Fanny's  Folly",  was  Elsie 
McMonahan,  of  the  high  class  vaudeville  company  of 
Sheenan  and  McMonahan.  In  private  life  she  was  Mr. 
Sheenan's  wife,  and  it  was  her  husband  who  slept  by  her 
side.  The  young  man,  absolutely  unremarkable  except  for 
a  certain  air  of  learning  about  him,  quietly  scratched  the 
wood-work  with  his  knife. 

Mrs.  Sheenan  finished  her  book  with  a  bang  and  a  sigh 
which  dislodged  her  husband's  head,  and  asked  the  young 
man  if  he  were  going  far. 
"Utica." 

"Well!   So'rewe!   What's  your  name?" 
"Smith." 

"You  got  a  lot  of  relations,  haven't  you?  We're  Mr. 
Sheenan  and  wife."  And  she  told  him  exactly  how  famous 
they  were  in  the  theatrical  world,  and  said  they  were  to 
play  in  Utica.  "Sheenan's  awful  smart  —  he  wrote  our 
stuff.  It's  called  'Does  Romie  Owe  for  What  Julie  Et?'  Do 
you  remember  'I  Weep  Myself  to  Sleep  Now  That  You're 
Gone?'  He  wrote  that  too.  He'd  better  write  a  new  play 
soon,  for  we're  being  put  on  small  time  in  hick  towns.  I'm 
rather  literary  myself.  I'm  awful  fond  of  reading.  Not 
only  this  sort  of  stuff,  but  the  highbrow  kind,  too.  I'm 
trying  to  get  through  this  here  book,"  she  continued,  fishing 
in  her  suitcase  and  bringing  out  a  modern  novel  by  a  famous 
young  author,  'The  Aftermath',  by  Peter  Away.  It's 
pretty  deep,  but  this  light  reading  ain't  much  good.  — Have 
you  got  your  hotel  in  Utica  picked  out?  Well,  you'd  better 
come  with  us  then.  We  know  a  nice  cheap  one.  —  Did  you 
read  'The  Aftermath'?  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Pretty 
good,  huh?  Still,  I'd  like  to  meet  that  Peter  Away  —  I'd 
tell  him  that  there  wasn't  so  manydumb-bells  in  theworld  as 
he  thinks.  The  cultured  clawss  is  growing  larger,  don't  you 
think?  All  my  life  I've  been  wild  over  literature.  I  just 
adore  the  'True  Tales'  magazine.  Why,  are  we  here 
already?   Sheenan,  get  a  taxi!    C'mon,  Mr.  Smith!" 

II. 

When  the  Sheenans  came  down  for  dinner  that  night  the 
young  man  was  not  there,  so  Mrs.  Sheenan  walked  over  to 


the  desk  to  learn  his  first  name,  since  he  had  not  volunteered 
it.  Her  surprise  was  great  when  she  saw  neatly  penned 
under  her  husband's:  "Peter  Swift  Away"! 

When  he  came  down,  Mr.  Away  admitted  his  identity; 
and  they  had  a  very  good  time  at  dinner,  the  young  author 
laughing  so  freely  that  Sheenan  cracked  his  feeblest  jokes. 
Extra  refreshment  was  served  out  of  his  flask  and  the  party 
grew  very  hilarious. 

After  the  meal,  they  sat  up  in  Away's  room  and  talked 
about  the  decadence  in  modern  literature.  Mr.  Sheenan 
said  he  hadn't  had  an  inspiration  in  a  year  and  sadly  took  a 
long  drink  out  of  a  long  bottle  of  rye.  And  now,  he  mourned, 
they  were  on  hick  circuits.  Of  course  he  made  a  lot  on  his 
songs,  but  he  hated  little  towns.   Oh,  for  a  play! 

Finally,  after  much  hesitation,  Mr.  Away  said  that  he 
had  written  a  playlet  entitled  "Two.  Looney  Swedes,"  and 
that  he  would  read  it  to  them  if  they  wished.  Mr.  Sheenan 
nearly  wept  with  joy.  So  he  read  it.  In  every  line  there 
seemed  to  be  a  joke.  The  listeners  almost  grew  hysterical 
listening  to  the  funny  conversation  of  a  Swedish  person  and 
his  sweetheart  who  aspired  to  be  a  bathing  beauty.  At 
times  they  feebly  waved  him  to  stop  until  they  could  regain 
their  breath.  When  he  was  half  way  through,  a  bell  boy 
came  up  and  asked  them  not  to  make  so  much  noise.  When 
Away  finished,  they  said  it  was  pretty  good,  and  they'd 
encourage  him  by  buying  it  if  it  weren't  too  much.  They 
explained  that  it  needed  revision  badly  but  the  idea  was 
fair.  Would  he  take  fifty  dollars  for  it?  He  would,  and  did , 
They  woozily  kissed  him  good  night  and  went  to  bed  with 
the  precious  manuscript  under  the  pillow. 

III. 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Sheenan  woke 
up  and  felt  for  the  manuscript.  He  pulled  it  out,  intending 
to  read  it  over.  He  looked  carefully  at  it  and  found  it  was 
a  printed  book,  but  without  a  pasteboard  cover.  On  the 
outside  it  said:  "Hamlet — Wm.  Shakespeare."  Wrath- 
fully,  in  disregard  of  the  conventions,  Mr.  Sheenan  dashed 
across  the  hall  to  Away's  room.  Bursting  in  he  found  an 
empty  bed.  On  the  mantelpiece  was  an  envelope  addressed 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheenan."  When  he  had  opened  it,  fumb- 
ling in  his  haste,  out  tell  a  little  book  with  a  paper  cover 
inscribed  "100  Select  Swede  Jokes"  and  the  card  bearing 
the  name:  John  Bridgeton  Smith. 

Hugh  McCandless 
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Rh^me  for  a  jStrap-boolt 


crapg  about  people  3Tbe  happeneb  to  gee, 
Scraps  about  things*  that  interest  me, 
Scraps*  from  the  boofeg  that  3'be  bought  anb  3Tbe  reab, 
Scraps*  totth  mp  name  m;  anb,  tohen  all  tai  aatb, 
3  hope  that  3TU  babe  i)tvt  for  mp  span  of  peara 
&  recorb  to  mobe  me  to  laughter, — not  tears. 


May,  im 
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PROPHETIC  RICHARD 

A  Tiresome  Tale 


PULLING  his  gloves  onto  his  fat,  red  hands,  Mr. 
Richard  Ferguson  came  slowly  down  the  steps  of 
the  church.  He  was  appreciatively  conscious  of  the 
red  carpet  on  the  sidewalk,  the  awning,  the  inevitable  small 
crowd  of  the  inquisitive,  and  the  warm  sun  shining  in  the 
street.  Richard  felt  comfortable  and  very  much  at  peace 
with  the  world:  at  last  Ted,  —  his  old  friend  and  one  of  his 
best  friends,  Ted,  • —  was  married.  Perhaps  it  would  do  him 
good,  and  perhaps  it  would  not;  but  of  one  thing  Richard 
was  sure,  and  that  was  that  he  would  never  again  see  so 
much  of  Ted  as  before.  Not  that  Richard  Ferguson  would 
ever  marry  himself ;  he  led  far  too  comfortable  and  self- 
satisfied  an  existence  to  allow  it  to  be  disturbed  by  a  wife. 
No,  he  certainly  would  not  marry. 
And  as  he  thought,  he  walked  along. 

He  had  gone  no  more  than  two  blocks  upon  his  way  home 
after  the  wedding  breakfast  when  he  noticed,  glaring  at 
him  with  brightly-colored  covers  from  the  shelves  of  a  little 
news-stand,  several  copies  of  one  of  those  matrimonial 
advertisement  magazines  most  of  whose  space  is  devoted  to 
pseudo-lovelorn  cries  of  lonely  individuals  who  feel  that  they 
must  find  mates  at  any  cost.  The  circumstance,  coming  so 
soon  after  Ted's  wedding,  struck  Richard  as  extremely 
funny.  He  decided  to  buy  a  copy,  "just  to  see  what  there 
was  in  the  darn  thing." 

The  "darn  thing"  turned  out  to  be  most  amusing,  with 
its  appeals  of  rich  retired  Southwestern  prospectors  for 
wives,  and  of  small-town  heiresses  for  suitors.  There  were 
many  photographs  of  the  advertisers  trying  to  look  just  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  even  a  page  of  editorials,  which 
Richard  searched  inquisitively  for  the  editor's  name.  It 
was  James  Dunn.  Dunn.  .  Dunn  .  .  surely  it  couldn't 
be  Jimmie  Dunn,  whom  he  had  not  laid  eyes  on  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  —  why,  the  idea  of  Dunn  as  the  editor  of  a 
matrimonial  magazine  was  ridiculous.  Richard  thought  he 
had  never  known  a  more  dyed-in-the-wool  bachelor;  but 
then  again  it  was  possible  that  Jimmie  was  doing  this  for 
fun.  A  dozen  years  before,  he  and  Richard  had  been 
famous  for  the  practical  jokes  which  they  played  upon  each 
other  and  upon  their  friends.  Their  sense  of  humor  had 
led  them  to  accomplish  such  marvelous  feats  as  taking 
several  of  their  acquaintances  on  a  "slumming"  party  to 
the  county  jail  and  locking  them  in,  or  sending  each  other, 
by  mail,  rat-traps  which  nipped  the  fingers  of  the  unfortun- 
ate openers  of  the  packages. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this 
were  the  same  James  Dunn  or  another,  and  to  find  what  had 
caused  him  to  take  up  magazine-editing.  Richard  began 
to  imagine  himself  jollying  his  former  companion  (if, 


indeed,  it  were  he)  about  his  editorship  and  teasingly 
predicting  that,  confirmed  bachelor  though  he  was,  he 
would  fall  prey  to  the  charms  of  one  of  his  advertisers. 
Richard  decided  that  he  would  go  to  see  Dunn  no  later 
than  the  very  next  day. 

And  he  did  go.  The  offices  of  the  magazine  and  matri- 
monial agency  wore  a  surprisingly  prosperous  look  and  were 
crowded  with  stenographers  presumably  answering  the 
letters  of  the  searchers  after  better  (or  worse)  halves.  The 
place  was  almost  too  businesslike,  Richard  said  to  himself. 
Its  bustling  air  seemed  quite  incompatible  with  its  object, 
though  of  course  if  men  and  women  wanted  to  marry  in  a 
way  that  was  painfully  reminiscent  of  a  bargain-counter  .  .  . 
But  his  sense  of  comedy  prevented  him  from  discussing  the 
matter  too  seriously  with  himself. 

At  last  he  was  shown  into  the  editor's  office;  yes,  it  was 
the  same  Jimmie  Dunn  he  had  known  in  their  early  prac- 
tical-joke period.   They  greeted  each  other  gaily. 

James  Dunn  seemed  to  Richard  to  have  grayed  a  bit, 
but  he  still  had  the  quizzical  countenance  of  a  dozen  years 
before;  and  as  for  Ferguson,  he  looked  stouter,  but  as  jovial 
as  ever. 

After  they  had  talked  over  their  reminiscences  for  an 
incredible  length  of  time,  Richard  started  off  on  a  new  sub- 
ject, that  of  the  magazine;  he  fired  any  number  of  questions 
at  Dunn  as  to  how  he  had  got  into  the  job  of  editor,  in- 
quired whether  business  was  booming,  wanted  to  know  how 
long  the  thing  had  been  going,  and  when  he  had  heard  all  he 
wanted  to  know,  proceeded  to  laugh  at  his  old  friend  for 
being  rather  embarrassed  about  answering. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  smiling,  " I  think  you  got  into  this, 
Jimmie,  just  to  justify  yourself  for  being  a  bachelor." 

"And  the  longer  I  stay  in  it,"  Jimmie  replied,  "the  surer 
I  am  I  shall  never  marry;  I'll  bet  you  never  will  either.  But 
it's  awfully  funny  to  see  the  antics  of  all  the  poor  love- 
hungry  cusses  for  whom  I  play  the  match-maker." 

"Well,  you're  right  about  my  not  marrying,  but  you 
simply  can't  stay  in  this  place  without  falling  for  some  old 
hag  out  in  Kankakee  who  advertises  in  your  paper." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort- — don't  be  a  fool,  Richard.  I 
certainly  sha'n't,  though  it  would  surprise  you  to  know 
what  a  very  small  number  of  them  could  be  described  as 
old  hags.  I  have  people  of  absolutely  every  rank,  bar  none, 
among  my  subscribers.  It's  not  only  the  lower  classes  that 
do  this  sort  of  thing;  the  rest  indulge  too,  whether  for  the 
fun  of  it  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  of  course  they  keep  quiet 
about  it.  You  know,  one  reason  why  I  took  this  up  was 
that  I  was  curious  to  see  who  would  read  the  magazine." 

When  Richard  got  up  to  go,  Dunn,  in  saying  good-bye, 
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assured  him  once  more  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  his 
losing  his  single  blessedness. 

Richard  had  really  been  very  glad  to  see  Dunn  once  more, 
and  he  went  home  feeling  even  more  contented  with  every- 
thing than  usual.  He  proceeded  to  continue  his  ordinary 
life,  of  course,  not  considering  the  rediscovery  of  an  old 
friend  anything  to  make  a  very  great  deal  of,  but  simply 
treating  it  as  a  happy  incident. 

A  week  or  so  later  he  was  startled  to  find  that  his  morning 
mail  was  of  an  unprecedented  size.  For  days  it  continued 
to  be  enormous,  and  the  thing  that  enlarged  it  was  a  great 
downpour  of  letters  from  women  of  every  type,  all  offering 
to  marry  him.  He  rather  confusedly  linked  these  with 
Dunn,  but  was  not  sure  of  it  until  he  saw  upon  his  favorite 
newsstand  a  new  number  of  the  matrimonial  magazine.  He 
was  horrified  when  he  found  in  it,  repeated  six  times,  an 
advertisement  describing  him,  the  celibate  Richard  Fergu- 
son, in  the  most  alluring  terms,  as  being  desirous  of  a  wife. 

Good  Lord!  Jimmie  Dunn  had  reverted  to  his  childish 
tactics  and  had  played  a  practical  joke  on  him.  What  could 
he  do  about  it?  If  he  announced  to  the  petitioning  ladies 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  hoax,  he  would  be  drowned  in 
abuse.  If  only  he  could  think  of  some  way  to  fling  Jimmie's 
little  joke  back  at  him  and  yet  show  that  he  thought  it  was 
a  pretty  good  joke  after  all.  Richard  felt  his  dormant  in- 
genuity stirring  drowsily. 

Suddenly  the  ingenuity  came  to  with  a  start.  Richard 
read  over  all  the  letters,  and  discovered  that  two  of  the 
crowd  of  applicants  had  written  several  times  each.  At 
once  he  sat  down  and  answered  their  notes. 

To  Mary  E.  Hunsley  of  147  State  Street,  Gunnison,  Dela- 
ware, he  wrote: 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  flattered  I  am  by  your  propo- 
sal. I  cast  myself  passionately  at  your  feet.  This 
Saturday  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  find  what  you 
think  of  me.  .  ."  and  so  forth. 

And  to  Mrs.  Katherine  Irving  of  29  East  91st  Street,  New 
York,  he  wrote  on  unlettered  business  paper: 

"As  Business  Manager  of  the  magazine  I  must 
inform  you  that  the  advertisement  you  mention  was 


inserted  intentionally  by  someone  (for  whom  we  are 
now  looking),  maliciously  intending  to  deceive  our 
readers.  There  is  no  such  person  as  Richard  L.  Fergu- 
son." 

He  added  apologies  for  the  supposed  mistake  and  signed 
a  false  name  to  this  letter.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  his  love-letter  was  too  stiff  and  his  business  letter  too 
talkative;  but  he  decided  they  would  do,  and  he  grinned  as 
he  put  them  into  the  mail-box. 

For  five  days  he  waited;  at  length  he  received  a  letter 
from  Dunn,  part  of  which  said: 

"Look  here,  your  peculiar  method  of  taking  a  joke 
has  got  me  into  an  awful  mess.  A  woman  has  just 
written  from  Delaware  saying  that  you  failed  to 
mateiialize  when  you  said  you  would  go  to  see  her; 
she  blames  it  on  the  magazine,  and  swears  she  will  sue 
us  for  fraud.  And  your  second  blunder  is  worse  yet,  you 
fool:  there's  another  woman  in  the  outer  office  who  is 
in  a  rage  and  a  frenzy  —  she  is  going  to  sue  us  for  trying 
to  obtain  money  —  commissions  —  under  false  pre- 
tenses, and  I  suppose  in  a  minute  or  so  I  shall  have  to 
let  her  come  in  here  and  scream  at  me." 

Richard  roared.  This  was  working  better  than  he  had 
hoped.  Of  course  eventually,  when  matters  were  explained, 
everything  would  turn  out  all  right,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  thought  he  had  better  get  out  of  reach  of  James  Dunn's 
anger. 

He  "disappeared  "  for  two  weeks  —  it  is  of  small  import- 
ance where  he  went  —  and  returned  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  he  had  bilked  the  practical  joker.  On  the  first  day  after 
his  return,  he  stopped  at  the  newsstand  from  which  he  had 
bought  his  first  copy  of  the  disturbing  periodical,  to  buy 
a  morning  paper.  As  he  read  his  way  slowly  through  it, 
he  came  to  the  page  of  announcements.  And  there,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  marriages,  he  saw: 

"DUNN-IRVING.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Pelton 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  sister,  Katherine  (Pelton) 
Irving  to  Mr.  James  Davis  Dunn,  on  Friday,  October  26th." 

E  W.  A..  Jr.,  '25 
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LOVE 

Love  for  our  parents  is  great.  It  is  natural;  it  is  accepted; 
it  is  ours  before  birth. 

Love  for  a  friend  is  unselfish  and  greater. 

But  love  for  a  woman,  though  selfish,  is  greatest. 

It  is  the  love  that  makes  us  aspire  to  greatness,  to  glory,  to 
goodness,  to  manliness  in  her  eyes,  to  accomplishments 
for  her  sake. 

It  is  the  love  which  makes  us  sorrow,  which  makes  us  take 
her  grief  for  our  own,  which  makes  us  wish  to  comfort 
her,  to  protect  her  from  the  world. 

However,  there  is  something  about  it  ridiculous. 

It  makes  us  forget  trivialities,  and  even  things  of  importance. 

Yet  it  fills  us  with  trivialities:  trivialities  to  please  her, 
trivialities  not  to  offend  her,  trivialities  to  make  us 
attractive  to  her. 

So  love  is  called  blind. 

It  is  blind. 

It  thinks  only  of  self,  yet  it  is  great. 
It  must  be  great  for  God  made  it. 

He  made  it  for  our  joy,  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes,  and, 
at  times,  for  our  utter  destruction. 

Without  love  there  is  no  life. 

Love  is  great. 

It  is  life. 

It  is  the  great  Eternal  Scheme  for  the  propagation  of  man- 
kind upon  the  earth. 

Therefore  love. 

Douglas  C.  Fox 
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THE  SOUTH  WIND 

I  am  the  Zephyr  from  the  lazy  South, 

Balmy  soft,  and  soothing  sweet. 

I  travel  o'er  the  hills  to  meet 

The  rising  Sun:  like  kiss  from  fragrant  mouth. 

I  hold  a  tryst  in  dewy,  moonlit  groves 

To  spur  to  courage  falt'ring  heart, 

And  revel  in  sly  Cupid's  art, 

And  rout  cold  Winter  who  my  advent  loathes. 

I  break  his  icy,  passionate  embrace 

Of  all  the  land.    I  lowly  sing 

A  scented  promise  to  the  Spring, 

And  help  her  warm  poor  Earth's  still  frozen  face. 

I  am  gentle  tenderness  itself 

In  misty,  starlit  happiness. 

I  stir  the  dreaming  lake's  caress  — . 

I  am  the  South  Wind  —  love  me  for  myself. 

Douglas  C.  Fox 


RETURN 

(For  the  best  of  friends) 

Your  subtle  sympathy  is  so  much  more 

Than  understanding;  you  will  always  hold 

A  corner  in  my  heart.   The  rolling  stone  has  rolled 

Enough.   Chance  took  you  from  your  native  shore, 

And  chance  has  now  the  kindness  to  restore 

The  comrade  she  no  longer  could  withhold. 

Renew  the  friendships  that  were  yours  of  old : 

The  bond  shall  be  yet  stronger  than  before. 

To  you  I  offer  everything  I  own ; 

Yours  is  tranquillity,  the  traveler's  due. 

For  you  my  small  door  opens  to  disclose 

The  welcoming  house,  whose  very  wood  and  stone 

Show  pleasure  at  your  late  return.    For  you 

The  board  is  spread ;  for  you  the  hearth-fire  glows. 

D.  T.  W. 
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Bill  (reading  bad  news) :  Rats! 

Phil:  Wrong  again!  Those  are  African  Skunks. 


A  LETTER 

Dere  Mr.  Henr  Ford: 

I  got  yr.  fliver  alrite,  but  I  jest  want  to  giv  you  a  pice 
of  my  minde.  I  wuz  out  ridin  an  the  fliver  wuddn't  go  an 
they  was  gas  alrite  an  they  was  oil  but  it  wuddn't  kick  an  I 
turns  to  Ezry  in  the  back  seat  an  I  sez  wy  won't  the  blame 
thing  run?  An  he  sez  mebbe  it  wasn't  workin  rite  an  then 
mebbe  they  was  sumthin  rong.  I  tuk  his  word  an  looked 
around  an  then  he  sez  mebbe  the  spark  plug  aint  sparkin 
or  pluggin  an  I  sez  he  mought  be  rite  at  that  an  I  tries  tew 
take  the  spark  plug  out  an  it  burnit  my  fingers  an  I  cussed 
and  M'riar  she  screamed  an  said  she  never  herd  sech  goins 
on. 

Wal  we  got  towed  home  by  Ruben  Wattler  and  he 
laffed  all  the  way  he  did  an  I  got  mad.  So  I  just  want  to 
know  wy  the  hel  you  don't  put  a  munky  rench  in  yr.  dam 
flivers  anyhow?  I  never  see  sech  downrite  fool  carelessness 
an  I  want  tew  let  you  know  that  I  think  your  Co.  a  bunch 
of  fools. 

Hopin  you  are  the  same, 

Jeremiah  Tupkins 

P.  S.  Ezry  jest  found  the  munkey  rench  under  the  back 
seat,  much  obleeged. 

R.  S.  W. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

1.  There  are  several  uses  of  fried  ham.  We  suggest  eating 
as  one  of  the  best. 

2.  Spaghetti  should  not  be  cooked  too  long.  About  ten 
inches  is  all  right. 

4.   Cold  baths  are  more  enjoyable  if  made  with  hot  water. 


Why  the  Editor  left  town: 

"As  we  watched  the  party  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
44  Elm  St.,  last  night,  we  thought,  in  the  words  of  Byron: 

'On  with  the  dance!    Let  joy  be  unrefined.'" 


There  was  a  young  Freshman  named  Dough, 
Who  one  night  down  to  Shawsheen  did  gough. 

By  a  prof  he  was  seen 

With  a  woman  quite  keen, 
And  the  rest  of  my  story  you  knough. 

R.  McK. 


The  one  in  disguise:  Shut  your  mouth;  your  film 
is  bad. 
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HAM -OMELET 
A  Tragedy  in  121  Acts 

By  Wm.  Wiggle-sword 

Time:  In  the  Dark  Ages  before  Edison  invented  the 
incandescent. 

Place:  The  rocky  coast  of  Florida,  not  far  from  Palm 
Beach. 

Dramatis  Personae:  Piebald  D'Angry,  A  French  noble- 
man, blue-blooded  and  red-haired.  Arbutus  Shoebuckle,  a 
barmaid  in  the  Dirty  Pig,  an  Inn. 

Situation:  Arbutus  is  opening  a  crate  of  Budweiser,  "a 
case  of  good  judgment."  Piebald  enters  on  his  black 
charger,  a  bright  smile  on  his  cave-like  mouth. 

Arbutus:  Good  day,  fair  knight,  and  what  can  I  be 
after  doin'  ye  fer? 

Piebald:  I  fain  would  have  a  beaker  of  Budweiser  and  a 
Swiss  cheese  sandwich  and  make  it  snappeh. 

Arbutus:  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  weather  we  b<* 
after  havin',  sorr? 

Piebald:  Methinks  it  is  unseemly  weather,  not  so  hot, 
as  they  say  in  Portugal. 

Curtain 

Curtain  is  raised  and  lowered  to  denote  a  lapse  of  time  of 
120  years. 

Act  121 

Time:  1436,  A.D. 

Arbutus,  middle-aged,  enters  from  far  right  on  a  bicycle. 
Sits  down  on  a  thumb  tack.  Rises  hastily  and  throws  said 
offending  tack  into  Sterno  outfit  which  is  burning  on  table. 
Picks  up  a  Lucky  Strike,  lights  it.  Sits  down,  reading  New 
York  Times.  Soon  Piebald  enters  reading  from  left  to 
right  on  roller  skates.  They  have  now  been  married  96 
years.    Utters  peremptory  greeting. 

Piebald:  Do  you  realize  that  we  have  been  married  96 
years? 

Arbutus:  How  can  I  help  it? 

Piebald  (sadly):  Two  wrongs  never  make  a  right. 

Arbutus:  Let's  be  divorced  then. 

Piebald:  Well,  it's  time  for  my  bottle.  (Goes  over  to  table, 
opens  drawer.  Pulls  out  a  16-inch  howitzer,  a  revolver,  two 
sabres  and  a  Springfield  army  rifle.  Glares  at  his  wife,  with 
the  blood  lust  of  an  ape  in  his  eyes.    He  aims  the  howitzer 

and  ) 

He:  Take  that!    (Throws  ball  of  Fleisher's  yarn  at  her.) 

She:  Oh,  death,  where  is  thy  sting,  three  cheers  for 
Volstead.  (She  drops  dead.  He  tries  to  make  himself 
believe  she  is  not  dead.  His  heart  comes  up  in  hismiouth 
and  he  dies  trying  to  swallow  it.) 

Curtain  goes  down  with  a  thud: 

H.  F.  Robinson 


"Ha!  Had  your  hair  cut?" 
"No;  washed  it  and  it  shrank." 


ODE  TO  SPRING 

Some  say  they  like  the  winter, 

Some  say  they  like  the  fall 

Some  claim  to  like  the  summer 

But  the  spring  is  best  of  all. 

Spring  is  a  poet's  time  of  year 

(So  of  course  I  like  it  best), 
When  the  sap  is  blithely  flowing 
And  it's  cold  and  bleak  and  snowing 

I  lie  upon  a  hill  at  rest 

And  press  skunk  cabbage  to  my  breast. 

B.  L.  '24 


TRIOLET 

Here  I  show  you  a  grind; 
Do  I  need  to  say  more? 
Here  I  show  you  a  grind, 
Who  is  wrecking  his  mind 
By  attempting  to  find 
The  cube  root  of  four. 
Here  I  show  you  a  grind ; 
Do  I  need  to  say  more? 
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Tain't  everybody  that  can  get  away  with  murder." 


He:    You  act  sleepy  today. 

Him:  Yeh,  I  haven't  had  any  classes  yet. 


"Have  you  heard  the  latest  song,  '  I  Met  a  Girl  in  a 
Revolving  Door,  and  I've  Been  Going  Round  with  Her 
Since'?" 

"No;  but  say,  she  must  have  been  a  Daughter  of  the 
Revolution." 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 

Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  Dependable  Value 

Mail  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

FifthAvenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


Y 

MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
!EW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING:  TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON 

Telephone  Beach  4743 

Clothing  for  Summer  Sport 
Ready  made  &  to  Measure 

Special  Garments  for  Polo,  Golf,  Tennis 
Yachting,  Riding,  etc. 
in  light-weight  Woolens,  Crash  and  Shantung  Silk 
Exclusive  Shirts,  Neckwear  &  Hosiery  oes 
Straw  &  Panama  Hats,  English  &  Domestic  Sh 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Novelties 
Umbrellas,  Walking  Sticks,  Mackintoshes,  etc 

Send  for  "Historic  American  Buildings" 


THE    LITTLE  BUILDING 

In  our  Sales-Rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  we  can  serve  customers  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  can  in  our  New 
York  Store 


When  in  Boston 


You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 
two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Nearevery- 
thing  worth  while.  Meet  your  college  friends 
here. 

— *  The  Egyptian  Room  • — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 
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7he  BRUNSWICK 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


7he  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


Mrs.  Newlywed:  I  want  a  shirt  for  my  husband. 
Clerk:  Is  he  a  big  man? 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  No,  he's  just  a  bookkepper  now, 
but  he's  going  to  be.  —  Life 


Bo:  What's  the  flag  at  half  mast  for? 

Zo:  The  town's  dead.  — J ack-o  -Lantern 


Mrs.  Nouveau-Riche:  He's  getting  on  so  well  at 
school;  he  learns  French  and  Algebra.  Now,  Ronnie, 
say  "How  d'ye  do"  to  the  lady  in  Algebra.  — Goblin 


We  just  heard  a  chicken  use  fowl  language. — Widow 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


PoofesieUers: 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOYER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Now  Open  For  Business 


Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rush? 


This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 


She  (after  a  tiresome  evening):  Well,  good  night.  Be 
good ! 

He  (brightly):  I  always  am. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  you  are."  — Judge 


These  woolen  blankets  make  me  itch. 
But  I  try  the  best  I  can, 

'Cause  there  ain't  no  sheets  around  the  house 
Since  father  joined  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

—  Froth 


"Did  you  take  your  father  apart  and  speak  to  him?" 
"No,  but  he  went  all  to  pieces  when  I  told  him." 

—  Purple  Parrot 


QUICK  THINKING 


Young  Wife:  If  this  is  an  all-wool  rug,  why  is  it 
labeled  "cotton"? 

Shop  Assistant  (confidentially):  That,  Madam,  is 
to  deceive  the  moths!  —  London  Mail 


for  UnruIy  Hair 


Neatly  combed,  well-kept 
hair  is  a  business  and  so- 
cial asset. 

STACOMB  makes  the 
hair  stay  combed  in  any 
style  you  like  even  after  it 
has  just  been  washed. 

STACOMB— Me-  original 
— has  been  used  for  years 


by\  s^ars  of  stage  and  screen 
— leaders  of  style.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  tube. 

Insist  on  STACOMB— in 
the  black,  yellow  and  gold 
package. 

For  sale  at  your  druggist 
or  wherever  toilet  goods 
are  sold. 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue  Los  AnReles,  California 


Tubes- 
Jars — 


35c 
75c 


Send  Coupon 
for  Free 
Trial  Tube 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue.  Dept.  i- 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Please  send  me  free  trial  tube. 


Name.. 


Address. 


L.  P.  HOLLANDER  CO. 


EST.  1848 


Importers  and 
Makers  of 

DISTINCTIVE  CLOTHES 
for  YOUNG  MEN 

SPECIALISTS  in  OUTFITTING S 
for  Academy  or  College  Wear 

Moderate  Prices 

MEN'S  STORES  SEPARATE  ENTRANCES 

214  BOYLSTON  ST.  52  PARK  SQ 

BOSTON 


THE  PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Raths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application. 


John  M.  Stewart 


Proprietor 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  7  years 

If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


ANDOVER 

Seal   Pins,   Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 


A.  F.  RIVARD 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


DEATH'S  STING 

"Whither  away,  stranger?  What  wouldst?"  cheer- 
ioed  St.  Peter  as  he  leaned  out  over  the  pearly  gates. 

"Gosh,  let  me  in,"  muttered  the  wandering  soul  of 
convict  No.  999,  just  released  from  the  electric  chair, 
"I  just  had  the  shock  of  my  life."  —  Lord  Jeff 


She:  Oh,  but  he's  an  Athlete. 

He:  What's  that  —  not  much;  only  a  dignified 
bunch  of  muscles  that  couldn't  split  wood  or  shovel 
snow.  —  J  ack-o' -Lantern 


HE  KNOWS 


Mrs.  Newbride:  Well,  Henry,  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  I  will  always  be  able  to  keep  the  wolf  away  from 
the  door  by  singing. 

Mr.  Newbride:  There  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  of 
that,  dear.  —  Lemon  Punch 


Prof.  What  is  a  spark  gap? 

Answer:  Why,  that's  when  a  girl  yawns  just  as  you 
start  to  kiss  her.  —  Gargoyle 


THE  BIDDLE  &  SMART  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED  1869 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


Aluminum  Closed  Motor  Car  Bodies 


AMESBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN  STEWART 

Cleansing  and  Pressing  Garments 
10  Bartlet  St.,  Andover 


FRANK  BROTHERS 

*nue  Boot  Shop 

Between  47»i>  and  48«h  Streets.  New  York 

The  fraternity  of  style  and  quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  Larger  Cities 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  MAN 


From 

"VANITY  FAIR" 
(March  issue) 


m 


The  SACK  SUIT 

(Made  in  three  and  four  button  models) 

<SvEN  a  plain  sack  suit  may  have  the  refinements 
of  cut  and  material  that  distinguish  good  clothes 
from  the  usual  commercial  product. 
LUXENBERG  sack  suits  are  distinctive. 

^29-50  to  #37-50 

Manufactured  and  sold  exclusively  by 

Nat  LUXENBERG  &  Bros. 

841  Broadway        177  Broadway 
New  York  City 

863  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
231  Water  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Our  style-memo,  book  will  be  sent  free,  on  request. 


Ignorant  One  (to  Mah-Jongg  player  squirming  around 
tinder  couch):  For  Heaven's  sake,  man,  what  are  you  doing 
there? 

Mah-Jongg  Player  :  I'm  looking  for  two  Green  Dragons. 
I.  O. :  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  last  drink  of  yours  was  bad 
liquor? 


Prof.:  Are  you  leaving,  Mr.  Finklestein? 

Mr.  F. :  Sorry,  sir,  but  I  don't  vish  to  study  Bacon. 

—  Record 


Farmer:  Be  this  the  Woman's  Exchange? 
Voice:  Yes. 

Farmer:  Be  you  the  woman? 
Voice:  Yes. 

Farmer:  Well,  then,  I  think  I'll  keep  Maggie. 

—  Vancouver  Daily  Province 


"  D-d-d-  y'  know,  I  believe  I've  found  out  what  makes  me 
s-stuttah !" 
"Really?" 

"Yawss;  I've  been  watching  myself  very  c-carefully,  and 
I've  discovered  that  I  nevah  stuttah  except  when  I  t-t-try  to 
t-t-talk!"  — Lampoon 


Father:  How  is  it,  young  man,  that  I  find  you  kissing 
my  daughter?    How  is  it,  I  ask  you? 
Y.  M.:  Oh,  it's  great!    it's  great! 

—  Belle  Hop 
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EDITORIAL 

FAREWELL,  1924 


NOW  that  you  stand  on  the  threshold,  now  that  the 
moment  to  which  you  have  long  looked  forward 
is  at  hand,  now  that  the  old  chapter  is  closing  and 
a  new  one  is  about  to  open  —  now  — ,  1924,  you  can  look 
back  over  the  years  and  see  what  you  have  accomplished. 
Four  years  is  a  long  time.  If  their  record  has  been  mediocre, 
Andover  will  not  bear  a  grudge;  she  will  remember  that  you 
have  been  boys  when  you  should  have  been  men;  but  if  the 
years  have  been  full  of  accomplishment,  of  profit  to  your 
class  and  to  your  school,  then  she  will  not  soon  forget.  It  is 
you,  1924,  who,  leaving,  must  decide.  It  is  you  who  must 
judge  the  years:  whether  they  have  been  well  spent  or 
wasted.    Success  or  failure  is  in  the  balance.    Judge  well. 

You  are  leaving  at  a  time  when  it  seems  at  last  we  are  to 
have  the  long-hoped-for  Senior  privileges.  We  thank  you 
for  all  the  help  you  have  given  us  in  getting  them,  and  we 
are  only  sorry  that  you  won't  be  here  to  enjoy  them.  Dur- 
ing the  time  you  have  been  in  school  many  changes  have 
taken  place  on  the  hill.  New  buildings  have  been  erected, 
old  ones  torn  down,  the  whole  plan  of  the  hill  has  been 


changed.  The  Andover  you  are  leaving  is  far  different, 
and  superior  to  the  one  you  saw  for  the  first  time  four 
years  ago.  But  the  real  Andover,  the  Andover  beneath 
the  external  changes,  has  always  remained  the  same,  and 
always  will.  It  is  her  spirit  and  true  sportsmanship  that 
you  are  to  carry  on  —  even  as  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

Remember  that  during  these  four  years  that  you  have 
made  Andover  your  home  she  has  sheltered  and  protected 
you.  You  are  imbued  with  her  traditions  and  spirit.  Be 
always  mindful  of  her  good  name.  Remember  that  your 
successes  are  her  successes,  that  your  failures  are  her  fail- 
ures. Take  care  that  you  guard  her  honor  as  your  own. 
Andover  is  proud  of  her  sons  when  they  are  worthy.  Let 
her  be  proud  of  you. 

It  is  thus,  1924,  that  we  advise  you.  The  next  year  or  the 
year  after  someone  will  advise  us  in  much  the  same  manner. 
But  it  is  good  advice,  and  can  stand  much  repeating.  In 
closing,  we  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  —  may  each 
one  of  your  careers  be  a  happy  one,  —  and  come  back  to  see 
us  as  often  as  you  can. 

J.  B.  P. 


COMMENCEMENT 

PROUD  parents  being  escorted  around  the  campus  by 
nervous  sons.  .  .  little  brothers  asking  innumer- 
able questions  .  .  .  getting  the  good  old  trunks 
down  from  the  storeroom  .  .  .  baccalaureate  service 
with  the  heavy  smell  of  flowers  .  .  .  free  meals  at  the 
Inn  with  roommate's  parents  .  .  .  paying  the  overdue 
bills  .  .  .attempts  to  get  something  more  than  a  lick- 
and-a-promise  haircut  for  the  trip  home  .  .  .  farewells 
etc.,  to  the  janitor  .  .  .  last  but  not  least  that  joyous 
dash  after  the  last  exam  with  suitcase  in  hand  for  the  B.&  M. 


E.  P.  Wells. 
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DETERMINATION 


TIRESOME  TALES:  II 


YOU  are  not  necessarily  to  believe  that  Garrett  was  a 
Young  Intellectual  (capital  Y  and  I, if  you  please!). 
I  am  quite  sure  that  he  was  not,  for  indeed  he  was 
not  so  intellectual  as  he  was  young.  And  although  —  in 
his  own  convictions,  at  least  —  he  was  mentally  inclined  to 
be  rather  a  radical,  the  family  traditions  to  which  he  had 
been  born  and  under  whose  shadow  he  had  been  brought  up 
had  perforce  made  him  keep,  to  all  outward  appearances,  in 
the  paths  of  convention.  If  ever  he  indulged  in  some  out- 
burst which  had  no  precedent,  it  was  because  his  brain  had 
for  the  moment  triumphed  over  his  conservative  habits. 
In  a  word,  when  Garrett  did  no  more  than  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  he  was  a  very  ordinary  member  of  human 
society;  when  he  used  his  head  he  became  an  individual.  I 
admit  that  this  is  true  of  more  people  than  I  should  care  to 
count,  but  Garrett  was  no  very  unusual  person. 

He  was  now  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  hesitation.  A 
friend  of  his  had  just  put  to  him  a  proposition  which  seemed 
to  him  very  enticing;  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he  would 
never  again  find  an  opportunity  of  the  same  sort  unless  he 
took  this  one  and  put  himself  in  a  position  to  follow  out  the 
resulting  course  of  events.  His  friend,  who  was  a  little 
older  than  he,  was  associated  in  some  way  with  a  great 
museum,  and  was  soon  to  leave  home  upon  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  central  part  of  Africa.  It  appeared 
that  an  extra  assistant  was  needed  who  might  as  well  be  an 
amateur  as  not,  and  he  had  asked  Garrett  to  come.  The 
idea  had  appealed  very  strongly,  so  strongly,  indeed,  that 
Garrett,  who  had  as  yet  chosen  no  profession,  had  practi- 
cally made  up  his  mind  to  accept,  because  of  the  chance  for 
continuation  of  the  same  work. 

But  he  was  the  type  of  person  who  always  thinks  that  he 
needs  advice,  whether  or  not  he  really  does.  I  have  said 
that  his  mind  was  practically  made  up;  all  that  he  needed 
now  was  some  one  to  agree  with  him  that  the  venture  was  a 
favorable  one.  If  he  could  find  but  one  friend  who  would 
give  approval,  his  mind  would  be  quite  at  rest. 

Garrett  unknowingly  chose  for  his  advisers  two  people  to 
each  of  whom  a  different  side  of  his  contradictory  character 
was  revealed:  Mrs.  Dwight  knew  only  the  plodding,  conser- 
vative, but  rather  amiable  Garrett;  Mr.  Locke  knew  the 
distressingly  brilliant,  thoughtful  Garrett.  Both  of  these 
people  realized  that  they  could  not  thoroughly  understand 
him,  that  there  was  always  a  point  which  eluded  them.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Locke  and  Mrs.  Dwight  were 
always  at  cross  purposes,  but  that  is  another  story. 

It  was  Mrs.  Dwight  whom  Garrett  consulted  first.  He 
came  in  to  see  her  at  tea.  After  a  meaningless  conversation 
of  some  length  ■ —  for  with  her  he  always  took  a  long  time  in 


getting  started  —  he  informed  her  rather  stiffly  that  he  was 
seriously  considering  going  to  Africa  with  Jones.  Mrs. 
Dwight  at  once  exclaimed: 

"What!  Why,  I  shouldn't  think  of  doing  anything  of  the 
sort;  you  are  perfectly  sure  to  be  killed  by  some  horrible 
savages,  or  eaten  up  by  tigers!" 

"Oh,  I  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  that.  There  will  be 
so  many  of  us,  you  know." 

"Yes,  but  one  never  can  tell  what  those  awful  people  will 
do." 

"I  suppose  not,  but — " 

"And  the  ghastly  diseases  that  swarm  there.  Do  you 
remember  poor  Mr.  Rayner?  He — "  and  Mrs.  Dwight 
proceeded  to  tell  all  about  poor  Mr.  Rayner's  malaria  and 
sleeping  sickness. 

Even  these  unpleasant  probabilities  failed  to  disturb 
Garrett.  He  did  not  particularly  care  whether  or  not  he 
caught  one  of  the  "ghastly  diseases",  for  he  had  so  firm  a 
faith  in  his  guardian  angel  that  nothing  short  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  could  have  excited  his  fears;  the  idea  of  being 
eaten  did  not  move  him. 

Mrs.  Dwight  was  not  to  be  disheartened.  She  changed 
her  tactics: 

"You  are  still  young,  you  know.  Think  of  losing  all  the 
pleasures  you  could  have  if  you  stayed  here.  Surely  you 
will  be  gone  for  more  than  a  year,  and  you  really  ought  not 
to  do  this  without  stopping  to  consider  what  you  will  miss 
by  it." 

No,  Garrett  would  not  stop  to  consider.  The  good  lady 
went  on. 

"And  I  have  to  remind  you  that  this  is  certainly  not  the 
sort  of  thing  you  are  accustomed  to,  is  it?  Very  unusual. 
We  like  to  hear  lectures  about  it,  but  as  for  doing  it — oh, 
never!  It  isn't  done,  simply  isn't  done  at  all.  You  would 
make  yourself  so  conspicuous,  wouldn't  you?" 

This  caught  him.  His  conservative  habits  shrank  from 
doing  anything  unconventional.  And  now  that  he  was 
almost  dissuaded  by  this  argument,  he  began  to  feel  that 
there  was  even  some  truth  in  Mrs.  Dwight's  previous 
remarks.  It  was  quite  true  that  his  project  was  unusual. 
Except  for  Jones,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  type 
of  men  who  would  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  expedition, 
and  if  he  was  mistaken  in  foolishly  expecting  something 
unpleasant  it  was  because  he  shied  at  what  he  knew  nothing 
about. 

Mrs.  Dwight's  counsels  had  so  nearly  made  him  change 
his  intention  that  he  was  of  two  minds  whether  to  ask  Mr. 
Locke's  opinion  after  all.  Yet  since  he  really  wanted,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  to  cast  restraining  influences  to  the  four 
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winds  and  go  to  Africa,  advice  or  no  advice,  he  felt  that  he 
must  see  Mr.  Locke  before  he  should  sink  deeper  into  his 
other  friend's  way  of  thinking.  The  only  excuse  for  her 
argument  was  that  she  was  selfishly  fond  of  Garrett  and  did 
not  want  him  to  go:  she  had  always  been  a  sort  of  god- 
mother to  him.  As  this  dawned  upon  him,  he  decided  to 
consult  Locke  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  went  the  very  next  afternoon.  As  he  approached  the 
house  he  began  to  suspect  that  if  he  should  be  warned  not 
to  make  the  trip  he  would  agree.  He  looked  around  him;  it 
was  very  pleasant  here  at  home  —  it  seemed  almost  a 
shame  to  leave.  And  he  found  himself  hoping  that  he  would 
be  persuaded  not  to. 

Mr.  Locke  received  him  in  the  garden,  where  he  was 
fussing  about  over  his  irises,  which  he  cultivated  with  the 
jealous  care  that  is  characteristic  of  the  amateur  gardener 
who  has  little  else  to  do.  He  was  much  older  than  Garrett, 
old  enough  to  be  his  father;  and  that  part  of  him  which  he 
knew,  he  understood  as  a  father.  He  was  clever  in  regard 
to  his  own  affairs,  but  only  perceptive  as  regarded  those  of 
others.  He  could  realize  the  younger  man's  possibilities, 
but  he  could  not  see  that  they  were  not  over-likely  to  ac- 
complish anything. 

Long  before  this,  Garrett  had  been  so  indiscreet  as  to 
blurt  out  that  he  meant  some  day  to  write  a  book.  Already 
the  plot  was  bounding  through  his  head :  the  hero  was  to  be  a 
man  at  war  with  society,  an  anarchist,  an  atheist,  and  the 
proudest  and  most  conceited  of  misunderstood  gentlemen. 
Yet  Garrett  had  the  wit  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  as 
improbable  that  his  novel  would  materialize  as  that  the  sun 
should  suddenly  cease  to  shine.  And  that  was  just  what 
Locke  could  not  do.  It  was  his  belief  that  his  young  friend 
would  soon  begin  this  great  work.  If  anyone  had  sug- 
gested that  it  would  not  be  begun  at  all,  he  would  have 
challenged  him  to  deadly  combat. 

Now  when  Garrett  came  out  with  the  declaration  of  his 
intention,  the  first  thing  Mr.  Locke  thought  of  was  the  book. 

"But,"  he  cried,  "think  of  your  novel!" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say. " 


"  But  how  is  thinking  of  my  novel  to  prevent  my  going  to 
Africa  with  Jones?" 

"This  way:  you  will  be  much  too  busy  on  the  trip  to  do 
any  work  on  it." 

"Well,  I  shall  probably  never  do  any  work  on  it  anyway." 

Mr.  Locke  was  taken  aback  by  this  speech.  It  was  quite  a 
blow;  the  boy  must  be  crazy.   He  told  him  so. 

"Certainly  not.    I  am  perfectly  sane." 

"Then  what  can  possibly  be  the  matter  with  you,  that 
you  should  give  up  something  that  I  have  always  thought 
would  be  the  making  of  you,  to  chase  lions  in  Africa?" 

Garrett  looked  hard  at  the  irises.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  hanging  around  here.  A  lot  of  people  have 
told  me  I  ought  not  to  go,  and  now  you  chime  in  —  not  that 
I  don't  think  your  reason  is  the  best,  Mr.  Locke." 

Locke  started  off  again  on  a  new  phase  of  his  argument; 
it  was  a  stronger,  if  a  less  subtle  one. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you  will  accomplish  nothing, 
Garrett,  by  going  to  Africa.  Think  what  you  can  do  by 
staying  here.  Why,  look  at  the  depressing  environment, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing  is  as  dangerous  as 
can  be.   You  could  never  have  the  right  atmosphere." 

Again  Garrett  looked  hard  at  the  irises.  He  was  trying 
to  conjure  up  a  good  answer;  Mr.  Locke  thought,  however, 
that  his  last  remarks  had  stumped  the  young  man,  and  he 
was  filled  with  a  sense  of  triumph.  Ah,  it  would  be  he,  he 
who  had  discovered  the  author  who  would  become  famous, 
he  who  saved  him  from  dying  in  the  jungles!  "By  the 
force  of  my  pleading,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  have  recalled 
this  brilliant  young  man  from  exposure  to  death  to  the 
noble  business  of  composing  his  first  masterpiece."  He 
imagined  himself  standing  proudly  before  the  whole  world  as 
Garrett's  conqueror-sponsor. 

Garrett  continued  silent;  Mr.  Locke  grew  more  and  more 
sure  of  having  defeated  his  friend's  foolish  desire.  What  a 
victory  was  there!  he  was  opening  up  a  new  life  for  him. 

Then  Garrett  rose  and  said:  "Good-bye,  Mr.  Locke; 
thank  you  so  much.  And  don't  forget  that  I  am  sailing  for 
Cape  Town  on  the  twenty-second." 

E.  W.  A.,  Jr. 


TO  H.  W. 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  night, 
Her  hair  is  like  the  sunbeams  wove  from  fine,  spun  gold, 
Her  cheeks  are  satin  treasures  that  delight  the  touch, 
Her  lips  are  perfect  rubies  polished  very  fine.   .   .  . 

Her  kiss  is  the  sublime  ecstasy  of  heaven. 
I  love  her. 


1).  C.  F. 
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PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,  ANDOVER 


THE  SIREN'S  SHRIEK 


SAY,  Mate,  did  you  ever  hear  the  shriek  of  a  siren?  I 
ain't  thinking  of  the  Kellerman  kind.  I  means  the 
full  blast  of  a  liner's  voice  when  she's  scared.  The 
sort  that  sends  the  shivers  hustling  up  and  down  your  back- 
bone when  it  sounds  off  anywhere.  If  you're  the  kind  that 
brags  about  how  you  was  thrilled  to  death  with  this  "Pit 
and  Pendulum"  yarn,  you'd  like  the  scream  of  a  siren  — 
same  as  you  "really"  like  the  apple  sauce  this  here  ''snow- 
bird" Poe  slipped  you  and  me  and  this  swab  Posterity. 

You  can  see  by  my  line  I  ain't  nothing  more'n  a  common 
gob,  but  that  ain't  neither  here  nor  there.  A  yarn's  a  yarn, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  duke  which  spills  the  hot  fat  in 
the  Sunday  magazine  papers  or  the  sailmaker's  mate.  The 
swab  which  is  handing  you  this  yarn  of  shivers  ain't  never 
had  any  book  learning,  but  he  has  got  a  degree  in  the 
famous  school  of  hard  knocks  and  brass  knuckles. 

The  squawk  of  a  siren  when  she  sounds  off  around  the 
docks  don't  raise  nothing  more'n  a  pound  or  so  of  gooseflesh 
and  a  couple  of  bad  memories,  but  when  the  blasted  devil 
wails  fifteen  hundred  sea  miles  off  shore,  and  the  Kaiser's 
"hell  boats"  has  just  commenced  to  get  strong,  stuff  like 
that  guy  Poe's  is  swell  salve  to  bring  back  the  blood  to  your 
face  and  let  your  hair  lay  down  again. 

It  was  on  board  the  transport  George  Washington  when 
she  was  takin'  soldiers  over  in  1917  that  this  thing  happens. 
The  crew  numbers  about  six  hundred,  mostly  "Boots" 
which  was  tasting  sea  salt  for  the  first  time.  Coming  out  of 
Brest,  France,  after  we  has  unloaded  seven  thousand  o'  the 
lucky  lubbers  which  made  the  Fritzies  heave  to,  we  strikes 
the  Bay  o'  Biscay,  the  U-boats'  happy  hunting  grounds. 
Between  Cork  and  Brest,  and  a  hundred  miles  out,  the 
"subs"  was  thickest.  But  nothing  happens  to  us  going  in, 
and  we  was  sure  it  would  be  the  same  way  coming  back. 
About  fifty  miles  off  shore  we  all  stows  our  preservers 
because  they  was  too  blamed  bothersome  to  carry  around. 
Coming  over  we  had  to  wear  them  all  the  time  so  as  to  fall 
in  line  with  them  land  soldiers,  but  they  wasn't  so  strict  on 
the  return  because  we  only  had  a  few  wounded  men  aboard 
and  no  army  formations. 

By  eight  bells  everything  was  ship  shape,  and  the  big 
wagon  was  slipping  along  through  the  dark  soft  and  quiet. 
No  lights  was  showed  above  deck  in  them  days,  and  the 
penalty  for  lighting  a  match'  in  the  open  was  a  General 
Court  Martial.  All  hatches  opening  above  deck  was 
battened  down  tight,  and  all  hands  had  to  go  way  up  for- 
ward and  then  come  out  under  the  well  deck  to  get  out  in 
the  open.  White  lines  on  the  topdeck  helps  us  to  keep  from 
bruising  the  cranes,  davits,  and  things  at  night. 

Except  for  a  low  grumbling  and  growling  of  her  turbines 
the  old  tub  was  steaming  along  silent,  and  so  about  mid- 
night I  goes  below  and  eases  into  the  galley  to  work  a  line  of 


salve  on  the  cook  for  a  cup  of  hot  Java,  and  anything  else 
my  stuff  could  snag.  Me  an'  Sloppy,  the  cook  on  watch,  was 
just  settling  into  a  yarn  fest,  him  leading  by  four  stiff  sea 
lies  —  I  had  only  two  cups  of  "Jamoch"  and  a  brace  o' 
hot  dogs  at  the  time,  when  all  to  onct  a  heavy  stomping 
sounds  above  decks,  follered  by  a  muffled  shouting  which 
stops  Sloppy's  yap  quick.  You  see  we  ain't  none  of  us 
forgot  that  we  are  in  the  war  zone.  Almost  pronto  the  siren 
commences  to  let  out  a  wild  moaning  shriek,  which  makes 
Sloppy's  face  look  like  a  lot  of  putty,  and  reminds  me  of  a 
stiff  I  saw  onct  in  the  undertaker's  back  home.  And  then 
comes  a  jarring  bump  which  sends  the  ship  heeling  over  to 
port  heavy,  and  me  and  Sloppy  staggering. 

A  little  before  you  might  o'  heard  a  pin  drop  if  Sloppy 
had  his  trap  battened.  It  was  dead  quiet  for  a  second,  and 
then  h—  1  breaks  loose!  It  seems  like  old  Lucifer  throwed 
open  his  hatches.  The  hot  dog  I  was  eating  drops  from  my 
mitts  as  I  jumps  for  the  ladder  leading  out  of  the  galley, 
down  into  the  ship,  and  up  for'd  to  a  hatch  opening  under 
the  well-deck.   Sloppy  leads  me  by  a  nose. 

I  ain't  never  forgetting  that  moment.  Or  was  it  a  year? 
The  passageways  was  filled  with  a  fighting,  howling,  cussing, 
whimpering  mob,  thinking  only  of  their  own  blooming 
skins,  and  nothing  about  orders.  I  ain't  big  fore  and  aft, 
and  so  I  can't  remember  how  I  busts  through.  Big  swabs 
tears  me  back,  and  even  stomps  on  me.  But  I  ain't  so  weak, 
and  my  "ring"  experience  has  made  me  wiry,  and  so  I 
keeps  going.  A  couple  of  ribs  was  stove  in,  but  you  ain't 
noticing  nothing  like  that  when  your  ship's  sinking  and 
you're  below  decks. 

Up  above  it  was  still  dark  when  I  breaks  through,  and  the 
screams  and  cries  are  coming  from  all  sides,  mixed  with 
whimpering,  whining,  and  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  and  the 
everlasting  "For  God's  sake  let's  have  some  light!"  Them 
dumb  "boots"  didn't  know  that  a  light  would  give  the 
squarehead  devils  a  mark  for  another  torp. 

My  division  falls  in  on  the  starboard  quarter,  aft,  and  I 
battles  my  way  over  the  deck,  keeping  my  pins  spread  so 
when  the  big  list  comes,  I  won't  be  one  of  the  crazy  melee  in 
the  scuppers. 

It's  kind  o'  queer  the  way  a  guy  remembers  the  scurvy 
things  he's  done  when  he's  about  to  shove  off.  I  didn't  miss 
nothing,  and  besides  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  the 
yellow  bellied  swabs  about  me.  They  wasn't  acting  like 
men,  seamen,  and  Americans.  Most  of  'em,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  old  hands,  was  moaning  and  paralyzed 
scared.  And  most  of  'em  had  religion.  I  ain't  never  had 
any  religion  'cepting  that  which  I  thinks  up  myself,  but 
I  wasn't  paralyzed  'fraid  o'  dying,  neither.  I  ain't  never  had 
the  breaks,  Mate,  and  I  didn't  care  so  much.  The  only 
thing  that  worries  me  was  the  way  we  has  to  bump  off. 
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The  water's  mighty  cold  in  November  that  far  off  shore, 
and  it's  kind  of  tough.  I  finds  myself  thinking  pretty  much 
the  same  as  the  time  when  they  drugged  me  with  ether 
before  they  saws  off  my  appenjix.  I  was  wondering  how 
long  it  would  be  before  I  could  "go  out".  After  that  it 
would  be  kind  of  interesting  to  know  how  things  break. 

Just  as  I  reaches  my  quarters,  the  big  siren  stops  moaning. 
The  men  has  lowered  their  yelps  and  howls  sort  of  like  they 


was  giving  the  lay  a  second  look  and  trying  to  realize  that 
they  was  about  to  "check  out".  Then  everything  goes 
dead  quiet,  and  the  captain's  big  voice  booms  out  through 
a  megaphone  from  the  bridge,  "Stow  that  whining,  and 
fall  in  at  your  quarters.  There's  no  damage  done  to  us. 
Lifeboat  No.  7  stand  by  to  lower  away.  We  just  rammed  a 
steamer." 

Joseph  H.  Allie 


MEMORIES 

A  white  brig  rocking  in  a  palm-enfringed  lagoon, 
And  wavelets  phosphorescent  beneath  a  pearly  moon. 

Bright  stars  gleaming  through  silved-edged  clouds; 
Soft  cordage  creaking  in  the  silhouetted  shrouds. 

Gentle  breezes  blowing  from  the  steady,  southern  Trades; 
Quiet  sounds  proceeding  from  the  fragrant,  shoreward  glades. 

And  now  that  you  are  gone,  dear,  I  often  think  of  you, 
Of  those  nights  we  spent  together  under  skies  of  silver-blue. 

D.  C.  Fox 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  HIS  YOUTH 


I KNEW  a  chap  once  up  at  Simla  who  said  that  he 
could  get  anything  he  wanted  by  just  looking  at  it. 
That  chap  was  a  German  whom  we  shall  call  Schmidt 
■ —  Herman  Schmidt.  He  was  a  fat  barrel  of  a  man,  and  had 
a  ferocious-looking,  military  mustache  which  he  always 
kept  well  waxed  except  in  the  hot  weather  when  the  wax 
would  melt,  much  to  the  deterioration  of  his  appearance. 
Without  that  mustache  Schmidt  would  have  been  a  non- 
entity. He  stroked  it  while  he  thought,  twirled  it  when 
once  he  got  talking  (for  he  was  rather  a  silent  man),  and 
actually  bit  at  it  when  he  gave  an  order  to  his  sais,  and  he 
had  a  good  sais  at  that,  a  thing  unusual  in  Central  India. 

I  got  to  know  him  at  the  Foreign  Club  of  which  we  were 
both  members.  For  long  hours  we  would  sit  puffing  our 
cheroots  on  the  verandah  while  I  spun  some  ancient  yarn 
and  he  patiently  listened;  and  at  the  end  of  each  story  he 
would  always  make  a  remark  well-worth  hearing  for  ils 
worldly  wisdom  and  meaty  common  sense.  Hut  on  this 
particular  afternoon  he  surprised  me,  I  had  been  telling  a 
bizarre  story  somewhat  on  the  order  of  "The  Thief  of  Bag- 
dad ",  and  when  I  had  finished,  he  said  "  I  can  always  get  vat 
I  vant  by  looking  at  id." 


Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  the  one  romance  of  his  life, 
which  for  your  benefit  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate  into 
readable  English.    He  spoke  as  follows: 

I  was  clown  in  Singapore  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Dutch  Malay  Rubber  Co.  I  lived  about  ten  miles  out 
of  the  town  itself  and  motored  in  eveiy  morning  before  sun- 
up in  an  old  battered  car.  There,  as  you  know,  they  put 
salt  water  on  the  roads  to  keep  the  dust  down,  and  the  salt 
raises  Old  Harry  with  the  paint  of  any  self-respecting  motor. 
Well,  on  one  day  I  was  kept  exceptionally  late  at  the  office, 
too  late  to  get  home  for  any  tennis  or  swimming  (I  used  to 
be  slim  and  athletic  then),  so  that  when  one  of  the  fellows 
proposed  a  mugger  hunt,  I  seconded  his  suggestion  with 
enthusiasm.  We  look  our  guns  down  from  the  carved  rack, 
an  old-fashioned  rack  that  you  don't  see  much  in  offices 
these  days,  and  sauntered  down  to  the  river  where  we  hired 
an  old  launch,  a  one-lunger  with  a  kerosene  searchlight  in 
the  bows.  We  finally  got  going,  alter  we  had  paid  the  half- 
caste  in  charge  almost  a  rupee  to  put  the  engine  into  a  state 
of  locomotion,  and  headed  up-stream  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  turned  off  into  one  of  those  narrow,  tortuous,  jungle- 
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fringed  tributaries  that  are  so  numerous  in  that  district. 
It  was  already  dark,  for  the  sun  sets  at  six  in  Singapore,  so 
that  it  was  not  long  before  we  saw  the  gleaming,  opalescent 
eyes  of  a  mugger,  with  body  submerged,  lying  on  the  water 
about  thirty  yards  ahead  of  us.  I  let  fly  and  hit.  The 
mugger  slowly  sank. 

Perhaps  this  does  not  sound  like  a  very  exciting  sport;  it 
is  really  nothing  but  marksmanship.  However,  the  croco- 
dile or  mugger  is  a  dangerous  beast  who  yearly  accounts  for 
the  disappearance  of  several  thousands  of  the  native  popu- 
lation; and  a  bounty  by  the  foot  is  laid  upon  him  by  the 
British  Government,  a  bounty  which  a  sahib  always  finds 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  collect.  He  leaves  that  to  the 
niggers  who  are  not  allowed  to  carry  firearms. 

We  got  a  bag  of  about  fifteen  that  night,  and  did  not  get 
back  to  town  till  sometime  after  twelve.  Then,  seeing  that 
the  weather  was  unusually  cool  and  clear,  I  suggested  that 
we  drive  home-ward  by  a  circuitous  route.  This  we  did, 
and  ran  across  some  rotten  roads  on  the  way,  which  event- 
ually landed  us  in  a  little  mud  village  that  neither  of  us 
knew.  There  was  evidently  a  procession  or  something 
going  on,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  torchlight  and  con- 
fusion. I  drew  the  car  up  to  the  side  of  the  road,  followed 
my  companion  to  the  excitement,  and  soon  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  large-sized  mob  that  was  evidently  waiting, 
and  rathei  impatiently  at  that,  for  something  to  happen. 
It  happened. 

Around  the  corner  there  came  the  blaze  of  torches,  the 
blare  of  oriental  music,  the  sway  of  enoimous  elephants, 
and  the  jewelled  glitter  of  magnificent  howdahs.  A  petty 
maharajah,  unknown  to  the  Government,  was  taking  an 
equally  unimportant  marharanee  to  wife.  High  caste  Bur- 
mese they  were,  on  the  way  to  their  palace  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  had  been  theirs  for  countless  ages 
past.  But  as  the  maharanee  s  elephant  passed  me,  I  stopped 
in  amazement.  For  there,  watching  me  over  the  gauzy, 
silken  folds  of  a  yashmak,  were  the  most  lustrously 
beautiful  eyes  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  I  was  fascinated, 
charmed  as  a  bird  by  a  cobra,  thrilled  to  the  core  by  their 
subtle,  magnetic  power.  She  drew  a  heavier  veil  over  her 
face,  but  still  I  looked,  exerting  a  power  of  hypnotism  which, 
until  then,  I  never  knew  I  possessed.  At  all  events  the  veil 
dropped  slowly,  and  once  more  I  found  myself  lost  in  the 
depths  of  those  exotic,  eastern  eyes.  We  looked,  steadily, 
unwaveringly,  without  a  motion  on  either  side.  Then  the 
flame  of  love  seared  my  heart-strings,  and  all  about  went 
red.  A  slender  stream  of  fire  emanated  from  me  toward  her, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sparkling  hcwdah  shot  out  a  tongue 
of  its  own.  The  two  met!  The  shock  of  that  moment!  — 
My  veins  were  streams  of  living  phosphorus,  my  heart  was 
molten  lava,  my  mind  was  white-hot  chaos.  I  only  re- 
member shouting  at  the  top  of  my  lungs  an  ancient  proverb 


in  old  rajputani:  "What  I  see  tonight,  shall  be  mine  to- 
morrow night !"  Her  eyes  nodded  assent.  And  then  it  was  I 
fainted. 

The  next  day  after  office  hours,  I  drank  a  large  quantity  of 
steaming  coffee.  You  know  how  strong  they  make  it  on  the 
peninsula.  Anyway  I  consumed  enough  to  keep  me  awake 
for  several  nights,  and  then  set  out  in  my  battered  old 
runabout  for  the  scene  of  the  vivid  events  of  the  night 
before,  the  memory  of  which  was  still  crazily  dancing  on  the 
burning  floor  that  was  my  brain.  I  reached  the  place  at 
midnight,  drew  up  the  car,  and  waited  for  what  seemed  to  be 
interminable  years,  years  in  which  I  was  swiftly  growing  old 
and  haggard  because  of  the  incessant  longing  in  my  heart. 
At  length,  when  my  tortures  were  driving  me  nearly  mad, 
she  came.  She  appeared  from  nowhere  and  was  in  the  car 
beside  me  with  the  speed  and  soundlessness  of  a  panther  in 
the  night. 

For  minutes,  yet  hours,  I  neither  knew,  felt,  heard  nor 
saw  anything  or  anyone  but  her.  All  that  I  can  remember 
is  that  she  lay  in  my  arms,  passive  and  unresisting,  and 
that  she  loved  to  play  with  my  mustache.  How  she  came  I 
knew  not,  neither  did  I  know  how  she  went  or  where.  But 
before  she  went  she  gave  me  one  last,  long  kiss  and  whispered 
another  old  proverb  in  the  rajputani  of  centuries  ago,  "We 
who  kiss  tonight  shall  never  meet  again."  Then  she  was 
gone!  And  I  knew  that  which  she  had  said  to  be  true, 
bitterly  true. 

******* 

For  a  long  time  I  lay  in  a  stupor;  and  it  was  dawn  before 
I  could  sufficiently  rouse  myself  from  my  lethargy  of  grief 
to  drive  back  to  the  office.  There,  so  I  learned  later,  they, 
finding  me  raving  and  delirious,  had  me  taken  to  the 
hospital.  It  was  several  months  before  I  recovered.  How 
I  got  back  to  work  is  a  mystery,  for  the  memory  of  her 
haunted  me  night  and  day,  and  still  haunts  me  now,  ten 
years  later,  when  I  am  fat  and  middle-aged. 

And  I  tell  you  this,  my  friend,  that  had  I  seen  her  again,  I 
would  have  taken  her,  for  I  have  ar.  inborn  hypnotic  power 
which  few  may  resist;  so  it  is  true  when  I  say  that  I  can  get 
anything  I  want  by  looking  at  it.  My  story  is  over  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  Goot-pye! 

.  .  .  .  I  awoke  with  a  start.  Then  it  had  been  old 
Schmidt  who  had  been  telling  me  this  tragic  story,  typically 
Eastern,  sadly  true,  and  not  some  hot,  passionate  young 
lover.  I  let  out  a  sigh.  Yes,  there  he  was,  getting  labor- 
iously onto  his  pony  with  the  assistance  of  his  faithful  sais. 
Poor  fellow.  —  he  should  have  called  to  mind  another  long- 
forgotten  proverb  of  the  old  rajputani,  "What  thou  dost  not 
see,  thou  canst  never  possess." 

Douglas  C.  Fox 
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I  OFTEN  WONDER 

I  often  wonder  what  it  would  be  like 
To  taste  the  cup 
Of  Death. 

I  dream  of  wand'ring  through  the  clouds, 
Slowly  up, 
Of  Life.  . 


The  sun  and  moon  play  intermittently 
Upon  my  wake 
Below : 

The  deeply  chasmed  landscape  of  the  Gods, 
White  —  opaque  .... 
Contrast. 

The  contrast  of  dark  Life  and  cleansing  Death 
Seen  in  a  mist 
Unreal. 

For  most  do  think  of  Death  as  dark  and  bleak, 
And  if  you  wist, 
The  End. 

They  think  that  Life  is  all  the  happiness 
That  may  be  got 
On  earth. 

But  they  are  wrong,  for  Life  is  but  a  place, 
The  purging  spot, 
For  Death. 

From  which  they  shall  emerge  as  white  as  Christ, 
And  hie  them  to 
Their  God. 
All  this  I  see  wheeling  above  the  clouds, 
Like  unto 
A  hawk. 

lip  here  the  day  is  blazing,  azure  fine, 
Yet  soft,  withal, 
As  rain. 

The  night:  blue  velvet  and  silver-studded, 
Poetical, 

Sublime. 


My  dream  fades  fast  away  into  the  void; 
And  now  I  am 
In  Life. 

But  now  I'll  be  forever  longing  for 
Death's  palm 
Above. 

Douglas  C.  Fox 
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NOCTURNE 

The  moon  had  scarcely  risen. 

Bells  in  the  guidance  of  an  artist's  hand 
Sent  through  the  aii  a  music 

As  silver  as  the  moon  and  moonlit  land. 

The  clear  notes  slowly  softened:  — 

There,  toward  the  moon,  a  thin  ethereal  cloud 
Edged  with  a  liquid  brightness 

Came  like  a  spectre  from  its  ghostly  shroud. 

Bringing  a  wisp  of  shadow 

Such  as  an  unsubstantial  shade  might  make. 
The  shadow  touched  the  tower, 

The  music,  vastly  different,  seemed  to  quake. 

Then  with  a  startling  quickness, 

As  spirits  from  their  bodies  make  escape, 

The  silver  cloudlet  vanished 

Submissive  to  his  Goddess'  other  shape. 

No  sooner  had  the  shadow 

Gone  from  the  top  of  yonder  lighted  tower, 
When  tinkling  notes  returning 

Burst  forth  again  like  midnight  crocus  flower. 


J.  P.  F. 
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ON  VISITING  A  MARBLE  QUARRY 

Last  summer  in  Vermont  I  went  to  see 

A  marble  quarry.   There  far  underground, 

Where  it  was  cold,  enveloped  in  a  mist 

That  chilled  one  to  the  bone,  I  looked  around, 

And  noticed  that  the  walls  were  black  with  soot 

And  grime.    I  took  a  piece  of  iron  up 

And  struck  the  blackened  mass.    I  struck:  — 

Beneath  the  filth  and  grime  of  long  disuse 

The  rock  gleamed  white  and  pure.   So  with  a  man 

Lacking  refinement,  lost  upon  the  sea 

Of  time  and  trouble,  tossed  by  the  fates, 

Begrimed  by  years  of  unrestrained  life. 

The  call  of  duty  comes;  he  rises  true, 

Performs  his  task,  and  saves  his  fellow  men. 

The  blow  is  struck,  —  the  rock  beneath  is  white! 

J.  P.  F. 


COMMENCEMENT  VILLANELLE 

O  molder  of  both  soul  and  brain, 
O  stern  but  fair  preceptoress,  — 
Thy  glory  is  too  great  to  wane. 

Thou  sometimes  seemest  to  enchain 
And  our  deep  longings  to  repress, 
O  molder  of  both  soul  and  brain. 

With  kind,  firm  hand  thou  dost  restrain 
Us  from  our  deeds  of  foolishness  .   .  . 
Thy  glory  is  too  great  to  wane. 

In  gloomy  moods  we  oft  would  fain 
Hurl  at  thee  words  of  bitterness, 
()  molder  of  both  soul  and  brain. 

In  after  days  we  shall  in  vain 
Yearn  for  our  present  happiness,  — 
Thy  glory  is  too  great  to  wane. 

Although  to  linger  we  disdain, 
We  know  we  are  prepared  for  stress:  — 
0  molder  of  both  soul  and  brain, 
Thy  glory  is  too  great  to  wane. 

N.  L.  G. 
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THE  Prom!  with  lights  and  music  gay.  The  joyful 
romp,  the  flash  of  grins.  For  each  of  us  there's  but 
one  way  —  to  where  run  wild  a  flock  of  shins. 
Attired  in  all  our  snappy  wraps,  a  borrowed  shirt-stud  (none 
too  firm),  a  dear  friend's  socks  and  shoes  perhaps  (mayhap 
the  cause  of  many  a  squirm!).  The  music  begins,  the  dancers 
mingle,  and  mill  about  in  great  confusion.  The  stag  alert  a 
partner  tries  to  single.  Alas,  how  oft  with  disillusion!  The 
evening  passes,  slowly  wanes.  The  last  note  dies  a  mourn- 
ful death.  The  couples,  too,  pass,  twain  by  twain,  into  the 
night  to  get — their  breath.  Once  more  the  Prom  has  come 
and  gone.  We  shed  one  lingering,  final  tear.  But  cheer 
up,  kid,  and  carry  on!   See  you  all  again  next  year! 

J.  C.  W.  '25 


"Why  do  you  call  your  dog  Arrow?" 
"Oh,  so  the  name  will  fit  his  bow  legs." 


The  Girl:  "  Did  I  ever  show  you  where  I  was  tattoed?" 
The  Boy:  "No." 

The  Girl:  "Well,  we  can  drive  around  that  way." 

— Brown  Jug 


Akro:  Say  do  you  know  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost?" 
Batt:  That  so?  Good  Lord;  there's  another  week's 
salary  gone! 


"I'll  tell  the  world  that's  a  good  joke,"  said  the  radio 
operator  as  he  reached  for  his  instrument. 


Mary  had  a  little  slam, 

But  oh,  it  made  her  sore 

To  find  she  had  reneged,  you  see, 

And  so  she  didn't  score. 


Customer:  "This  skunk  coat  is  very  fine,  but  will  it 
stand  the  rain?" 

Salesman:  "Ecod,  woman!  Didst  ever  see  a  skunk  carry- 
ing an  umbrella?"  — Record 


Teacher:  Now,  Willie,  let  me  see  what  you  know  about 
poetry.    I  want  something  to  go  with  "floor". 
Bill  Bottletop's  Pride:  "Sawdust,  ma'am." 

— Record 


Jerry:  What  makes  that  red  spot  on  your  nose? 
Harry:  Glasses. 

Jerry:  Glasses  of  what?  — Widow 
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MR.  DUMBCHUCKLE 

Abner  Dumbchuckle,  whose  enticing  little  drama,  "Schrimp 
Salad",  is  causing  such  a  universal  furor.  It  is  said  that  the 
entire  cast,  which  started  in  New  York,  ran  for  349  days.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  only  about  thirty  people  were  still  chasing  them; 
so  great  was  the  desire  of  all  who  had  seen  the  play  to  meet  the 
author,  that  Dumbchuckle  himself  was  forced  to  quit  the  country. 
Mr.  Dumbchuckle,  when  interviewed  late  last  night,  said  that  he 
attributed  his  phenomenal  success  in  the  dramatic  line  to  de- 
vouring prodigious  quantities  of  tripe  and  ice  cream. 


MONSIEUR  WHIFFLETREE 

Lei  us  now  move  on  to  the  works  of  Eb  Whiffletree,  one  of  oui 
rising  young  artists  of  the  modern  school.  Needless  to  say,  it 
takes  but  a  glance  to  form  the  proper  impression  of  Whiffletree's 
work.  In  his  latest  production,  "Moonshine  on  the  Danube", 
one  can  easily  see  his  marvelous  technique,  which  he  combines 
so  well  with  a  rather  bizarre  or  to  say  the  least,  "cafe  noire" 
color  scheme. 


PROFESSOR  McGOOFY 

There  is,  of  course,  little  need  to  introduce  to  the  dear  reader 
Prof.  Oscar  McGoofy,  the  well-known  popular  song  writer. 
Yesterday  McGoofy  observed  his  114th  birthday.  Many 
friends  were  present  and  all  expressed  the  desire  that  the  Prof, 
should  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  McGoofy  responded  by  rumbling 
off  on  the  harmonica  his  latest  piece,  "Halitosis  Blues".  This 
song  has  a  truly  remarkable  air. 

Prof.  McGoofy  relates  with  great  gusto  a  story  of  how  he  and 
three  friends,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  entered  a 
strange  house  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  very  late  at  night,  and  just 
as  they  entered  the  clock  struck  two.  The  Professor  and  his 
remaining  friend  sprang  through  the  window  to  safety. 
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THE  GREAT  GAME 


THE  day  of  the  great  game  had  come  and  Elmer 
Mac  Narrownose  sat  on  the  steps  of  his  dormitory 
looking  gloomily  off  into  the  distance.  Soon  there 
came  to  him  over  the  fragrant  fields,  some  soft  music.  He 
listened  carefully,  for  Elmer  was  a  great  lover  of  music. 
After  some  moments  of  listening  he  was  able  to  make  out  the 
tune;  it  was,  "I've  got  Those  'Way  Down  South'  Honey 
lovin'  Papa  Sugar  Tooth  Banjo  Blues.  "  It  was  played  with 
great  technique  on  a  bass  saxophone.  Our  hero  was  rather 
cheered  by  this  wonderful  aria  and  he  looked  really  as  if  he 
had  some  interest  in  life  for  a  while.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he 
slumped  down  again,  keen  to  the  realization  that  he  was  not 
an  athlete  and  blue  because  he  could  not  take  part  in  the 
athletic  contest  between  Cheesebrough  and  Iceberg,  the 
two  famous  colleges. 

On  this  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  Cheesebrough  was  to 
meet  her  ancient  rival,  Iceberg,  in  what  promised  to  be  a 
thrilling  baseball  game.  The  thought  that  he  was  not  an 
athlete  often  shamed  Elmer  and  he  hated  to  think  that  he 
could  not  do  anything  for  the  honor  of  old  Cheesebrough. 

The  stands  were  crowded  to  overflowing  on  that  gala  day 
and  people  thronged  the  bleachers  and  sidelines.  Great 
masses  of  humanity  were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  down 
in  the  town  one  could  hardly  walk,  there  were  so  many 
automobiles.  Suddenly  a  great  cheer  went  up.  Can  it  be 
the  team?  No.  It  is  a  famous  man  who  graduated  in  the 
class  of  '92.  He  became  famous  in  the  Corn  Popper  Machin- 
ery trade  and  came  back  once  more  to  the  dear  old  Alma 
Mater  to  cheer  for  his  team  once  again.  As  he  had  been  a 
great  athlete  in  his  day,  he  received  a  wonderful  ovation. 
Look,  there  comes  old  Cheesebrough's  team.  The  stands  are 
now  cheering  wildly  and  Pandemonium  reigns  supreme.  A 
few  moments  of  practice  and  then  —  at  last,  the  great  game 
is  under  way. 

Cheesebrough  got  three  runs  in  the  opening  frame. 
Cshkosh  drew  a  pass,  Snodgrass  bingled,  and  Snaredrum 
also  walked,  filling  the  sacks.  Then  the  clean-up  man, 
Northwest,  tripled,  bringing  in  three  tallies.  The  next 
three  men  fanned  in  a  row.  Cheesebrough,  through  the 
marvelous  pitching  of  McSneer,  managed  to  hold  their 
timely  lead  till  the  eighth,  when  the  supposedly  invincible 
infield  cracked  and  allowed  Iceberg  four  runs  on  errors.  In 
Cheesebrough's  half  of  the  eighth,  Morganschlosskovitch 
walked,  and  Wattaroll  also.  After  trying  to  strike  out 
Doormat  with  his  up-drops,  Snortingwithrage,  the  Iceberg 
pitcher,  was  forced  to  walk  him.  The  Cheesebrough  stands 
went  wild,  and  Pandemonium  again  enjoyed  a  brief  reign. 
A  few  moments  later,  Pandemonium  was  forced  to  resign  m 
favor  of  deathly  silence,  as  three  straight  Cheesebrough  men 
hit  pop-flies.    McSneer  threw  nine  balls  and  Cheesebrough 
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was  up  in  their  half  of  the  ninth,  their  last  chance  to  win  the 
game.  The  first  man  up,  Hotunderthecollar,  got  a  smashing 
double.  Following  him,  Nosoap  drew  a  pretty  single  and 
found  himself  reposing  on  first  sack.  The  next  two  men 
struck  out.  Washboiler  was  walking  up  to  the  plate  with  a 
set,  determined  look  on  his  face,  when  —  "Our  Hero" 
burst  through  the  ropes,  tore  away  restraining  hands,  dashed 
up  to  Washboiler  and  snatched  the  bat  from  him.  "Leave 
me  git  aholt  of  the  bat,"  he  cried  in  a  frenzied  voice. 
"G'wan,  git  away  f'um  'ere,"  replied  Washboiler  in  a 
soothing  tone.  Our  little  Elmer  smacked  him  down,  grabbed 
the  bat,  and  strode  manfully  to  the  plate.  Snortingwith- 
rage threw  the  first  ball  over.  "Ball  one,"  said  the  umpire. 
Then  he  threw  three  balls  in  succession.  The  pitcher  wound 
up  slowly,  winding  himself  in  a  knot,  then,  uncoiling,  he  shot 
the  ball  across  like  a  bullet  for  a  perfect  strike.  The  next 
one  was  a  strike  also.  The  moment  had  come.  Our  Elmer 
felt  inspired,  standing  up  there  with  three  balls  and  two 
strikes  chalked  up  against  him.  The  runners  danced  on 
the  baselines,  the  Iceberg  team  shouted  encouragement  to 
their  pitcher,  silence  reigned,  the  ball  came  over  the  plate  — 
Pandemonium  now  reigned  for  good  and  all.  Elmer  did  not 
get  a  home  run,  he  was  not  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
howling  crowd,  he  did  not  turn  defeat  into  victory  and  he 
was  not  a  hero  forever  after,  in  fact,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  next  day. 

H.  F.  R. 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  7  years 

/^7\     0 stHjQ\            If  y°u  take  pride  in 
MiPKrZ*^         your  feet  don,t  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
/s.f^^^w                           'R       pita]  is  the  place  to  go 

/  ^^^^s^^^^j.                =       when  in  need  of  shoe 
I                                             l\       repairing  or  new  shoes. 
L                       '&-*2lk            C\       Consult  our  agents  on 

',L_               r     the  HiH-   They  wil1 

^^^^/TT^7^^^^^^     Jj        call  and  deliver  your 

CJ^S^N   H.  E.  MILLER 

N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 

JioofesieUers! 

Importers  of  English  Books 

37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANDOVER 

Seal   Pins,   Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 

A.  F.  RIVARD 

The  Andover  Jeweler 

SAINTS  AND  SINNERS 

He:  You  ne'er  can  object 

To  an  arm  around  your  waist, 

The  reason  is  easy  to  guess. 

I'm  an  editor,  dear, 

And  I  always  insist 

On  the  liberty  of  the  pres^. 

She:    I'm  a  minister's  daughter, 
Believing  in  texts; 
And  I  think  all  newspapers  bad. 
And  I'd  make  you  remove 
Your  arm,  were  it  not 
You  are  making  the  waist  places  glad. 

SO  THIS- 

"Can  you  swim?" 

"Can  I?    Say,  fellow,  I  used  to  be  a  traffic  cop  in 
Venice." 

— Dodo 

LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

Photographer 

ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 

Now  Open  For  Business 

Are  there  any  pictures  you  omitted  to  get  last 
year,  that  you  want? 

There  are  quite  a  number  already  printed  up — 
better  come  in  and  get  any  you  missed  last  year. 

Why  not  have  an  appointment  early  for  your 
photographs  and  not  wait  for  the  Spring  rash? 

This  is  the  Studio  For  All  Students 

L.  P.  HOLLANDER  CO. 


EST.  1848 


Importers  and 
Makers  of 

DISTINCTIVE  CLOTHES 
for  YOUNG  MEN 

SPI  CIALISTS   in  OUTFITTING S 

for  Academy  or  College  Wear 

Moderate  Prices 

MEN'S  STOKES  SEPARATE  ENTRANCES 

214  BOYLSTON  ST.  52  PARK  SQ. 

BOSTON 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  MAN 


From 

"VANITY  FAIR" 
(March  issue) 


The  SACK  SUIT 

(Made  in  three  and  four  button  models) 

^VEN  a  plain  sack  suit  may  have  the  refinements 
of  cut  and  material  that  distinguish  good  clothes 
from  the  usual  commercial  product. 
LUXENBERG  sack  suits  are  distinctive. 

#29-50  to  £3  7-50 

Manufactured  and  sold  exclusively  by 

Nat  LUXENBERG  &  Bros. 

841  Broadway        177  Broadway 
New  York  City 

863  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
231  Water  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Our  style-memo,  book  will  be  sent  free,  on  request. 


for  UnruIy  Hair 


Neatly  combed,  welJ-kept 
hair  is  a  business  and  so- 
cial  asset. 

ST  A  COMB  makes  the 
hair  stay  combed  in  any 
style  you  like  even  after  it 
has  just  been  washed. 

STACOMB — the  original 
— has  been  used  for  years 


by.  stprs  of  stage  and  screen 
— leaders  of  style.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  tube. 

Insist  on  STACOMB— in 
the  black,  yellow  and  gold 
package. 

For  sale  at  your  druggist 
or  wherever  toilet  goods 
are  sold. 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue  Los  Angeles,  California 


Tubes — 35c 
Jars —  75c 

Send  Coupon 
for  Free 
Trial  Tube 


Standard  Laboratories,  Inc. 

750  Stanford  Avenue.  Dept.  Z- 
Los  Angeles.  California 
Please  6end  me  free  trial  tube. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

In  many  ways  our  time  is  spent; 
In  laughter,  labor,  and  lament. 

A  worldly  gain  makes  us  elate; 

We  toil  to  widen  our  estate 
And,  failing,  feel  our  day  misspent. 

In  this  case  why  do  we  relent 
And  yield  to  every  blandishment 
The  fair  ones  early  wield  and  late 
In  many  ways? 

We  pour  forth  wealth  without  dissent, 
Although  we  afterwards  repent 

And  on  our  folly  meditate. 

The  reason  we  capitulate 
Is  that  they're  more  intelligent 
In  many  ways. 


N.  L.  G. 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING:  TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON 

Telephone  Beach  4743 

Clothing  for  Summer  Sport 
Ready  made  &  to  Measure 

Special  Garments  for  Polo,  Golf,  Tennis 
Yachting,  Riding,  etc. 
in  light-weight  Woolens,  Crash  and  Shantung  Silk 

Exclusive  Shirts,  Neckwear  &  Hosiery 
Straw  &  Panama  Hats,  English  &  Domestic  Shoes 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Novelties 
Umbrellas,  Walking  Sticks,  Mackintoshes,  etc. 

Send  for  "Historic  American  Buildings" 


THE    LITTLE  BUILDING 

In  our  Sales-Rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  we  can  serve  customers  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  can  in  our  New 
York  Store 


Tess:  One  thousand  francs  bought  me  this  beautiful 
ring  in  Paris. 

Tessie:  One  John  bought  me  this  beautiful  car  in  New 
York. 

—  Virginia  Reel 


"What's  your  religion?" 
"I'm  an  atheist,  thank  God." 

— Moonshine 


Algy:  I  can  spot  a  Brooks  tie  every  lime. 
Alfy:  Why  don't  you  use  a  napkin  occasionally? 

■ — Tiger 


Mistress  {who  has,  sent  Swedish  maid  to  the  theatre): 
Why,  Olga,  you're  back  early  —  it's  only  ten  o'clock. 
Wasn't  the  show  good? 

Olga:    It  was  all  right. 

Mistress:  But  why  didn't  you  stay  for  the  last  act/ 
Olga:  What  for?  The  program  said,  "Act  III  same 
as  Act   I."  —Record 


When  in  Boston  — 

You  will  find  hospitality  and  comfort  at  these 


ji 

i 


two  distinguished  hotels,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Boston's  social  life  and  culture.  Nearevery- 
thing  worth  while.  Meet  your  college  friends 
here. 

—  The  Egyptian  Room  — 

There  is  an  evening  full  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  awaiting 
you  at  the  Brunswick  Egyptian  Room,  where  the  unique 
illusions  of  Old  Egypt  are  a  constant  source  of  wonderment 
and  charm. 

You  will  enjoy  the  music  of  Leo  Reisman's  famous  orchestra, 
now  conducted  in  person  by  Mr.  Reisman.  You  will  like 
the  dinners  and  the  merry  college  folk  who  dance  here  from 
6:30  to  1,  every  night. 


7/ 


7he  BRUNSWICK  7h*  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon  Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


THE  BIDDLE  &  SMART  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED  1869 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


Aluminum  Closed  Motor  Car  Bodies 


AMESBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  Single  or  in  Suite.    Private  Baths. 
Diagram  and  Rates  on  Application* 


John  M.  Stewart 


Proprietor 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAIV^ 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


It  was  after  the  war,  and  the  German  royal  family  were 
in  dire  straits. 

"Oh,  what  can  we  do?"  wailed  the  Empress.  "We 
have  only  a  few  marks  left." 

"As  a  last  resort,"  said  the  Crown  Prince,  "we  can 
always  hock  the  Kaiser." 

— Record 


Policeman:  Speak  to  the  Judge. 

Prisoner:  Hello,  Judge. 

Judge:  Twenty  years;  next  case. 


— Ski-U-Mah 


Jeanne:  It's  foolish  to  use  those  beauty  preparations. 
Now,  I've  never  done  a  thing  to  my  complexion. 
Jeannette:  So  sensible  of  you,  dear,  not  to  try. 


Grandma:  And  promise  me,  Albert  dear,  if  you  ever 
come  across  a  wayside  brook,  don't  drink  it,  but  gargle 
i  t .  — Jester 


She:  I  wonder  where  the  expression,  "Step  on  it, 
Kid,"  originated? 

He:  Probably  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  laid  his  cloak 
down  for  the  Queen.  — Black  and  Blue  Jay 


